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PREFACE \ 


The fundamental purpose of educationSis¥to psequred 
every one the conditions under which individuahity-is most 
completely developed. The content of education and conse- 
quently, the development of personality are both conditioned 
by the philosophy of education. Education will cease to be 
purposeful, and will lack its dynamic character without philoso- 
phy of education. The philosophy is concerned with deter- 
mining the ends of education, while the science of education 
determines the means to be used for their realization. 

In recent times new challenges have come from the scienti- 
fic world. The impact of socio-economic and political condi- 
tions on the life of the individuals and communities has been 
striking. The need for reconstructing education was never 
so urgent and acute as it is to-day. Education must enshrine 
all what is good and noble, what is socially significant, and 
lead to the emancipation and proper equipment of the indi- 
vidual to promote the well-being of society of which he is an 
integral part. _ Without a sound educational philosophy to 
back and sustain it, reconstruction of education and human 
society will remain an idle dream. 

The present book seeks to interpret the psychological and 
philosophical backgrounds of education and educational . 
ideologies of eminent Western educators. Educational trends, 
which characterise the present practices in education and 
methods and procedures of instruction have also been incorpo- 
rated to give pupils a composite picture of our present 
educational system and to understand how far they meet the 
psychological and sociological needs of children. 

The subject-matter has been presented lucidly, logically, 
and in simple language, avoiding the abstruse and abstract 
terminology which is often involved in treatment of edu- 
cational philosophies and which usually impedes their proper 
understanding. The treatment is both analytical and descrip- 
tive. Comparative study of different educational theories and 
trends highlights their distinctive contributions and educa- 


Ci) 
An effort has been made to acqual 
readers with all the points of views, without being dogmatic 
doctrinaire in approach. | 
The book covers the syllabi prescribed in the subject f 
B.T., B.Ed., M.Ed. and L.T. examinations of different Unive 
sities and Directorates of Education in various States. TH 
Hindi Edition of the book has already been warmly receiVé 
by the readers and we are confident that the present book wi 
serve the purpose which it seeks to fulfil. Any suggestions f 
the improvement of the book will be most welcome. | 
We are thankful to numerous authors whom we ha 
quoted at different places in the book. We are also obligi 
to the Publishers, Messrs. Ram Prasad & Sons, who desp! 
their many difficulties and unfortunate accident from wi 
they lately suffered, have been able to publish the bo 
- promptly and neatly with a good get-up. 


-tional possibilities. 


January 1, 1961. —AuTH? 
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Education in relation to Human Life 


Introduction 

What is it that makes human life gracious and beautiful ? 
How can an individual lead a life which is rewarding and self- 
satisfying ? What are the components of good life ? What are the 
means through which such a life could be achieved ? What are 
the resources, which may be effectively tapped to realise the 
ends ? These and many other questions perplex an individual 
constantly as he thinks in terms of his physical, social, religious 
and other needs. Each individual has an urge to strive to make 
his life happier. In fact each animate creature wants to lead a 
comfortable life whether it is conscious of it or not. Conscious- 
ness of a comfortable life starts at the physical level and the first 
contact with the environment at that level starts revealing 
whether it leads to comfort and happiness or pain. Among 
the lower animals an unconscious effort in made to make life 
happy and comfortable, but among human beings the effort is 
deliberate and conscious. Such an effort in the broad sense 
may be called education of which the primary function is to 
enable the individual to lead a happy and useful life. What- 
ever the means, education in this broad sense is as old as 
human race, 

It is natural for all living creatures to strive to make life 
happy and comfortable. Human beings endeavour deliberately 
and incessantly to obtain happiness, not only at the physical 
level but also at the spiritual level. The individual may not be 
able to conceive of an ideal physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
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state. Nevertheless he is constantly conscious of the compara- 


tive levels of happiness as his efforts lead him from a less happy 
to a more happy state, and at each successive stage he gets an 
incentive for making more and more efforts in this direction. 
This involves his close contact with the environment which 
results in an action and inter-action revealing to the individual 
thereby, whether his efforts are properly directed or mis- 
directed. Education in the widest sense is this constant interaction 
between the individual and the environment. When we look at edu- 
cation in this broad sense we realise that it is not characteristic 


of human beings only to impart education or to receive it, but 


it is in a lesser or greater degree characteristic of all living crea- 
tures. 

Education is an essential pre-requisite for leading a happy 
life. The quality of education would depend upon what objec- 
tives of a good life we may set for ourselves and what means we 
adopt to realise them. This question relates to a discussion of 
the objectives of education, and we shall discuss them in a latter 
chapter. Suffice it to mention here that no good life is conceiv- 
able without education. It is in fact its prime condition. 

Environment in order to be educative must be dynamic and 
must tend to make human living more gainful and enlightened. 
Such an environment shall not be merely confined to the physical 
level ; nor the conception of happiness be limited to the grati- 
fication of physical needs alone. The higher aspirations of 
human beings open to them vistas of spiritual happiness which 
other creatures are completely unaware of. This knowledge 
and appreciation of higher values by its very nature makes men 
and women human. More important in the case of human 
beings is their psycho-social environment which leads to their 
intellectual and spiritual upliftment. - Why and how individuals 
make efforts for the realisation of their physical, intellectual 
and spiritul needs is a problem to be discussed from different 
angles in the chapters that follow. 

A significant advantage which human beings enjoy is their 
long period of infancy, childhood and pubescence. This makes 
it possible for them to make a sustained effort for receiving edu- 
cation which gives them equipment and adequate preparation 
for effectively participating in life’s activities. As human life 
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is more complex than animal life it is a blessing for individuals 
to have a long period for receiving education. 

Aim of human life 

Itis not possible to find a ready-at-hand answer to the 
question : What is the aim of human life ? Questions relating to 
the universe and the human phenomenon have occupied 
man’s mind since the dawn of civilization and will continue to 
remain crucial problems of philosophy for all times. No science 
could ever explain them, and no branch of human knowledge 
could ever find a final answer to them. The quest for the ulti- 


‘mate nature of reality has been a perennial problem for man- 


kind and given birth to various schools of philosophy. Our 
purpose here is not to discuss the systems of different philoso- 
phies or to lay down any hypothesis explaining different philoso- 
phical speculations. Whatever the opinions of divergent 
philosophies regarding the mystery of human existence there 
is at least a consensus among all on some fundamental points, 
which are germane to the whole problem. Firstly, that human 
life has to be judged by certain qualitative criteria which deter- 
mine how far it is in conformity with the general harmonious 
pattern of human existence and secondly, to what extent it 
adopts proper media to achieve the objectives that this crite- 
rion tries to suggest. Itis not the human life alone but the 
the whole creation which baffles explanation : nevertheless, it 
holds an appealing communication for us. Human beings have 
been endowed with special attributes which do not exist with 
lower animals, who are not gifted with those intellectual powers 
that enable the human beings to understand themselves as well 
as others or arouse their sense of discrimination, understanding, 
and evaluation. The whole creation is moving towards some 
goal whether it is conscious of it or not. Human beings by 
virtue of their special powers and potentialities are able to read 
some purpose and define to some extent the course of this 
cosmic movement. Yet they also have their limitations, and 
with all their intelligence they are very often unable to probe 
completely into its various mysteries. It makes them conscious 
of their limitations and need for better equipment. 

But such a quest for truth should not be confused with human 
virtues or values of life. An individual may lead a virtuous 
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life and may not yet at all know the mystery of human life. 
The reason is that whereas the problems of mystery of human 
existence form the basic essentials of metaphysics, the problems 
of values in life are constituents of human ethics. To lead a 
good, virtuous and gracious life individuals need not study the 
fundamentals of any metaphysical school of thought but they 
need to live a life that contributes to the general harmony of 
creation to which a reference has been made above. And this 
brings us to the problem with which we started above : what 
is it that makes life beautiful and gracious ? In considering the 
goal of life it would be desirable that we concentrate primarily 
onthe means. Since the goal has neither been determined nor 
is there any likelihood of its being finally described, it sounds 
reasonable for us to concentrate on the means and through them 
continue the progress towards the goal. From the point of view 
of education the reference to means is specially meaningful and 
an educational philosophy should explain why and what 
means are worthwhile and what means are to be discarded and 
why. The question of ‘how’ and ‘when’ forms a separate branch 
of study broadly termed ‘psychology’ and we are not concerned 
with that in this volume. Here we are concerned with a study 
of the various philosophical thoughts in so far as they influence 
education. In other words, we are to study philosophy to find 
out the ends towards which we educate and the means through 
which to realise them. i 
Since the very earliest times philosophers, poets, and 
men of learning have been emphasising those common character- 
istics of life that human beings share with other animals. In our 
ancient Sanskrit literature we find our sages and philosophers 
remarking that hunger, sleep, fear, love, sex, desires etc, are 
common to all living creatures and that human beings share 
them with others. In so far as the satisfaction of such instinc- 
tive desires is concerned human beings do not havea psycho- 
logy markedly different from animal psychology. What is it, 
then, that raises them above the animal level and earns them 
the title of human beings rather than animal beings ? In answering 
the question we have to refer again to some of the significant 
remarks made in our ancient Sanskrit literature and which 
lend an emphatic support to the idealistic school of philosophy. 
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Concept of Dharma in Indian Philosophy 

A special significance is attached to the use of the term 
‘Dharma’ in Sanskrit literature which does not mean ‘religion’ 
only. Religion is a part of ‘Dharma’; it is not all synonymous 
with Dharma. Religion concerns itself with’man’s relations 
with God. ‘Dharma’ according to the root of the word 
comprises all that a human being is supposed to think, feel, and 
do, whether it is concerned with his relations with other human 
beings or Nature or God. The idea of Dharma conceives a 
cosmic unity to which human beings by their thinking, feeling, 
„and doing must contribute. Dharma has thus come to acquire in 
Indian philosophy not only a spiritual significance but a social 
significance as well. The great sages of ancient India referred 
to Dharma as leading to prosperity in life here and hereafter, 
and they conceived Dharma as a compendium of human virtues 
like patience, fortitude, forgiveness, purity, self-contro], non- 
stealing, truth, intelligence, knowledge and virtues which raise 
human beings from the animal level. Those virtues set him on 
the way to self-enlightenment and self-realization. Dharma 
in Indian philosophy is a way of life. 

This broad concept of Dharma does not confine itself to 
man’s relations to God only. It is co-terminus with life. It 
envisages those ethical and social values of human life which 
human beings should accept and demonstrate through their 
thinking, feeling, and doing for the realisation of their relations 
with God and their fellow beings. Again, the idea of Dharma 
emphasises not so much the goal as the means through which 
the goal is to be achieved. The whole philosophical thought 
converges to a theme where ends do not justify means but where 
means purify ends and help the individual to progress in 
the direction of knowledge, goodness, and truth which form the 
cardinal bases of Dharma. 

To put the above philosophical interpretation of Dharma in 
a nutshell, religion as conceived in Indian philosophy is a 
comprehensive term. It relates to all those modes of thinking, 
feeling and action that enable an individual to develop himself 
to the greatest possible degree to which his potentialities permit 
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him to do and also to be able to contribute to the progressive 
development of the society. Such a conception of religion 
alone can raise human beings above the animal level and 
entitle them to be called human beings. 

Scientist’s Viewpoint 

The scientist’s viewpoint approaches the problem from a 
different angle though it does not fundamentally differ from the 
philosophical conception of religion referred to above. The natu- 
ral scientist regards human beings as animals who have reached 
a high stage of evolution—a stage characterised by a conscious 
use of intelligence and reason. Consequently, human beings can 
think and act with greater intelligence and reason. The power 
of reasoning is denied to the lower animals—which power alone 
enables human beings to distinguish between contrasting quali- 
ties of an object or phenomenon. Animals do possess intelli- 
gence in varying degrees but human beings are gifted with the 
power to use intelligence consciously. And that is why it is 
often said that a person who does not use his intelligence and 
does not apply reason to his thinking and action is an animal 
with the human form. 


Human beings can express through diverse media 

Another important quality of human beings alone is their 
capacity to express their thoughts, feelings, emotions, ideas, hopes, 
fears, and ambitions through diverse media,-—gestures and 
words being the most significant of them. This capacity in- 
cludes both receptive and productive abilities. Human beings 
can understand what is spoken to them and they can express 
their ideas, thoughts, emotions etc., which others can under- 
stand. This ability enables human beings to build up a new 
environment which is not characteristic of lower animals, This 
environment is characteristic of human beings only and the 
development of the personality of a human being is possible 
only through the social environment in which an individual 
participates. 

The capability of a human being to speak, exchange ideas 
and feelings with others, think, and reason and make a subs- 
tantial contribution to the totality of social environment i3 a 
unique gift to humanity. Without its proper use mankind 
might degenerate to the animal level. Yet this capacity is only 
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_a means to an end, not an end in itself. The goal of human 


existence is the pursuit of an ideal of good human life, which: 
is to be lived well by each individual. The powers and poten- 
tialities with which a human being is endowed may be used for 
both noble and ignoble ends. The function of education is to 
enable the individual to use his capacities for attaining noble 
purposes. This will help him not only to effect improvement 
in his own life and fulfil his individual objectives, but also to 
make his contribution toward the development and improve- 
ment of the social environment. Education has thus a vital 
relationship with life, if by ‘life’ we mean a good life—a life 
which is lived well, and which is lived by the individual along 
with other individuals. 

Education for improving Life 

A study of the ends of human existence is the sphere of 
philosophy with which we are not here directly concerned. Our 
principal concern here is an understanding of the vital role 
that education has to play in improving standards of living 
good life. As human beings we have to consistently find out 
how we can improvise conditions conducive to the betterment 
of human life. We find a large number of animate creatures 
striving after the perfection of their own species. The degree 
to which they succeed is dependent upon the degree to which 
they use their powers and capacities. This process of striving 
after perfection is unconscious in the case of lower animals be- 
cause of their being inferior to human beings in several respects. 
In the case of human beings the process of evolution is a 
conscious one and if they do not contribute to improve life they 
are atrophying those powers and capacities with which they 
have been gifted, and the use of which raises them above the 
level of other animals. This does not mean that all human 
beings have the same amount of ability to develop themselves. 
equally towards a progressive regeneration of society. Many 
people are physically or mentally handicapped and for that 
reason they are unable to develop their personality to the full. 
Some do not have adequate facilities, and the lack of a suitable 
environment handicaps them to achieve the best in life. But 
these considerations relate to the organisation of the social envi- 
ronment and the adequacy of the facilities available to each 
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individual for the development of his personality ; they do not, 
however, relate to a philosophy of education— determining 
relationship between good life and education. Our basic 
hypothesis is that education is an essential base of good life. 
If our education does not contribute towards the realisation of 
that objective there has been some error in its conception and 
administration. Good education will make good human 
beings. We have not discussed so far what “good education is 
and we leave the discussion for a later stage in this book. Our 
problem here is the determination of the vital role that educa- 


tion has to play in modifying and improving human behaviour , 


so that as living beings they can be distinguished from other 
animals. Let us discuss this in somewhat greater detail. 

Education and human existence 

The principal area of education is to enable the individual 
to make full use of his capacities and secure the growth which 
his potentialities permit him to do. Education is thus a means 
to the attainment of those ends which make a person human 
and distinguish him from other animals. We shall discuss 
later on what the broad aims of education are ; suffice it to say 
here that satisfaction of physical needs is not the only aim of 
human life and that man does not live by bread alone. “The 
unfulfilled ends of his being are the increasing knowledge of the 
truth, increasing wisdom in the application of his knowledge 
to the problems of living, increasing enjoyment of persons and 
things worthy of love and appreciation, increasing realisation 
of a proper organisation of mankind on the earth, increasing 
fulfilment of an unconditional obligation to know and to do the 
right, the increasing reverence for the spiritual realities of ex- 
istence.”1 To the extent to which human beings show an 
understanding of these objectives and make conscious efforts to 
realise them by living beyond the physical level, to that extent, 
they realise the goals of human existence. The real needs of 
human beings are not their physical needs which they share 
with all other animals and to the realisation of which their 


2? Horne, H. H.: An Idealistic Philosophy of Education, The 


Forty First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, p. 156. 
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activities are mostly directed. The real needs of human beings 
‘relate to the fulfilment of those higher objectives and values that 
are related to their relationships with their fellow-beings and to 
the Supreme Creator—relationships helping them to satisfy 
their social, spiritual, intellectual and moral needs. It is in 
the realm of these needs that education has a very potent and 
significant role to play. Verily, it is education that will deter- 
mine the utility or futility of human existence, by providing 
opportunities and experiences to individuals to improve 
their life. 

From the philosophical point of view the views expressed 
above tend to be idealistic. On the other hand, a strictly 
scientific view may trace the origin of all human activities to 
the satisfaction of the individual’s physical needs. The desire to 
live is the principal urge which prompts all human activities 
and, therefore, the principal needs of human life are physical 
rather than spiritual or intellectual. Such a view has gained 
much favour with several schools of philosophies. But none 
of them belittles the importance of man’s spiritual and intellec- 
tual needs. The biological point of view differs from the 
idealistic standpoint not in respect of the needs of human beings 
but in respect of the priorities fixed up in respect of those needs. 
It is not our purpose here to discuss these philosophical diffe- 
rences. What we want to emphasise at this point is the impor- 
tance of man’s spiritual, intellectual and social needs and the 
instrumentality of education in enabling the individual to 
achieve them. It should be borne in mind that survival is not 
the only important aim of education; itis in fact, one of its 
secondary objectives. The principal value of human existence 
and hence of education lies not ina man’s desire to live merely 
as a biological datum. It lies on the other hand, on the effec- 
tive use of his intelligence and powers with which he is specially 
gifted. Education aids him to develop a sense of discrimina- 
tion ana different values which make life the pride of Shuman 
species.” The urge to live is one of the concerns of an indivi- 
dual, but it is not the only concern, Throughout the centuries 
man has been found risking and sacrificing life as well for the 


attainment of certain ends and values which he loves and which 


give life its real meaning and value. 
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Education and the basic needs of human life 

Let us now consider the basic needs of human life and 
discuss how eduction is instrumental in satisfying them. As an 
individual a human being has his individual needs ; as a social 
being he has his social needs. It has to be constantly re- 
membered that man is a social being and that without the re- 
alisation of his social needs a human being cannot exist. 
The needs of an individual with regard to his physical welfare 
are important no doubt, but more important than these are 
his needs which relate to his position as a member of the society. 
No individual can exist apart from society. We do not talk 3 
about those people who leave the world and who have no con- 
tact with the world of human beings. To function effectively 
as a member of a social group, the individual must acquire 
social efficiency. His individual needs may be satisfied as long 
as they are compatible with social needs. In case of a conflict 
between the two, individual interests and needs must be surren- 
dered to promote socially acceptable ends. It is only through 
society and as a member of a social group that an individual 
can develop his personality to the full and can also contribute to 
the development of society, of which he is an integral part... 
.„man never exists in himself, he never lives as a true hermit. 
‘Man’ is the wrong word ; we should speak of ‘men’ and: we 
should ground our every speculation about men on the concrete 
behaviour and relations of men as we find them. The most 
conspicuous feature of men and women is that they must be 
discussed in the plural, they are social by nature. The science 
of men will be the science of society”? 

From the individual’s standpoint a human being has three 
types of needs viz. physical, intellectual and spiritual, related 
respectively to his physical welfare, intellectual growth, and 
spiritual upliftment. From the social viewpoint an individual 
needs to be equipped with all those skills, attitudes, and traits 
of character that make him a worthy member of society. The 
great naturalist, Herbert Spencer has broadly classified the 
needs of human beings under five categories, viz.,— 


1 Cohen, Robert S.: On the Marxist Philosophy of Education, 
The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the study of 
Education ; Modern Philosophies and Education, pp. 177-78, 
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1. Activities which directly minister to an individual’s 
self-preservation. 

2. Activities which indirectly minister to his self-preser- 
vation. 

3. Activities that are concerned with the upbringing of 
offspring. 

4. Activities related to the proper maintaining of social 
and political relationships. 

5. Lastly, those activities and needs which relate to the 
satisfaction of the cultural and aesthetic sense and needs of the 
individual. 

The above classification of human needs and activities con- 
forms to a scientific viewpoint and bears out the validity of 
scientific tendencies in education. The ‘analysis of Herbert 
Spencer does not, however, contrast ‘with the analysis of any 
other school of educational philosophy and there is not any 
wide conflict in their views on the analysis itself. The areas 
where differences in various systems of philosophies come up 
are the areas related to the respective merits of different activities 
and allotting them priorities. We shall discuss these differences 
in detail later on. What we are concerned with here is an 
analysis of human needs and an explanation of how these needs 
are satisfied by education. Even if we do not discuss the ques- 
tion from an academic or philosophic viewpoint and adopt a 
commonsense approach, we realise that as human beings we 
have to live our lives well and also we have to see that others 
also dothe same. Our living our life does not interfere with 
others’ living theirs’ ; rather, each one of us contributes towards 
better conditions of living so that each can live his life well. 
Education has the basic responsibility of enabling the individual 
to live well and also creating those conditions which make it 
possible for all human beings to live their lives properly and 
creatively. 

What makes good life ? 
Before we conclude this chapter let us briefly see what 
ood life is and when is an individual supposed to have lived 
a good life (a) The urge for survival is one of the strongest 
urges to impel an individual to pursue different activities. Self 
preservation remains the first law of nature and from birth to 
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death a living organism tries to prolong life and pursue such . 


activities that keep it physically fitand healthy. In the case of 
human beings the urge to live is a conscious process. Therefore 
one of the important purposes of education is to enable the 
individual to develop his body and keep it in good condition. 
Physical health is also dependent on mental health. An un- 
balanced mind, which has not developed proper perspective, 
will adversely affect physical health. Throughout his life an 
individual remains deeply concerned about the proper upkeep 
of his physical and mental health. Education is thus a necessity 
for human existence because it is through education that an 
individual learns to make good use of his physical and intell- 
ectual powers, ensuring a healthy mind in a healthy body. 
(b) Another urge which characterizes a human being is to live 
in association with his fellow beings and not to live by him- 
self. An individual receives all his education through the 
social environment though on the physical level he also 
receives education by directly coming into contact with his 
natural environment. In the case of lower beings the physical 
environment is the greatest educative agency and all animals 
except the human beings receive their education through 
adjustment to their physical environment. In the case of human 
beings social environment plays a significant role. They receive 
their education through a process of interaction with their social 
environment. Since this process of contact goes on throughout 
life it may be said that education is a life-long process, At 
different stages of his life a human being gains new experiences 
which help to modify and reconstruct his existing experiences, 
This widens his outlook and gives him matutity. The impact 
with new experiences is educationally very gainful and it 
improves the tone of an individual’s whole personality. This 
change in experience affecting human behaviour consequently 
is symbolical of education and “if we take education in this 
large sense, all life is education and nothing is exempt from it. 


It is the constant interactions among people and between people 
and the objective world.”1 P 


1 Ulich, Robert R. : Fundamentals of Democratic 


(1940), p. 10. Education 
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Education is a necessity for human existence. It is also a 
necessity for the existence of society. In their efforts to live, 
human beings also strive to ensure the existence of the social 
environment which makes it possible for them to live. They 
endeavour to provide the necessary energy and force which 
gives strength to society for its continuance. They do this by 
teaching the youngsters the ideals, traditions, ambitions, 
thoughts and feelings, hopes and desires of the society and by 
inculcating among them those skills, attitudes and dispositions 
that will enable them to become potential for the existence of 
society as well. To quote John Dewey. “What nutrition and 
reproduction are to physiological life, education is to social 
life.”1 (c) We should however realise that the needs are related 
to good life and that they have meaning only in so far as they 
do not transgress the standards of good living. We do not think 
it would be relevant for our purpose here to indulge ina 
philosophic discussion regarding the meaning of ‘good life.’ 
Suffice it to say that a life is good if it is lived well by an indivi- 
dual and if it does not interfere with the interests of other 
beings in living their lives well. So long as an individual is, 
living with others, satisfying his personal needs and also contri-, 
buting to the welfare of others he is living a good life. Good , 
education alone is instrumental in enabling an individual to 
live such a life. This alone will eliminate the negative effects 
of those evil tendencies and influences which hamper the growth 
of human personality and also tend to disrupt the social order 
which is essential for human progress. This will inculcate 
among them those virtues, skills, and attitudes that go to deve- 
lop in them a sturdy social sense and make them worthy mem- 
bers of society. (d) The social needs of an individual are as 
important as his personal needs. In fact it is difficult to say as 
to which of them are more important. The respective claims 
of the individual and those of the society will be discussed 
later. Here we want to emphasise the importance of the social 
environment and the necessity to contribute towards its better- 
ment by individuals constituting that society, An individual is 
a social being and a social group draws its strength from the 


1 Dewey, John : Democracy and Education (1916), p. 11. 
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contributious of each member of that group. It is important, 
therefore, that along with one’s own development an individual 
endeavours to give his best tothe improvement of the social 
environment without which it is not possible for the individual 
to have good education. And if there is no good education, 
there is no good life. 
Social needs and education 

It has been pointed out above that a human being has to 
depend upon society for the fulfilment of his needs and the 
society in its turn has to depend for the fulfilment of its needs 
upon human beings. Their relationship is thus _ reciprocal and 
each can survive only when there is co-operation between both. 
Their interests are, therefore, intertwined. The urge to live 
and grow is natural to all creation. Even trees and plants give 
evidence of their internal urge to grow. Inthe case of lower 
animals this urge works unconsciously and is restricted only to 
the physical plane. Animals try to adapt themselves to their 
physical environment which enables them to exist. They take 
the environment as they find it and strive their utmost to use it 
to live. Inthe case of human beings the effort is a conscious 
process, and though many animals also try to modify the 
environment to ensure their existence, human beings do that 
much more effectively, possessed as they are of superior 
powers. Even birds make their nests and many animals dig 
caves for the purpose for ensuring safety to their life. To make 
life secure and to work for its betterment is a natural urge 
shared in a greater or lesser degree by all living beings. This 
urge highlights the importance of the physical environment, 
, But in the case of human beings we find that they have a social 
environment too which other animals do not have. Participa- 
ition in this environment distinguishes man from other crea- 
tures, and a human being can claim to be human in the sense 
that he is an active participant in his social environment. The 
social environment provides varied opportunities for the deve- 
lopment of man’s intellectual and spiritual powers and lifts him 
above the animal level. This environment does not have a 
concrete shape, but it exists in b the form of achievements of 
human intellect and soul. It is a compendium of all that 


humanity has achieved in the realm of art, literature i 
y 


sciences ' 
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“etc, It reflects in the accumulation of experiences which 
originate and sustain the hopes, ideals, traditions, beliefs, 
behaviour patterns, occupations and institutions that form the 
life-spirit of a social organism, resuscitating it to live and grow. 
It is the obligation of each human being to contribute towards 
the development of the social environment and make it richer 
by his own contributions, Education, as has been mentioned 
above, enables the individual to meet his social obligations. 


That is why education has been called the nutrition for society. 


_ A programme of good education provides the necessary energy 
and vitality through which the social organism continues to 
grow and progress as it also provides the necessary facilities to 
the individual for his physical, mental, and spiritual growth. 


SUMMARY 


Education plays a vital role in giving ‘human beings 
proper equipment to lead to gracious and harmonious 
life. Even lower animals make an unconscious efiort 
to make their life happy by securing adjustment with 
their environment. Among human beings effort for self 
improvement and making their life happy and comfor- 
table is conscious and deliberate. They try to secure 
happiness not only at the physical but also at the 
spiritual level. Education in the widest sense is this 
constant interaction between the individual and the 
environment. No good life is conceivable without 
education. Educationally stimulating environment is 
not restricted merely to physical level nor happiness 
limited to mere satisfaction of human needs. 

Whatever may be the aim of human existence 
according to different schools of thought, yet all of 
them agree that :— 

(a) human life is to be judged by certain qualitative 
criteria which determine how far it is in confor- 
mity with the general pattern of existence. 

(b) that there is need for adopting proper media to 
achieve these objectives. 

Intellectual powers of human beings give new mean- 
ing to life. The aim of human life is self-enlightenment 
and self-realization. This involves the adoption of noble 
means to realize noble ends. The aim of human exis- 
tence is to practise ‘Dharma’ in its broad concept. 
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Human beings have a distinct quality to express’ 
themselves through diverse media—sgestures and words 
being the most significant of them. Human beings 
can build up new environment which may aid R ET. 
their growth and development. The geal of fier 
existence is the pursuit of an ideal of good human 
life, which is to be lived well. The function of educa- 
tion is to enable the individual to use his capacities for 
attaining noble purposes. 

A good life is one which is lived well and which is 
lived by the individual along with other individuals 
Good education gives social efficiency to individuals 
along with securing their fullest development. The 
interests of the individual and society are reciprocal— 
the progress and advance of one without the other are 
inconceivable. 

The principal aim of education is to enable the in- 
dividual to make full use of his capacities and secure 
the growth of society which his potentialities permit 
hira to do. Satisfaction of physical needs is not the only 
aim of human life. 

The needs of an individual broadly speaking, fall 
into two categories, viz. (1) those relating to his con 
welfare—physical, intellectual and spiritual and (2 
those relating to his obligations to society of which (2) 
isan integral part. The fulfilment of these Reeds 1e 
dependent upon a programme of good education tiny 
will enable the individual to develop his personalit j 
well as provide to him those skills, attitudes and Le 
positions that will enable him to contribute effectivel = 
towards the improvement and development of societ y 
Education is thus a necessity for human life. Th. 
social organism also, like the individual, receives ike 
mecessary energy and vitality from education throu b 
which it continues to grow. Through education ESA 
passes on to its growing generations its ideals, ho A 
ambitions, beliefs, traditions and all that comes aa P 
cultural attainments. John Dewey rightly said, Whee 
nutrition and reproduction are to Physiologica] tes 
education is to social life” The social environment 
provides varied opportunities for the development f 
man’s intellectual and spiritual powers and lifts 1a 
above the animal level. ang 


Chapter 2 


Education —Meaning and Aims 


Introduction 
Before discussing the aims and objectives of education it is 
necessary for us to define whatis meant by education. In 
common parlance education is regarded as synonymous with 
school instruction. The aim of all good education is to prepare 
the child for future life so that he acquires the necessary equip- 
ment to discharge his reponsibilities successfully. This concep- 
tion of education has great significance for us as it meets the 
actual demands of life. This definition of the term ‘education? 
is to be responsive to the needs of the individual in relation to 
his life. It has a much more acceptable appeal to human 
minds than its academic or philosophic interpretations. 
Education has meanings and value if it promotes good life. 
The criteria of good life, and consequently of education, depend 
upon the idealism and philosophy of people of different ages. 
It has, however, to be realized that an interpretation and 
approach to different problems of life are vitally affected by the 
current philosophy of life which gives them their real meaning , 
and worth. Whatever we think or feel or do, there is always to ) 
be noticeable in our thoughts, feelings and actions a close 
correspondence and consistency of motives which originate from 
our philosophy of life. We are not discussing in this chapter the 
differences in philosophies of life, which will be taken up at a 
later stage. What we want to point out here is the close relation- 
ship between our thoughts, feelings and actions on the one 
hand, and our philosophy of life on the other. Differences of 
ideas, ideologies, behaviour and actions exist due to differences 
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in philosophies thac human beings profess. This diversity not 
only accounts for differences in human thinking and action but 
is also responsible for differences in the organisation and admi- 
nistration of human institutions, 

Relation between Education and Phi 

Life 

Society establishes different types of institutions, 
educational, to disseminate among its members thos 
dispositions, creeds and faiths that sustain and support the phi- 
losophy that it professes. Just as there have been, and there are, 
different philosophies of life so also there have been, and there 
are, different philosophies of education too. Educational philoso- 
phies are conditioned by the philosophies of life. The dominant 
philosophy of a human group at a particular time determines 
the character of education in that society. 

A study of educational systems in different societies, past and 
present, might reveal many differences among them. This 
might lead us to think that each system is different from the 
other. Such a conclusion might be misleading, Differences in 
organisational patterns of education have also been influenced 
by the special needs of a society at a particular time, They may 
not be necessary due to diversities of culture and Philosophies, 
As we look at the different philosophies of education we notice 
that they can be broadly categorised 


into not very many in 
number ; yet differences in educational systems far 


losophy of 


specially 
e ideals, 


outnumber 
them. The reason is obvious : differences 1n systems and orga- 
nisational patterns might be due to differences in needs and 


changes in social, economic and political systems ; t 
may not reflect on diversities of philosophical bases, 
philosophical differences and ideologies play a great rol 
mining the aims and programmes vf education as w 
in the chapters that follow. 

Another point which deserves attention here is that as there 
are differences in educational philosophies so there are differen- 
ces in the interpretation of the term ‘education’, If we take 
stock of all definitions of education given by educational philo- 
sophers at different places in differènt ages we shall fing that 
they run into several pages. But this does not mean that each 
definition is different from other definitions, Differences in 


hey may or 
However, 
c indeker- 


€ shall see 
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definitions do not mean differences in the real values of educa- 
tion accepted by people in different ages. In other words, we 
come across many types of educational systems and organisation, 
we find people giving different definitions of the term ‘education,’ 
we also notice many differences in the practices adopted by edu- 
cational institutions for executing their programmes, yet we 
realise that philosophically there are not as many differences as 
they seem to exist outwardly. There is more or less identity and 
unanimity on the principles governing their organization and 
programmes. Differences become prominent and all too glaring 
when such principles find expression on the practical level. Let 
us prove this argument by studying a few definitions of edu- 
cation provided by some educational philosophers : 

Education Defined 

(i) “Education should be thought of as man’s reciprocal 
adjustment to nature, to his fellows, and to the ultimate nature 
of the cosmos.” (H. H. Horne) 

(ii) ‘Education is the organised development and equip- 
ment of all the powers of a human being, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, by and for their individual and social uses, direc- 
ted towards the union of these activities with their Creator as 
their final end.” (T. Corcoran S. J.) 

(iii) ‘Education is the process in which those powers 
(abilities, capacities) of men which are susceptible to habitua- 
tion are perfected by good habits, by means artistically contrived, 
and employed by any man to help another or himself achieve 
the end in view” (i. e., good habits.) (Adler). 

(iv) “Any adequate educational programme will thus be 
concerned to help each individual child grow up from his state 
of initial dependence into full participation in the richest 
available group life including in a democratic country a full 
share in the active management of group affairs. Such an 
adequate programme will besides goon further to an active 
effort to improve the group culture.” (Kilpatrick) 

A close analysis of these and other definitions of education 
will reveal that though the vocabulary used in them to define 
‘education’ is different, yet in essence they do not have much 
difference. It is, therefore, true that though there might exist 
some differences among philosophers of education regarding 
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organisation of education and also the immediate objectives of 
education, there are not many differences regarding the ultimate 
aims of education. 

Education : Its Meaning x 

Let us now briefly discuss what it is that we mean by 
education. In our ancient literature we find plenty of evidence 
in support of the view that ‘education leads the individual from 
darkness into light’. The meaning and significance of education 
as concieved by ancient philosophers in our country relates to 
enabling the individual to understand and live his life well. 
We live in this world not only with the purpose of acquiring 
economic self-sufficiency and meeting our requirements in 
respect of physical and material welfare, but we have also to 
understand the real purpose of our existence which is far above 
the level of material needs. Such an outlook rests upon an 
essentially idealistic philosophy of life which in a respect is diffe- 
rent from naturalistic philosophy. The ancient philosophers in 
India developed and cherished this outlook and it became the 
philosophical basis not only of educational system but of all 
other systems as well, 

Idealism, naturalism, and pragmatism are three major 
philosophies of education based upon three major philosophies 
of life which we shall discuss later on. In the organisation of 
education in the present century there is no distinctive stamp of 
one single philosophy. In fact, philosophies of life have a general 
rather than a specific influence on education. This is amply 
borne out by educational systems of today. In our analysis of 
the aims of education and their organisation, procedures and 
techniques we find that each of these philosophies has influenced 
our modes of thinking and action. Modern education reflects 
a fusion of diverse philosophical thinkings. In all our 
educational plans and policies we seek to derive benefit 
from the accumulated experiences of all people at all 
times. This tendency in education is usually called the eclectic 
tendency, which we shall examine in details in a separate 
chapter. 

Whatever the differences on the philosophic levels, it may be 
stated that education brings about considerable changes in the 
individual relating to his physical, intellectual and spiritual 
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conditions. These changes do not occur in individual’s life at 
any fixed time but they take place impecrceptively in the course 
ofan individual’s contact with his environment. Since this 
contact isa life-long process, changes take place throughout 
life and the process of education continues life- -long. In the 
broad sense education is, therefore, the totality of changes that 
take place in an individual’s behaviour as a result of his contact 
with his physical and social environment.! Such changes have 
value and significance not only to the individual but also to the 
society. The changes are significant only when they contribute 
along with the development of an individual's personality to- 
ward his becoming a more and more useful member of society. 

Education—Its broad sense 

In a discussion of the meaning of education we must be 
clear about the two meanings of education—one in a broad 
sense, and the other in a narrow sense. In the broad sense 
education is a life-long process and as an individual goes on 
increasing his store of experience through contact with the 
environment he receives some education in one form or another. 
This kind of education is not the sole responsibility of educa- 
tional institutions but it is the whole environment which 
becomes the educative agency for each human being. Contact 
with the environment adds to the experiences of the individual 
and produces some changes in his behaviour (by which we 
mean his thinking, feeling and action). All such changes are 
indicative of some education received by the individual. Edu- 
cation in this broad sense enables the individual to develop 
to the full his native potentialities, and equips him well for gra- 
cious and harmonious living. The components of such an 
education may be briefly enumerated as under :— 

(i) Education is the process of providing to an individual 
facilities for the development of his native powers. The capa- 
1 ‘Education in the broadest sense can be nothing less tha 

changes made in the human beings by their expeyién 

Te R. Geiger : An a Approach t 


of experience, giving it a more socialised v; 
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the medium of increased social efficiency.” (Jo. 
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city to grow physically, intellectually and ppiritually is inherent 
in the individual and education functions to give body, mind 
and soul all the perfection to which they are susceptible. ; 

(ii) Socrates defined the purpose pieducetion by saying 
that it is “to dispel error and discover the truth - We may 
explain his statement by stating that the function of education 
is to lead the individual from falsehood to truth, from darkness 
into light, from wickedness to righteousness. This view was 
accepted as the supreme aim of education in our ancient 
literature. 

(iii) Education, as has been mentioned earlier, enables 
the individual to live a good life. “In the natural order of 
things,” said Rousseau, “all men being equal their common 
vocation is manhood.” To live a good life is the moral o 
tion that a human being has to discharge. The essential 
function of education, therefore, is to teach the individual how 
to live well before it is to teach him any other trade. 

(iv) According to the great Swiss reformer, Pestalozzi, 
education consists in the natural, harmonious and progressive 
development of the innate powers of the individual, 
Says that “education should lead and guide man to c 
concerning himself and in himself, to face with nature, and to 
unity with God.” These views also pertain to the broad view 


of education which is far above the level of academic subjects 
taught in the traditional manner. 
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(v) With the advent of sociological and scientific trends 
in education many educationists of the 19th and 20th centuries 
have laid greater emphasis on those values of education which 
relate to man’s social environment and his relationships with 
his fellow beings. It will be instructive here to quote the views 
of some of them, before we conclude our discussion of the broad 
meaning of education : 
(a) ‘Education means the universal distrib 

knowledge’, (Lester F. Ward.) 
(b) “It has been said that an e 


ution of extant 


st edge.” (Nathaniel Butler) 


(c) “Education is the organisation of acquired habits of con- 
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duct, or actions and tendencies of behaviour such as will 

fit the individual to his physical and social environment.” 

(William James) 

(d) “To educate a man is to adjust him to those elements of 

his environment that are of concern in modern life, and 

to develop, organise and train his powers so that he may 

make efficient and proper use of them”. (W.E. Ruediger) 

(e) Education is “a process of development...... from infancy 

to maturity, the process by which he adapts himself 

gradually in various ways to his physical, social and 
spiritual environment”. (T. Raymont) 

An examination of all these definitions explains the role 
that education plays in the development of human personality 
and how it enables the individual to participate effectively in 
social life. All educationists, past and present, regard education 
as a process of man’s growth and development from infancy to 
maturity which takes place in the social media and is the result 
of “constant interaction among people and between people and 
the objective world”? 

Education : its narrow meaning 

In the narrow sense education is confined to school and 
university instruction. In common parlance we say that a boy 
or girl has completed education when he or she has completed 
certain courses of studies in schools and universities. This 
interpretation of the term ‘education’ has a utilitarian signi- 
ficance. There is no gainsaying the fact that unless a youth 
has learnt to apply his knowledge properly and has developed 
in himself those attitudes and traits of character that make him 
a worthy member of society his education has not been com- 
plete. Proper use of knowledge is the touchstone of good 
education and if knowledge gained remains a mere abstrac- 
tion and does not integrate with the personality of an indivi- 
dual, the real purpose of education may be said to have been. 
defeated. School or college education that an individual 
receives from different social agencies and through his direct 
contact with the enviroment is one of the many types of edu- 


1 Gf. Robert Ulich: Fundamentals of Democratic Education, 
p. 10. ; 
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cation that can make his personality rich, harmonious, and 
balanced. We may use the term ‘instruction’ for the more 
receives through 
or college. The 
tual information 
but it consists of the 
s and capacities so 


at school or college 
it is not the only 


Education : its Process 

The word ‘education’ has a Latin derivation. Latin dic- 
3 ae s é 4 eae 
tionaries give the meaning of word educare’ as bringing up 
children physically and mentally’, The word ‘duco’ however, 
means ‘I lead’ in Latin and ‘e’ stands for ‘out of”. Tfwe adopt 
this derivation, we realise that education js the process of 
‘drawing out from within’ rather than ‘imposing from without’, 


ducation’? and whatever jts 


not merely 
knowledge. The knowledge- 
both unsound and unreliable, 


is not instruction only but a 
F behaviour of the chi 


a harmonious and balanced personali 
education isa life- 


The real Purpose of education 
modification o 


ms the agency of his 


education, Different 
specialised agencies of education, 


may they be the school, 


college or university, have to so organise the process of education 
in relation to their aim and means that it helps to contribute 
and achieve the aim of education. 


In the educative Process two persons are 
educator and the educand. The resulting pr 
efforts is education, If one is teaching, 
if one is speaking, the other i 
other following, and so on. 


involved—the 
Ocess of their 
the other js learning ; 
if one is directing, the 
es are mutually related 


s hearing ; 
The activiti 
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and inter-dependent. They cannot realise their aims and objec- 
tives without the co-operation of each other. Education results 
from the interaction of their personalities. This is why Adams 
calls education a bi-polar process—a process which js the result 
of co-operative efforts of the teacher and the taught. This 
process involves appreciating the point of view of the other with 
the purpose of modifying the responses of the other, It is also 
a conscious and deliberate process because the educator clearly 
realises the need and efficacy of modifying the personality of 
the learner, The means by which the educator seeks to realise 
his purpose are two: (1) personal influence and making an 
impact of his personality upon the personality of the educand 
(ii) giving knowledge and educationally gainful experiences 
for enabling the educand to use it in various ways in a 
vicarious manner. 

Teaching is in effect causing to learn. It is a conjoint acti- 
vity, where the roles of both the educator and the educand are 
significant. The educator has to direct instruction towards 
educationally significant ends. In this shared activity the 
teacher has to be constantly active and vigilant. Both the 
teacher and the pupil are to be active and are to remain con- 
stantly in a,state of activity. In all sound learning the educand 
too is not to be a passive recipient of knowledge. On the other 
hand, he has to be an active participant in the learning pro- 
cess. It is significant to realise that inthe progressive education 
of the child through different periods there is a gradual shifting 
of activity from the educator’s side to the educand’s. In the 
beginning, the educand needs much help, guidance, direction 
and control which he gradually starts taking from himself as he 
gathers more and more experience, self-confidence and know- 
ledge. During early periods the external educator does more 
than the educand, but as the process advances, the educand 
gradually comes to acquire such a mastery of himself that he 
becomes practically his own educator. The real value of the 
educative process lies in its transforming the educand into his 
own educator. ‘Like a good doctor, the good educator proves 
the efficiency of his work by making himself unnecessary.” 

This transfer of activity does not in any way affect the basis 
of bi-polarity in education. Even when the educand becomes 
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more and more self-reliant and becomes his own educator, he 
only changes the relative energies of the two poles. He has 
still to a considerable extent to depend upon the educator for 
guidance and stimulation. Polarity in education is a sort of 
subject-object relationship and this relationship continues as 
long as the process of education continues. 

The influence of pragmatic philosophy in education em- 
phasises the importance of three elements in education, viz., 
educator, educand and curriculum, John Dewey emphasises 
along with the development of the individual the social aim of 
education. An individual isa member of society and he can 
secure his growth only in and through society. The child’s 
instincts and traits of character can have full play and signi- 
ficance only when “we transfer them into their social equiva- 
lents. We must also be able to carry them back into a social 
past and see them as the inheritance of previous race activities. 
We must also be able to project them into the future to see what 


their outcome and end will be.” The emphasis on the social 


aim of education and acquiring social-efficiency, proper modes 


of conduct and responses which make the child social and at 
the same time individual, is one of the essential components of 
good education. The social organism, therefore 


» 1S an impor- 
tant element and an active p 


articipant in the educative process. 

Let us view this point from another angle. In the process 
of education, besides thè activities of the educator and the 
educand, the role played by the society is also vital. Society 
provides both of them the material to pursue their activities to- 
wards socially acceptable goals. In return, it expects them to 
contribute to its progressive development. This material is not 
in the form of bookish knowledge only but it is a compendium 
of all those knowledges, skills, feelings, thoughts and experiences, 
which sustain the society and which at the same time lead to 
the harmonious development of the human personality. Curri- 
culum, as we call it in a broad sense, is thus the totality of all 
experiences and activities that the child shares to develop himself 
and to become a socially efficient individual. If we recognise 
the importance of curriculum in education along with the edu- 
cator and the educand we find that education is a tri-polar 
process in which three elements—the educator, the educand and 
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the curriculum—are involved. Let us discuss these three ele- 
ments in brief : 

l. Curriculum. The role that curriculum plays in the 
total educative process is very significant. Curriculum provides 
the necessary basis for the activities of the educator and the 
educand. It also delimits their sphere of activity so that the 
whole programme of education follows a well-organised 
course with definite objectives. Ina broad sense curriculum is 
the totality of all the experiences that a child receives at school 
and its basis extends to the totality of experiences of the society 
asa whole. This basis provides the objectives of education and 
defines the scope of the activities and programmes which 
teachers and pupils co-operate to pursue at school. Any pro- 
gramme of democratic education must cater to the social aspect 
ofeducation. In a democratic society education has a very 
significant role to play and the programme of education must 
reflect the ideals and needs of a democratic society. Under 
totalitarian societies the demands of the state are always supreme 
over those of the individual and the process of education is 
characterised by regimentation, control, and indoctrination. 
This does not leave any room for individual freedom, initiative 
and judgment. The curricula in autocratic systems are, there- 
fore, likely to be rigid and uniform and are dictated more by 
the needs of the state than by the needs of the individual. But 
in a democracy situations are different. ‘Democracy demands 
that each human being is to be dealt with by his fellows as a 
living, growing and potentially flowering organism that has a 
right to participate in the decisions that stand to affect him.” 
This conception of individual freedom and work demands a 
complete reversal of educational policies accepted and followed 
under autocratic systems. The present educational trend is 
towards flexibility, adaptability and freedom in place of rigidity, 
regimentation and control. Since a democratic programme of 
education maintains a balance between the needs of the indi- 
vidual and those of the society the curricula of educational 
institutions play a very significant role in reflecting that balance, 
This is why along with the teacher and the learner we have to 


accept the importance of curriculum as the third element in the 


educative process. 
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the precesses of teaching and learning and also of the democra- 
tic philosophy of education, which Stresses the worth of the 
individual and his needs. The concept of child-centred educa- 
tion which found much favour with educationists with the 
advent of psychological tendencies in education is even now 
one of the accepted maxims of educational theory, Recently, 
with changes in the pattern of society and its socio-economic 
and political needs, the emphasis has shifted a little to'a pro- 
gramme of life-centred education. But still so far as the 
methodology of teaching is concerned educationists are agreed 
upon the point that all education must be based upon a psy- 
chological] insight into the child’s capacities, needs, interests 
and dispositions and that education should be a process of 
drawing in from within rather 
Further it envisages that educat 


interest and then by sustainin 
tional media and techniques. It js clear, however, that this 
approach does not in any way minimise the importance of 
the social aim of education. On the other hand, democratic 


3. The Teacher. The third element in the educative pro- 
cess is the teacher. He is the person who is not only a part 
of the pupil’s environment but is also a controller of that 
environment. The real role of the teacher in the educative 
Process is thus two-fold: Asa part of the pupil’s environment 
he teaches through the impact of his personality upon the 
personality of his pupil; as a controller of the environment he 
selects and gives the Pupil those experiences that lead to the 
fulfilment of his individual needs, and also gives him those 
skills and experiences which enable him to live a richer and 
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_fuller life enabling him at the same time to contribute overtly to 


the welfare of the society of which he is an integral part. The 
impact that a good teacher makes upon the personality of the 
pupil is very significant. One of the most important aims of 
education is the fashioning of the character of the individual, 
and in the realisation of this the teacher’s own personality has a 
very vital role to play. The influence of good personalities 
continues to inspire pupils even when they are grown up. We 
do not remember our teachers so much for what they taught us 
as for what they inspired us to do. “Education is not theater, 


-although what is regarded popularly as successful education is 


fairly good theater. The performance fades, aud only the 
teacher’s attitude toward truth and toward student remains 
assimilated or unassimilated by his hearers.’*! 

Before we conclude this discussion of the elements of educa- 
tion, let us briefly summarise the views discussed above : 

(i) Education is the result of the co-operative efforts of the 
educator and the educand towards the realisation of common 
objectives, 

(ii) Curriculum is an important element in the educative 
process and it is the buckle that fastens together the educator 
and the educand to joint action. It defines and limits and the 
sphere of their activities and is therefore the third important 
element in education. 

(iii) A programme of democratic education believes in 
granting freedom, (not licence), to the individual. Since edu- 
cation is designed to serve the needs of the individual also 
to meet the demands of the society, democratic education fulfils 
its purpose only when it satisfies the standards laid down by the 
society. 

(iv) The process of education does not consist of mere in- 
struction. The more important phase of the educative process 
is related to the natural development of the child’s personality. 
Acquiring right kind of attitudes and modes of behaviour and 
practising proper skills are its essential components. 


1 Ralph Harper : Significance of Existence and Recognition for 
Education: The Fifty-fourth Year Book op. cit. p. 238. 
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Aims of Education 

Before we start discussing the aims of education it is im- 
portant for us to explain what we mean by an ‘aim’ or ‘aims’. 
When we talk about the aim of an activity, we are supposed to 
have a clear goal or objective towards the realisation of which 
that activity is directed. The moment we reach the goal or 
realise the objective our activity undergoes some change and is 
directed towards the realisation of some other objective. There 
is thus a close relationship between an activity and the goal, 
Any activity pursued without a clear objective to be realised is 
bound to be haphazard and meaningless. Any objective kept 
in view without the necessary efforts put in for its realisation is 
mere speculation without any significance to reality. The 
relationship, therefore, between objectives and activities is 
vital, and specially in education because much of the wastage 
that we notice in education is due to our not maintaining the 
proper relationship between educational programmes and 
educational purposes. 

Another consideration regarding the interpretation of the 
terms, ‘aims’ or ‘objectives’ merits attention froma philosophic 
point of view. 

Nature of the aims of Education 

What is the nature ofthe aims of education? Are the 
aims of education fixed, final and eternal or are they flexible, 
adaptable and changeable? In seeking an explanation to such 
questions we have to consider their philosophical implications 
and understand the differences between the two philosophies of 
education, which in their turn are related to two distinct 
philosophies of life. For a detailed discussion about the nature 
of idealistic and naturalistic philosophies of education we refer 
toa subsequent chapter in this volume. Our main concern 
here is to discuss the nature of the aims of education in the light 
of two distinct philosophies of education. 

Idealism as a philosophy of education traces its origin to a 
remote past and its value has been accepted by many educa- 
tional philosophers, past and present. As a philosophy, idea- 
lism stands for the superiority of mind over matter, and it con- 
ceives the nature of ultimate reality in terms of mind rather 
than in terms of matter. The idealistic outlook believes in the 


be 
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existence of eternal values of life and consequently defines the 
ultimate aims of education in terms of eternal values of life. 
According to idealistic viewpoint the nature of reality is fixed, 
and inspite of the manifold changes that we perceive through 
our senses in the universe, there runs through these changes an 
eternal spirit which is imperishable and indestructible, of which 
the changing phenomena are external manifestations. In educa- 
tion idealism has come to acquire a very potent influence and 
the idealistic philosophy emphasises the ultimate aims of edu- 
cation as derived from the ultimate realities of existence. This 
does not, however, mean that the idealistic viewpoint minimises 
the importance of the development of human personality and 
the physical, intellectual or moral welfare of the individual. 
These objectives are accepted as real and significant by all 
philosophies of education and no one disputes their close rela- 
tion to educational programmes. According to idealistic stand- 
point there are two types of educational objectives : immediate 
and ultimate. Whereas the immediate objectives are changing, 
flexible and adaptable, the ultimate aims are eternal and fixed. 
In determining any hierarchy of values the immediate 
objectives must occupy a subordinate position. 

The pragmatic philosophy of education approaches the 
problem of educational objectives from a different angle, 
According to this view the nature of reality is not fixed and the 
values of life are in a constant state offlux. The pragmatic 
view lays greater emphasis on human experience which accord- 
ing to them is basic to all educational endeavour. Every other 
thing is considered meaningless if it does not relate itself to 
human experience. It is obvious that the pragmatic view 
emphasises the practical values of life. The pragmatist “turns 
away from abstractions and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, 
from a priori reasons, from fixed principles, closed systems, and 
pretended absolutes and origins. He turns towards concrete- 
ness and adequacy, towards facts, towards arnon and towards 
power ; he likewise demands a universe with real posssibilities 
and real indeterminations, real beginnings, real ends, real evil, 
real crises catastrophes and escapes, a real God and a real 
moral life, just as commonsense conceives these things.” The 
two great protagonists of this philosophy were William James 
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and John Dewey, the latter more known to the educational 
world due to his prolific writings on education. 

According to this philosophy the aims of our activities 
should not be beyond the range of our activities. They are not 
the final termini toward which our activities are directed and 
beyond which there is no activity related to the previous acti- 
vity. The viewpoint is essentially practical in nature and seeks 
to secure a vital relationship between activitity and objectives, 
For appreciating this viewpoint this relationship must be clearly 
grasped. Since objectives are not outside the course of activity, 
they lie within its course, and as an individual goes on pursuing 
an activity he goes on at every stage achieving certain objectives. 
A well-organised activity yields successful results at every step 
and it is purposeful to that extent. These results are natural 
outcomes of the objectives aimed at by the performer. 
therefore is important and aims lie within the course of 
A well-organised and directed activity should, 
always kept in view and towards its execution an individual 
should direct all his energies, Since aims relate to results, and 
the results to our activities are as many as these activities, 
there can be no single aim of education, Education is a life-long 
activity of the individual and hence it cannot conform to a 
single aim. With this fundamental difference between the 
idealistic and pragmatic views regarding the nature of aims and 
education, let us now briefly analy 
regarding such aims, 

Criteria of a good aim 

John Dewey, the greatest exponent of pragmatic philoso- 
phy of education outlines the following aims in his book ‘Demo- 
cracy and Education’. 1 ; 

(i) Good aims are related to real situations of life. They 


grow out of these situations and they can be achieved only under 
those situations. 


Activity 
activity, 
therefore, be 


se the pragmatic theory 


(ii) Flexibility is another important characteristic of a good 
aim. Ifacertain aim has been found suitable under certain 
situations this does not mean that it would be suitable under al] 
situations. Conditions of life are always changing and an aim 


1 1916 (ed), Chapter viii 
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should be elastic enough to meet the demands of changing cir- 
cumstances of life. To quote Dewey, ‘the value ofa legiti- 
mate aim...... lies in the fact that we can use it to changed 
conditions’.t 

(iii) A good aim always represents a span of diverse acti- 
vities.. The real objective in pursuing an end is not the end 
itself but the course of the activity itself, which constitutes the 
core of education. As inthe case of shooting the aim is not 
the target itself but the activity of hitting the target, so in every 
human activity the ends are not certain specified objects but 
rather specified activities. ‘The doing with the thing, not the 
thing in isolation, is the end. The object is but a phase of the 
active end,—continuing the activity successfully. This is what 


is meant by......freeing activity.’ 

The nature of educational aims as envisaged under the two 
educational philosophies poses an important problem for us 
while discussing educational objectives for our society. As we 
shall discuss later on, modern educational system is not corres- 
ponding to one age, one nation, or one tendency or philosophy 
of education. It is the result of a harmonious blending of the 
collective experiences and contributions of different ages and 
nations. Therefore our approach to problems of education should 
not reflect our dislike to one particular theory or educational 
philosophy. We should be as objective as possible in our 
approach. We should formulate such aims of education as corres- 
pond on one hand to our existing needs and on the other, are 
supported by our philosophy of life. The idealistic philosophy 
emphasises the eternal values of life and consequently defines 
the nature of educational aims. in terms of these values. The 
pragmatic view on the other hand lays stress on the values 
conceived and determined by human experience and conse- 
defines the nature of the aims in terms of changing 
an beings. The difference, however, is not 
sharp so far as the immediate objectives are concerned. 
For all practical purposes we do not notice any essential conflict 
in the two philosophies. In fact, in education one would hardly 


quently 
experiences of hum: 


* Democracy and Education, p. 122. 
?  Idid, p; 123. 
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call pragmatism a philosophy of education and as William 
James himself has pointed out, pragmatism is only an 
approach, not a philosophy. “It has no dogmas, no doctrines ; 
it is a method...... There is nothing new in pragmatism. It 
is the empiricist’s attitude.” Modern idealism too on the other 
hand is less rigid and inflexible than its older form. There 
is not any significant conflict between idealism and pragma- 
tism as educational theories if our approach is rational 
and critical rather than dogmatic and onesided. The contrast 
in the realm of philosophical thinking is apparent not so 
much between idealism and pragmatism as between idea- 
lism and naturalism. Naturalism is a distinct philosophy 
of life based on a distinct ‘conception of the nature of 
reality. We shall discuss naturalism in details later on, but 
we may state at this point that though naturalism originated as 
a distinct philosophy based on a conception of reality in terms 
of matter, and though its extreme forms are categorically diffe- 
rent from their counterparts on the idealistic side, modern 
naturalism comes quite close to idealism as a philosophy of 
education. If we base our educational thinking on one or the 
other philosophy, based on its merits, we shall not be following 
a rational approach. As was pointed out in the first chapter, 
philosophies of life have a general rather than a specific influ- 
ence on education and educationists should not err by leaning 
exclusively on one or the other philosophy for deriving a sound 
philosophy of education. Here we do not aim at a detailed 
discussion of the diverse philosophies of life and their conflict- 
ing views regarding the aims and organisation of education. 
Weare merely concerned at this point to find out points of 
agreement which characterise the nature of educational aims 
and objectives of these philosophies. All philosophies agree 
on the view that the most important aim: of education is to 
enable the individual to live a good life, Differences might 
exist regarding the diverse components of a good life. There 
would be, however, general consensus of opinion that education 
must effect some changes in the behaviour, attitudes, disposi- 
tions, thoughts, and feelings of an individual to enable him to 
live in co-operation with others and to acquire a fair amount of 
economic self-sufficiency so that he is not a drag on the society, 
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If there are differences at all, they relate to the basis of priorities 
for various values of education. A discussion of the aims of edu- 
cation pertains to a discussion of these priorities which different 
educational philosophers have fixed up in different ways, and 
we now examine some of those aims of education in relation to 
their heirarchy of educational values. 

l. Character building. One of the most important aims 
of education is the building of the character of the individual. 
There cannot be two opinions regarding this statement. His- 
torically, character building was recognised as a very important 
aim of education in our ancient polity. The great educational 
philosopher, Herbart, maintained that education is an art and 
that the supreme task of education is to fashion the character 
of the individual. ‘The one and the whole work of education,” 
said he “may be summed up in the Concept-Morality.”’ 
Morality means good character, disposition and an adaptabi- 
lity to the social environment. Education will bring about 
such changes in the personality of a human being that will 
make him a socially developed individual. An uneducated 
man cannot acquire those moral and cultural traits that can 
enable him to use his intelligence and to behave like a morally 
conscious being. This does not, however, mean that an unedu- 
cated man will be essentially immoral or vicious. Herbart says 
that an uneducated man,-if he is good, will be mechanically 
good—good by habit or imitation ; he will not be intelligently 
good or freely good—good in the sense that his education has 
taught him to be good and he uses his education to control his 
behaviour. At another place he says that “the moral man 
commands himself.” Herbart’s whole educational philosophy 
is sustained by his consistent faith in the moral purposes of life 
anda quest for ethical criteria for determining educational 


objectives. 


Character building can however be accepted as one of the 


objectives of education. But to regard itas the supreme aim of 
education will involve us into certain difficulties. There are 
many other aspects of human existence which demand equal 
attention when we talk about the aims and purposes of educa- 


tion. Economic. self-sufficiency is one of them and social 


efficiency is another. A man may be extraordinarily moral 
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and virtuous as an individual but he may lack the necessary 
practical wisdom and resourcefulness to deal with others. Again 
his education may not be gainful- if it does not enable him to 
acquire a fair amount of self-sufficiency. It is almost a truism 
to say that man does not live by bread alone but one would 
wonder if man could do anything ifhe had no bread, There 
is not any essential antithesis between the moral and economic 
purposes in ilfe but the economic motive has as much significance 
in relation to education as any other motive or purpose. 


2. Harmonious Development of Personality. Many educa- 


tional philosophers have defined the aim of education in terms - 


of the harmonious development of personality. The great 
Swiss schoolmaster Pestalozzi said that education would unfold 
the innate capacities of the individual and would enable him to 
develop his powers to help himself as well as the society. A 
Programme of education designed to help the child to develop 
his body, mind and soul will lead toa 


harmonious development 
of the total personality. 


“Specialised development,” said he, 
“of one side of human nature is unnatural and false. 
worth the name strives after the perfection of man’s 
their completeness. To consider an 
is to undermine and destroy 

The cult of harmonious 
accepted academically in th 


Education 
powers in 
y One capacity exclusively 
man’s natural equilibrium.” 

development of personality can be 


€ same way as that of character- 
building. In its practical implications it is as vague and toa 


certain extent as indefinite in scope as the character-building 
aim. No programme of education would Pay scant attention 
to the development of personality but when we think in terms of 
educational programmes relating them 
it is essential that we define our objecti 
If harmonious development of person. 
tion what is it that we mean by 
qualities like citizenship, 
attitudes like social sens 


ality is the aim of educa- 
‘harmonious development ?? Do 
and skills like vocational efficiency, and 
€, also come under the harmonious 
development aim ? It is obvious that, directly, they do not. When 
Pestalozzi laid emphasis on the ‘harmonious development’ aim 
of education he had the individual in mind as an instrument for 
improving the society, His whole theory and philosophy of 
education originated from his earnest zeal for a reform of 
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society. The squalor and misery of the poverty-striken masses 
aroused his feelings of compassion. He came to a belief that a 
programme for the reform of society must begin with a pro- 
gramme for the reform of the individual. Philosophically, his 
theory of education is sound and may be accepted even now but 
in its practical implications we shall have to be more clear and 
precise in our definition. It will be necessary for us to clearly 
say what we mean by the harmonious development of :persona- 
lity. We will have to improvise specific criteria to determine 
the extent to which this harmonious development has taken 
place in respect of an individual’s personality. 

3. Vocational aim of education. One of the important condi- 
tions for living is an individual’s capacity to mect his physical 
requirements in life. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and from the biological standpoint all activities of an indivi- 
dual are directed by the urge to meet the physical requirements 
of life. However acute may be the desire of an individual to 
acquire knowledge, his first consideration is his attention to 
physical needs which pertain to his ability to acquire a certain 
measure of economic self-sufficiency. No programme of edu- 
cation can ignore this aspect of life and education must essenti- 
ally aim at giving the individual a capacity to earn his liveli- 
hood. Yet it has not to be forgotten that vocational efficiency 
is not the only aim of education. Man does not live by bread 
alone and though we realise that he cannot also live without 
bread, it is at the same time true that he cannot live a human 
and culturally rich life by bread alone. The aim of human 
life is far above the level of ‘bread and butter’. Fulfilment of 
bodily needs does not give the individual the satisfaction and 
feeling of having lived his life well. “The unfulfilled ends of 
his being are the increasing knowledge of the truth, increasing 
wisdom and the application of his knowledge to the problems 
of living, increasing enjoyment of persons and things worthy of 
love and appreciation, increasing realisation of a proper organi- 
sation of mankind on the earth, increasing fulfilment of an 
unconditional obligation to know and to do the right, the in- 
creasing reverence for the physical realities of existence’. 


à Horne H.H. : op cit., p, 156. 
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A consideration of the vocational aim of education draws us 
to make some comments on the relative claims of liberal and a 
vocational education. Liberal education, as is commonly 
understood, relates to the cultural and academic aspects of 
education. Vocational education on the other hand stands for 
specific job training that suits the individual’s needs and capa- 
cities, and enables him to become economically self-sufficient. A 
superficial dichotomy is sometimes drawn between these two 
types of education, without understanding their close relation- 
ship. It is often argued that in any programme of education, 
liberal education should get precedence over vocational educa- 
tion. Of these, any type of education, which excludes the other, 
will remain incomplete. We should always remember that 
both types of education are essential preparation for life. A 
liberal education which is divorced from or which disregards 
the importance of vocational education tends to be useless and 
unproductive, and a vocational education which is not supple- 
mented by a programme of liberal education is bound to be 
mechanical as it does not develop the human side of the indivi- 
dual. Liberal and vocational aims of education are thus comple- 
mentary. A good programme of education not only enables 
the individual to develop his personality and meet the physical 
needs of his life but it also enables him to contribute to the 
total enrichment of the community. In an essentially evolving 
and dynamic society “the so-called liberal disciplines would l 
indeed be liberal because they would be studied and taught with b) 
an eye to the total enrichment of the life of responsible members z | 
of the society ; and in such community the acquisition of the 
vocational skills, from the simplest to the most complex, would 
be equally liberal because they would be taught not ina spirit 


of deep social concern for the needs of others and for the 
common good’’.t 


4. The Knowledge aim. 


Another aim of education which 
has found favour with many educationists is commonly inter- y 
preted as ‘knowledge for the sake of knowledge’. It has been 


argued that the purpose of education is to give knowledge to 


1 Greene, Theodore M.: A Liberal Christian Idealist Philo- sat 
sophy of Education: The Fifty-fourth Yearbook, op cit., p. 119 = 
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children and that acquisition of knowledge is an end in itself. 
It is undoubtedly true that one of the most important purposes 
of education is to give children knowledge of various kinds but 
it is doubtful if knowledge can be considered as an end in itself. 
Whatever knowledge we impart to our children, our primary 
purpose in doing that is to enable them to use knowledge in- 
telligently in life. If knowledge gained is merely theoretical and 
if it does not reflect itself in the thoughts, feelings, and actions 
of the learner, it is completely ungainful and all efforts in im- 
parting it are a waste. The touchstone of knowledge is its close 
relation and application to practical situations of life. The 
‘knowledge aim’ in education can be accepted only in so far as 
it fulfils that condition. An undue emphasis on this aim has in 
the past resulted in too much emphasis and concentration on 
academic studies and bookish instruction, divorced from the 
Our educational system at the present 


practical pursuits of life. 
There is an over- 


moment suffers from this serious defect. 
emphasis on bookish knowledge and successful completion of 
certain prescribed courses of studies. Wedo not mean to say 
that courses in different academic studies are not important ; 
our point in this discussion is that only that knowledge is useful 
which is usable and which enables the individual to live grace- 
fully in co-operation with others. There is a story in Sanskrit 
which draws an inference on the basis of the foolish behaviour 
of four scholars of Sanskrit grammar who had acquired a 
complete mastery over the Sanskrit grammar but who could not 
dge intelligently when faced with real situations 
of life that demanded application of their knowledge. We quite 
frequently find people who are good scholars and who possess a 
high degree of knowledge in academic sphere but are often 
devoid of practical wisdom and skills. The strength of an edu- 
cational programme lies not so much in imparting mere factual 
knowledge as it does in providing an equal amount of coms 
petence in the use of the knowledge. The ‘knowledge aim’ of 
education is valid only to the extent to which itis intended to 
enable the learner to make knowledge usable in life situations. 
5. Complete-Living Aim. Herbert Spencer, who pe 
ded as one of the great advocates of the naturalistic and scienti- 


use their knowle 
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fic trends in education rightly said that the function of educa- 
tion is to prepare the individual for complete living. To quote 
from his treatise on education, “To prepare: us for complete 
living is the function which education has to discharge, and the 
only mode of judging any educational course is to judge in what 
degree it discharges such function”. How Herbert Spencer 
makes an analysis of human activities that relate to complete 
living, has been briefly discussed in the first chapter. For a pro- 
per understanding of the same we shall make a detailed analy- 
sis of those activities according to Herbert Spencer’s priority 
list and how he relates different subjects associating them with 
different activities. 

(i) The first in order of importance are activities that 
directly administer to self-preservation. An individual who has 
an adequate knowlege of physiology, physical and chemical 
sciences, hygiene, anatomy etc., knows about the working of 
the human body and how it can be kept in sound condition. 
The subjects of studies that are related to the welfare of the 
physical body are the most important, and they deserve foremost 
attention. 

(ii) Next in order of importance are the activities that 
indirectly administer to self-preservation. Various sciences and 
arts that help human beings in securing food and shelter, e. g. 
mathematics, biology, sociology, physics etc.—acquire the second 
status in the hierarchy and consequently, deserve attention next 
to the first kind of activities. 

(iii) Activities which have for their end the rearing and 
discipline of offspring are third in order of importance. After 
meeting the requirements for self-preservation an individual is 
to know what activities will contribute toward the education 
and welfare of children. A knowledge of psychology, ethics and 
physiology will help him in understanding the principles 
of child growth and development and also enable him to 
understand what kind of environment will lead to the physical, 
intellectual and moral welfare of children. 

(iv) The fourth kind of activities are related to the needs 

of the individual in his relation to society. After he has looked 
to his physical needs, and his obligations to his family, he is 
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supposed to know his obligations to and relations with society. 
These occupy a position after, and not before, the personal 
and family needs of the individual. For this kind of activity 
a study of subjects like history, politics, civics, economics etc. 
will be useful. 

(v) The fifth type, according to Herbert Spencer, com- 
prises those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure 
part of our life, and are directed to satisfy leisure time needs. 
According to him these activities are related to spending gainfully 
leisure hours in life. Hence it is imperative that in the curri- 
culum adequate provision should be made for such activities. 

Herbert Spencer does not, by the above analysis, condemn 
any branch of knowledge but he criticises contemporary thin- 
king in education regarding selection of studies. During the 
19th century science had made a remarkable progress but 


science as a course of studies had not acquired its proper place 


in the curricula of schools. We do not want to discuss 


here in detail the influence that advances in science exercised 


over educational thinking in the 19th century ; we shall do that 


in a separate chapter later on. Suffice it to mention here that 


the aim of education as propounded by Herbert Spencer had a 
potentiality strong enough to change traditional thinking and 
practices in education. From philosophical point of view it 
was intended to lay emphasis on naturalistic trends in education 


which we shall study subsequently. 


Herbert Spencer’s views on 
reflect his extreme admiration for scientific studies relegating 


the literary and humanistic studies toa secondary position in 
the school curriculum. His conception of education is criti- 
firstly, because he lays too much empha- 
sis on the utilitarian aspects, and secondly, because he thinks 
of education as a preparation for life. It does not mean that 
education is not a preparation for life or that the utilitarian 
aspect of education is not important. Both these views have an 
important place in developing any philosophical thinking. But 


Herbert Spencer’s thinking does not reflect the proper balance 
cultural aims of education. The modern 


h important as it does 


the purposes of education 


cised on two grounds : 


between utilitarian and 
mind regards leisure-time activities as muc 
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the activities related to the fulfilment of physical needs of the 
individual. The ‘complete-living’ aim of education is also not 
clearly defined, and there might be different opinions over the 
concept of complete living. The biological viewpoint so strongly 
emphasised by Herbert Spencer is not very much tenable and 
the fulfilment of the basic needs of life on the physical side does 
not conform to the real purpose of human existence. All acti- 
vities of human beings cannot by any logic be reduced to a 
survival tendency. Herbert Spencer’s analysis of human acti- 
vities is both logical and realistic, but the priority list fixed up 
by him and the reduced emphasis given to the cultural and 
aesthetic activities in educational philosophy is subjected to 
much criticism. “We do not live only in order to survive and 
do not educate only in order to further survival ; the essence of 
man lies in his desire for life, not merely asa mere biological 
datum, but as something which is worth having and which 
provides a reality that he can love for its inherent values,” 1 
It may, however, be pointed out here that Herbert Spencer 
wrote his treatise on education at a time when scientific 
advances had made tremendous progress but science asa 
subject in school was not recieving adequate attention. The 
emphasis in school programmes was on classical studies upto 
the middle of the 19th century, and Herbert Spencer in his 
writings vehemently criticised the traditional practices in edu- 
cation. Conditions have been rapidly changing since that 
time. At present the study of science has come to occupy an 
increasingly important place in school curriculum. In the 
formulation of the aims and objectives of education the past 
experiences and the impact of new changes must be brought to 
bear upon our thinking. The ‘complete-living’ 
this approach and thus it merits our attention. 
6. Individual vs. social aims of education. 
to a consideration of the individual and the social aims of edu- 
cation which will require a more detailed discussion. Quite 
frequently these two aims of eduation are regarded as opposed to 
each other and literally they might appear to be so. “The 


aim envisages 


We now come 
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interest of the social organism and of the individual comprising 
it at any particular time are actually antagonistic ; they can 
never be reconciled ; they are inherently and essentially irrecon- 
cilable.? 1 Let us now examine the nature of this antithesis 
between the interests of the individual and those of the society, 
as reflected by their basic philosophy. ‘The theory of irreconci- 
lable gulf between the individual and the state is based on the 
assumption that an individual has not only an independent 
existence but he has also an independent nature, This view, 
however, is not tenable when we consider the relationship 
between the individual and the social organism. The individual, 
and society too, have independent existence, no doubt, but they 
can exist independently only when they are dependent upon 
each others’ development. We cannot think of the human 
individual as a completely independent unit, and the individual 
without being a part of the social organism is a non-entity. 
We shall first analyse here these two aims of education— 
individual vs. social—and then proceed to determine the 
relationship existing between them. 

(i) Individual aim or the development of individuality as the 
aim of education, Since the very earliest times development of 
the individuality of a human being has been accepted as one 
of the primary functions of education. This ideal of education 
has been emphasised in our ancient literature and also in the 
writings of some Greek philosophers, Aristotle being the most 
important of them. Plato in his ‘Republic’ envisages a 
programme of education intended to build up a strong 
society but he seeks the good of the individual through 
the good of the state. Aristotle emphasises the opposite view 
and seeks the good of the state through the good of the 
individual. There isn’t any essential dichotomy between 
Platonic and Aristotelian outlook ; both of them, however, 
have the good of the individual and the good of the society 
as equally important goals of education. Heis iy LOS idealis- 
tic and therefore subjective ; Aristotle is more realistic and 
therefore, objective. The former describes men as they ought 
to be ; the latter describes them as they are. Plato tackles the 
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problem of education from a philosophical point of view : 
but Aristotle does that from a statement of facts. Itis not 
however, an easy task to defend one line of thinking against 
the other. Even in our own times we might find opposing views 
on the theoretical side of not only our- educational systems but 
of all other systems. Let us now attempt an exposition of deve- 
lopment of individuality as the aim of education. 

Professor T. Percy Nunn has been one of the prominent 
educational thinkers in the present times to have strongly 
asserted the worth of individuality and emphasised the develop- 
ment of the individual as the aim of education “Nothing good”, 
says he, “enters into the human world except in and through 
the free activities of individual men and women, and that edu- 
cational practice must be shaped to accord with that truth. 
He further stresses that in education a distinct Philosophy is 
needed which “‘reasserts the importance of the individual and 
safeguards his indefeasible rights”. 
every individual “the conditions und 
most completely developed.” 


Education must secure for 
er which individuality is 
It must enable him “to make his 


ther educationists. He takes the 


example, and says that this aim 
suffers from the weakness that it is not clear by itself. So is 


the case with the “complete-living? aim. We do not know what 
‘character-building’ or “complete-living’ means to different 
individuals, “For As, idea of a fine character turns out to be 
either ridiculous or rankly offensive to B ; what C regards as 
complete living would be spiritual death for D, when the mens 
sana in corpore sans that E reveres, F loathes as the soul ofa 
prig housed in the body of a barbarian”. 

Nunn puts forward the biologica 
C ee 
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of his argument and says that in the realm of nature we find 
each creature making an incessant effort to reach perfection, 
and it is, therefore, in line with the law of nature to have deve- 
lopment of individuality as the aim of all education. There 
cannot be, according to Nunn, any other aim of education which 
can have a universal acceptance. 

A few fundamental questions occupy our attention here: 
(i) what is exactly meant by development of individuality and 
when can it be said that a person has developed his individua- 
lity to the fullest ? At no stage of a person’s life it can be easily 
said thai he reached perfection by securing the fullest develop- 
ment of his personality. Nunn also subscribes to this view. He 
says that at no single stage can it be said that an individual has 
acquired the fullest development of his individuality. He has 
fixed the goal, the ideal towards the realisation of which an in- 
dividual must strive. The goal may not be reached but the worth 
of education and life of the individual will be judged by the degree 
of perfection he has chieved. (ii) The second question relates 
to the precise nature and scope of individuality-development 
aim. In this connection, it may be asked at the very outset : 
Should education have aims which would be universally accep- 
ted and should these be applicable to all times ? So far as the 
Philosophical viewpoint is concerned we may use any abstract 
language to define aims of education and in each case each 
definition will have a very wide acceptance. Nobody would 
contest the view that education should enable the individual to 
develop his character or to acquire a competence for complete 
living. But real difficulties are bound to crop up when we are 
asked to define our aims in concrete terms, specifying the 
meaning and scope of our objectives and the means we suggest 
to realise them. This will need a precise and ‘practical defini- 
tion—a definition that can have a direct bearing on what we 
Propose to do in education and how we do. There has always 
existed some kind of dichotomy between philosophy and 
Practice, between thinking and doing, between reflection and 
action and unless this dichotomy is removed and a greater 
harmony is brought about between theoretical expositions and 
realistic approaches, our definitions are bound to be of mere 
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academic and philosophic interest. They would not be able 
to make any impact on the life of the individuals and their 
actions will not be natural co-relates of the philosophy of edu- 
cation, theoretically conceived and defined. The ‘development 
of individuality’ aim also suffers from the weakness from which 
‘character-building’ or any other absolute aim of education 
does. There is no doubt that education should enable the indi- 
vidual to develop his individuality and acquire a perfection to 
which his personality with all his innate powers and capacities 
permit. Yet any aim of education defined in absolute terms 
may fail to determine a definite programme of education which 
in its details might be related to that aim. Whatever be its 
weaknesses from a philosophical point of view the modern 
pragmatic view, however, is more tenable from that standpoint. 
Aims of educations according to this view are not a priori 
considerations which precede educational activity and which 
do not lie within its pursuit. Whatever activities we pursue in 
life they have a meaning only in so far as they lead us from one 
result to another flowing naturally in sequence for such aims. 
Such results are achieved not only after a certain activity or 
activities having been carried to completion but also during the 
course of those activities. The final result also lies in the course 
ofthe activity because it leads to further activity and is thusa 
link in the continuous chain of activities. There cannot, 
therefore, be a single aim that we might. talk of, but there 


would be a variety of aims that would be achieved in th 


(= 
course of our 


activities. If we organise our activities properly 
and pursue them with all the vigour and energ 
we are sure to get good results. A 
ordered activity is the primary aim 
cerned, and as in life, 


y we have, 
well-organised and 
with which we are con- 
so in education, a well-organised and 
a properly executed programme will yield successful results. Acti- 
vities may be of various types. We cannot foresee or antici- 
pate an aim when we have no idea of activities through which 
we can realise that. It is in this sense that we say that there 
cannot be one aim of education. It is the activity which is 
significant and which will lead to some results. Such results 


may be more than one. Any definition of educational aim in 
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absolute terms is, according to this view, an intellectual exer- 
cise, which does not have any practical value. “An aim 
implies an orderly and ordered activity, one in which the order 
consists in the progressive completing of a process.. .-Hence it 
is nonsense to talk about the aim of education or any other 
undertaking—where conditions do not permit of foresight of 


results, and do not stimulate a person to look ahead to see what 
21 


the course of a given activity is to be. 
Our purpose to cite the above argument is not to criticise 
the view of Nunn regarding the aim of education. The prag- 
matic viewpoint has also its own weakness to which we 
shall refer when we shall take up a detailed discussion of 
pragmatism at a later stage. In fact the pragmatic view stands 
for a rational approach to formulation of educational pro- 
grammes and their execution, and it can hardly be called an 
educational philosophy. The impracticability of any idea or 
ideas does not by itself prove that such ideas are no good. After 
all, as human beings we have our own limitations and if we 
are not able to put into practice certain ideas. this should in 
no case mean that the ideas are impracticable. Ideas, 
values, and purposes explained in absolute terms are meant 
to be standards and criteria by which our activities are to be 
judged, They may not be attainable at any stage in human 
life. Like the polar star they guide the course of our life and 
inspire and stimulate us as we procced. If we deny the exis- 
tence of absolute ideas and values in life we deny the existence 
ofa philosophy of life. Even John Dewey probably had to 
realise the need of revising some of his ultra-pragmatic views 
regarding values of life. His writings some twenty years after 
his publication of ‘Democracy and Education? show that there 
had come a definite change in his outlook on the values of life 
when he wrote about ‘‘moral foundations”, ‘law of life’ or ‘the 
identification of the divine with ideal ends’. 
Our purpose to point out the weakness of the pragmatic 
viewpoint in education is simply to argue that in education, asin 
life, it would be difficult to have unanimity regarding aias and 
values. All will, however, agree to the view that education is a 
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necessity for life and that one of the supreme functions of edu- 
cation is to enable the individual to acquire maxirhum develop- 
ment of his personality. In so far as this line of thinking is con- 
cerned we support Nunn’s exposition of the aim of education. 
(iii) There is another question that deserves our attention in 
this connection. If development of individuality is the aim of 
education, does it mean that the claims of the individual are 
superior to, or above social claims? Or does Nunn’s view 
mean that the interests of the individual are to be regarded 
more important than the interests of the society? In answering 
the question it has to be explained what Nunn means by the 
term ‘individuality’ and how he holds the balance between 
individual and social claims in education. 

The term ‘individuality’ has been interpreted differently from 
biological standpoint and in a different sense from the social, or 
more precisely, from a spiritual standpoint. In the biological 
sense the term means the state of being an individual having a 
separate existence. Development of individuality therefore from 
biological standpoint has come to mean growth of the organism 
as an independent organism without remaining under control 
of any other organism. This conception of individuality may 
hold good in the realm of nature where each organism is pursu- 
ing activities for its survival and where the activities of all crea- 
tures are related to their physical needs. In the world of human 
beings the physical needs undoubtedly occupy an important 
place, but more important than those are man’s social and 
spiritual needs. The term ‘individuality’ therefore has a 
different meaning for human beings. It is not merely the 
growth of the individual froma physical standpoint but it is 
the development of his total personality leading to his physical, 
intellectual and spiritual growth on ‘one side and a social 
consciousness on the other so that he can fulfil his obligations 
to others and live co-operatively with them. Individuality 
according to Nunn is an ideal, a good which envisages a spiri- 
tual perfection towards the realisation of which a man strives 
but which may not be reached at any stage in human life. We 
may call it ‘self-realisation’, meaning thereby an understanding 
of one’s ‘self’ and realise through it a state of perfection to 
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which it is susceptible. Self-realisation is different from self- 
expression which stands for unrestrained freedom and there- 
fore is inconsistent with the term ‘individuality’. It is the 
social meaning of the term ‘individuality’ which has significance 
for human beings. A human being is ‘individual’ in the sense 
that he is ‘social’. The growth of all creatures, except human 
beings, takes place asa result of their actions and interactions 
in contact with the physical environment. The development 
of the individuality in the case of human beings takes place 
as a result of their contact with the physical and social environ- 
ment. As discussed in the first chapter, the social environment 
is more significant than the physical environment in the case of 
human beings. It is through that environment that a human 
being secures the development of his powers and capacities, 
that makes him human and distinguishes his ‘self? from the 
‘self? of other creatures. 

Nunn gives the following arguments in support of the aim of 
education held by him : 

- (i) Every art has a purpose to achieve some good and since 
education is an art, it must also achieve some good. 

(ii) There can be many aims of education but no single aim 
can have universal acceptance, the reason being that each 
individual has his own philosophy of life and he defines his aims 
in relation to that philosophy. _ Since each individual has his 
own distinct personality, each would accept the development of 
individuality as the aim of education. He would be able to 
live well only when education has catered for the development 
of his powers and potentialities. : 

(iii) Education is basically dependent upon a practical 
Philosophy of life and is therefore closely related to different 
aspects of life. Aims of education have direct relationship 
With aims of life. That is the reason why under different 
Periods in history aims of education have been different, accord- 
ing as people have prized different values of life. The aims 
of Puritan education, for example, were different from those of 
the Catholic education because the aims were related to two 
Philosophies of life. Parallel examples may be found in the 


history of all countries in different ages. f 
(iv) Yet from one viewpoint all human beings have re- 
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mained similar and they are so similar even now. Each has 
his own individuality—his own ‘self’ in the making, At birth a 
human being has a physical body only, but he has no indivi- 
duality. The gradual building up of individuality takes place 
only as the individual acquires experience and'!grows intellec- 
tually, spiritually, and socially. Without these experiences and 
growth a human being has a physical existence but he has ho 
individuality. It would therefore be an accepted aim that edu- 
cation should form an effective medium to develop individuality 
of a human being. 

(v) The purpose of education, therefore, is to provide to 
each being facilities and conditions for the full development of 
his individuality. Only then a person can‘realise his ‘self’, i. e., 
he can understand the purpose of his existence and can direct 
his powers and capacities for realising that purpose. 

Social Aim of Education 

The social aim of education has two meanings. Before 
we discuss the harmonious relationship between individual and 
social aims of education as is emphasised today let us briefly 
examine the social aim with its two meanings. 

(1) In the first sense, by ‘social aim’ we mean purposes of 
the state. The function of education in relation to that aim 
is to cater consistently for the welfare of the state subordinating 
the welfare of the individual to that of the state. 

(2) In the second sense, by ‘social aim’ of education is 
meant an individual’s social efficiency. 

Obviously, the first interpretation of the social aim of educa- 
tion is a sort of state socialism which keeps the interests of the 
state above the interests of the individual. The second inter- 
pretation is, however, democratic and it aims at keeping a 
balance between the interests of the individual and ‘the society } 
without subordinating one to the other. 

The concept of state socialism and subordinating the indivi- 
dual to the state is not a new concept. In ancient Greece there 
were two separate states—Sparta and Athens—in which two 
different types of educational systems flourished. The Spartan 4 
system may be called the most brilliant example of state socia- 
lism and its ideal was to maintain a strong state. The Spartan 
State was a socialistic State. The individual belonged not to the 
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family but to the state. The surroundings and situations in which 
the Spartan State existed and grew up demanded that their educa- 
tional system must enable the individual to serve the interests 
of a strong militaristic state. Education for citizenship in Sparta, 
therefore, meant education for securing efficiency and usefulness 
in an intensely military state. “Sparta prepared and trained 
for war and in peace rusted like a sword in its scabbard.” We 
may draw some kind of parallelism between the Spartan ideal 
of education and the Nazi or Fascist ideals of education as 
existed in Germany and Italy. The communistic ideal of educa- 
tion also regards the interests of the state above the interests of 
the individual. It may, however, be pointed out that a demo- 
cratic ideal of education and a totalitarian one are not strictly 
opposed to each other in all respects. Both of them emphasise 
the necessity of education for good living and for the develop- 
ment of the powers and capacities of the individual. Both of 
them lay stress on individual freedom as well, and in that sense 
they have their own interpretation of freedom. When a charge 
is laid that communism as a philosophy of life can never stand 
for individual freedom and that it holds the welfare ofa com- 
munistic state above the welfare of the individual members of 
that state there might be difference of opinions regarding the 
concepts of ‘state’ and ‘individual’ welfare. That point, how- 
ever, does not concern us here. { 

The ‘welfare of state’ ideal of education received a strong 
e philosophy of Fichte and Hegel also, as the 
‘welfare of individual’ ideal received from the philosophy of 
Kant. It has been pointed out earlier that philosophy of life 
has a close relationship with the socio-political and other situa- 
tions amidst which it is developed. The ideals of early Chris- 
tian education or monastic education or scholastic education in 
the West and the ideals of education in ancient India or those of 
Buddhist education or Islamic education etc. were all closely 
related to contemporary situations of life mams Ee 
philosophy of life, which gave them Wee ae cue EERE, f 
Hegel and Fichte, therefore, believed in despotic monarchies 

7 justified because they saw the ascendancy of Napoleon 
they ee was one who himself saw the fall of Bastille 


e supported Rousseau. 
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A discussion of their respective philosophies is not our con- 
cern here. Our purpose in referring to Kant, Hegel, Fichte 
and to ancient Sparta or Nazi Germany is simply to show that 
the ‘state-welfare’ ideal of education is very old and it has 
been accepted by many people at different periods of history. 
It also bore the desired results for them for the time being 
though it did not have very many permanent influences. 

The ‘citizenship’ ideal of education is more democratic and 
it has always found favour with all democratic nations of the 
world, past and present, The function of education according 
to this ideal is to enable the individual to develop himself fully 
according to means compatible with the interests of society. 
The development of the individual should be secured to promote 
the welfare of the society. In no case should individual deve- 
lopment interfere with or restrict the welfare of the society of 
which he is a component. Social efficiency is a very significant 
ideal of education. According to Professor Bagley social 
efficiency stands for the following :— i 
(i) ‘economic efficiency? or ability “to put this own weight” 

in economic life ; 

(ii) ‘negative morality or willingness to sacrifice his own desires 
when their gratification would interfere with the economic 
efficiency of others? ; 

(iii) ‘positive morality, or the willingness to sacrifice his own 
desires when gratification would not contribute directly or 
indirectly to social progress. i 

_ Ina broad sense social efficiency means cultivation of one’s 
powers and capacities to join freely, intelligently, and fully in 
the shared activities of the community asa whole. It implies 

‘socialisation of mind which is actively concerned with making 

experiences more communicable ; in breaking down the barriers 

of social stratification which make individuals impervious to 
the interests of others’.* 

The purpose of education from the above standpoint is to 
prepare the individual for successful participation in social 
activities. “It is commonplace to say that development of 
character is the ultiraate end of all school work. In general, 
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character means power of social agency, organised capacity of 
social functioning. It means social executive power, and social 
interest and responsiveness” 

Whatever the way an educational philosophy is interpreted, 
a programme of democratic education is designed to build 
up along with a fully-developed individual a fully developed 
society. Social efficiency and citizenship are, therefore, import- 
ant objectives of democratic education. 

Individual v. Social aims : No antithesis. The present century 
has been called a century of compromises. We notite many 
ideological differences and conflicts, yet from a philosophical 
point of view we do not see special predominance of one single 
philosophy. Modern civilization is the result of cumulative 
efforts of the preceding generations and in it are traceable those 
influences that have from time to time contributed towards its 
progress. It owes its present shape not to one single source but 
to a variety of sources, not to one age or nation but to many 
ages and many nations. We shall discuss this modern tendency 
(called eclecticism) later on in a separate chapter. Suffice it to 
mention here that there is no essential antithesis between the 
individual and social aims of education. The function of edu- 
cation is to enable the individual to develop his powers and 
capacities on the one hand and to enable him to be an active 
participant in a programme of social regeneration on the other, 
There is no antagonism between the two functions and a 
programme of balanced education can help the individual to 
realise these two objectives. 

We have discussed above how Nunn interprets individuality 
by which he means a development of all the powers and capa- 
cities of the individual and not merely a growth of the physical 
organism. Individuality has a social significance and it can be 
developed only in a social medium.” “The real self”, says 
J. M. Baldwin, ‘is the bi-polar self, the social self, the ‘socius’? 3 
the ‘ego’ and the ‘alter’ are born together. The personality of 
the human being is always interpreted in reference to its inter- 
actions upon other personalities. When we speak of a man’s 
individuality or personality we always have a certain standard 
for its evaluation. That standard is the way in which the indi- 
vidual reacts upon others. «When we speak ofa strong, or a 
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weak, or a charming or a colourless personality we are referring 
to the way in which an individual effects other people, and 
assessing the degree and quality of his impressiveness”. A 
man’s personality, therefore, implies those social contacts which 
make him human and without which his personality is a non- 
entity. “Man’s nature is social as truly as it is self-regarding” 
and self-realisation or development of personality can be 
achieved only through a social environment. .The social and 
individual aims, in other words, can be realised only when 
they aré regarded as natural co-relates depending upon each 
other for their realisation. 

The theory of the essential opposition between the individual 
and the state is based on the atomistic view of the universe and, 
as has been pointed out earlier, this view does not hold good 
in the case of human development. The individual can make 
the best of himself only in a state and the state can achieve a 
high degree of excellence and strength only on the merit of its 
members. The limitations that the state places on the indi- 
vidual are the means by which an individual can realise him- 
self. Man by nature is not self-sufficing and accordingly, he 
must live in a state. The welfare of the state is therefore as 
important as the welfare of the individual. Indeed, the welfare 
of the state means the welfare of its members. They are both 
connected and closely intertwined with each other. In fact, 
the one does not exist in the absence of the other. “If there 
was a cyclopic period, it marked a time when man was in the 
making and had not reached the human standard. It was not 
that in the evolutionary process man first reached the full 
standard of humanity, and then proceeded to find the lack of 
self-sufficiency and to make provision for his ‘defects by found- 
ing a state. The formation of society was part of the form- 
ation of humanity. We cannot think of the human individual 
as a complete independent unit. An essential part of his 
nature is his relation to his fellows in a society”.1 

The social environment is a man-made environment and 
man has made it because he has found it useful for himself, It 
is the duty of each individual to contribute to its development ; 


1 Adams : Evolution of Educational Theories. 
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otherwise it will lose its vigour and strength. And once the 


society starts getting weaker it can no longer provide oppor- 
tunities to the individuals for their development. It is in their 
own interests that individuals should contribute toward social 
welfare. In its return the society should also provide to the 
individual freedom and opportunities for the development of 
his powers and capacities with which he is gifted by nature. 

To sum up the discussion on the individual and social aims 
of education, it may be said that there is not any essential anti- 
thesis between the two from educational point of view. “The 
common good, so far as it is accurately conceived and ade- 
quately pursued by co-operative action, is not something which 
excludes the welfare of the individual. It includes his welfare 
as one ofits parts. The aim of the individual is to realise his 
capacities, to live a complete and unhampered human life. He 
cannot do this without the support of co-operative action, 
ordered in accordance with natural law.” 

Other Aims of Education. There can be many other aims 
of education because of diversity of cultures, situations, and con- 
ditions of human existence. The education of primitive socie- 
ties aimed at fitting the individual to his environment. At all 
stages of society, whether high or low, civilized or uncivilized, 
rtain extent is a process of adjustment to the 
The biological viewpoint is important 
though it is not all-important in the case of a civilized society 
and man has functions more meaningful than those related to 
earning bread. Conditions of physical existence are important 
in the beginning and education primarily is a process of enabl- 
ing the individual to ensure his self-preservation. But once that 
capacity has been acquired by an individual he realises that he ' 
has higher aspirations and meaning in life. When he comes 
to that stage he realises that his education only can help him in 
achieving the real ends of human existence. Diversities of 
cultures and societies account for diversities of educational aims 
and an individual thinks of those aims only against the back- 
ground of his own culture and philosophy. That is why we say 


education to a ce 
physical environment. 


2? Wild John : Education of Human Society : The Fiftyfourth 
Yearbook : op. cit., p- #74. 
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that aims of education are tied with aims of life dictated by 
the philosophies and outlooks that different people have on life. 

Self-realisation, self-emancipation, self-culture are some of 
the aims of education often talked about. We do not regard 
these aims as separate from those that have been discussed 
above. In one way or another they all come under those aims, 
which are more comprehensive e.g. development of individua- 
lity or complete living or harmoniuos development of personality, 
The purpose of all education is related to enabling the individual 
meet his own needs and also discharge his obligations to the 
society. For that he has to have a good character, he has to 
make full use of his powers and Capacities, and has to leada 
good life. ‘Education is the process of drawing and guiding 
children towards that principle which is pronounced right by 
the law and confirmed as truly right by the experience of the 
eldest and the most just.?*! 


SUMMARY 


Education may often be regarded as synonymous with 
school instruction. Education has meaning and value 
if it promotes good life. Aims of education are related 


Since people at different periods of history had 
different philosophies of life, so there are many aims 
of education advocated by educational philosophers, 
but all agree to accept that the development of the 
individual is the primary function of education. Differ- 
ences in organizational patterns of education have also 
been influenced by the special needs of the society at a 
particular time. Educational aims are broadly deter- 


+ Plato: The Laws: Quoted by Ulich Robert R : History of 
Educational Thought, p. 6. 
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The term ‘education’ is used in a narrow as well as 
a broad sense:in a narrow sense it refers to formal 
education imparted by school or university but ina 
broad sense it has a reference to the full development 
of the powers and potentialities of the individual, and 
the experiences he gains through contact with environ- 
ment. Since this process of gaining and constructing 
experiences continues throughout life, education is a 
life-long process. 

In the broad sense education aims to achieve the 
following : 


(a) To provide to an individual facilities for the de- 
velopment of his native powers—physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. 

(b) ‘To dispel error and discover truth’ (Socrates) 

(c) To enable the individual to lead a good life. 

(d) To secure the natural, harmonious and progres- 
sive development of the innate powers ofthe 
individual. 

(e) To give social efficiency to individual to partici- 
pate effectively in the life of the community. 

Education in the narrow sense is essentially utili- 
tarian. The emphasis is on acquiring factual informa- 
tion without developing desirable attitudes and traits 
of personality in him. The real purpose of education 
is not instruction only but modification of the behavi- 
our of the child so that he can grow into a harmonious 
and balanced personality, 

The process of education has been described as a 
bi-polar process—the educator, and the educand being 
the two poles and education starting as a result of their 
co-operative action. According to the modern view 
education is a process in which three instead of two 
elements are involved viz.—the educator, the educand 
and the curriculum. Each has its own significance, 
The activities of the educator and the educand are 
defined and limited by the curriculum which gives 


both of them a concrete plan to follow. Hence curri- 
n element in the educative pro- 


d the educand. In the broad 
lity of all the experiences 


culum is as important a 
cess as the educator an 


sense curriculum is the tota : 
that a child receives at school and its base extends to 
the totality of experiences of the society as a whole. 
Any programme of democratic education must cater 
to the social aspect of education—it must reflect the 
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ideals and needs of a democratic society. A democratic 
programme of education maintains a balance between 
the needs of the individual and those of the society. 

Education in order to be effective must be child- 
centred. It should be based on a psychological insight 
into the child’s capacities, needs, interests, and dis- 
positions. It should also be life-centred. In all effec- 
tive learning, the teacher occupies a significant role. 
He is not only the part of the pupil’s environment but 
is also a controller of that environment. 


Aims of education are derived from the philosophies 
of education. There is a close relationship between an 
activity and its goal. Diversities of philosophies account 
for diversities of opinions regarding educational aims. 
Idealistic philosophy of education defines the ultimate 
aims of education in terms of eternal values of life. 
The pragmatic philosophy lays stress on human ex- 
periences, rather than on fixed educational objectives. 

Good aims are related to real situations of life. 
They are flexible and can meet successfully the chal- 
lenge of new situations appearing in society. They also 
involve purposeful activity. Qur aims of education 
should correspond -to our existing needs and also should 
be supported by our philosophy of life. 


The following aims of education have been examined 
in this chapter : 


(i) Character-building 
(ii) Harmonious development of personality 
(iii) Vocation aim of education 
(iv) Knowledge for knowledge sake 
(v) Complete-living aim 
(vi) Development of individuality 
(vii) Social efficiency 
There might be many other aims of education but 
they could all be related to one or the other of the above 
aims. Development of individuality and social effi- 
ciency are two broad aims of education and all other 
aims may be related to them. There is not any essen- 
tial or irreconcilable conflict between these two aims. 
The development of individuality takes place through 
the social medium and the interests of the individual 
and those of the society are both intertwined. A pro- 
gramme of good education maintains a balance between 
the claims of the individual and those of the society, 


vp 
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The social aim of education is, however, interpreted in 
two ways : one relating to giving primary weight to the 
welfare of state and standing for a kind of state mili- 
tarism as existed in ancient Sparta or in Nazi Germany, 
the other meaning social efficiency or citizenship which 
relates to securing individual’s efficiency and respon- 
sibility to meet his obligations to society. It is the 
latter view which is accepted as the democratic aim of 
education. The modern mind emphasises the develop- 
ment of individual’s powers and capacities as well as 
his social efficiency as equally important themes in 
education. They do not present any inherent antithesis, 
but in a democracy they mean one and the same thing. 


Chapter 5 


Education : Its Scope and Sources 


In the preceding chapter a reference has been made to the 
elements of education, viz., the teacher, the pupil, and the 
curriculum. In this chapter we shall try to discuss each of them 
from a philosophical standpoint and see how the Process of edu- 
cation functions as a result of their coming in contact with each 
other. We shall also discuss the sources of education and see 
how education proceeds not from one source but from several 
Sources. Education, in the broad sense, is a responsibility not 
of schools only, but it is a task which has to be undertaken as a 
co-operative responsibility by school, home, society, and state, 
First of all let us examine the three elements of education and 
determine their respective roles and significance, 

Elements in the Educative Process 

The teacher, the taught and the curriculum are three ele- 
ments involved in the Process of education. In the absence of 
any one of these the process of education will not function, 

(i) The Taught. The first object is the child who receives 
education, and from psychological viewpoint he is the first 
datum in education, The true role of education is to enable 


integral part. When we talk of education being child-centric 
and according to his nature we mean a programme of educa- 
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own capabilities. This trend in education is called ‘‘Paidoc- 
entricism” or ‘child-centred education’? and it lays greater 
emphasis on the instincts, emotions, impulses, aptitudes, and 
Capacities of the child. An over-emphasis on this aspect might 
lead to an under-estimation of the other two elements in educa- 
tion, viz., the teacher and the curriculum, The modern view 
is not in favour of laying too much emphasis on one element 
and too little on others. As has already been pointed out 
in the preceding chapter, education should begin with a psy- 
chological insight into the child’s capacities, interests, and 
powers but these have a value and significance only when they 
are brought into exercise in social situations. No education is 
worth the name if it does not enable the individual to live a 
gracious life in co-operation with others. Along with the 
concept of child-centred education the concept of life-centred 
education should also receive an equal emphasis. Whereas the 
former concept lays emphasis on the child’s capacities and in- 
terests, the latter stresses the importance of a well-selected and 
organised curriculum. The present trend is to recognise the 
importane of both of them and establish a close relationship 
between the two. 

Historically, the concept of child-centred education is very 
old. In ancient India the system of education adopted in 
Gurukuls was designed to take into account the needs of the 
individual and all that a particular individual: was capable of 
doing and achieving. In Western countries during the middle 
ages the individual factor was almost ignored and it was not 
until the Renaissance in Europe that the worth of the individual 
came to be gradually admitted. With the gradual growth of 
literature on psychology, sociology, anthropology, and other 


individual at different stages of life—infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence, and manhood—the conception of gaucano came to` be 
gradually revised and the concept of child-centred education 
came to be recognised as an important datum in the programme 
of education. However, it has also to be admitted that the 
science of psychology on which the concept is based ee very 
much incomplete and has not attained a stage when it can 
Provide a clue to the whole personality of an individual with its 
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complexity. Human behaviour is so complex that quite fre- 
quently it eludes all scientific explanations and may not be pre- 
dictable under any circumstances. But that should not baffle 
us in designing our educational programmes for children. Even 
when we cannot predict their behaviour in future we can 
assume that a programme of education which makes good use 
of their capacities and powers and which js adapted to meet 
their individual needs and aptitudes will, under normal situa- 
tions, evolve normal response from them, and it is all that one 
can do for them. 

From a psychological point of view the development of 
individuality takes place when three elements combine to func- 
tion together—the environment, the self of the individual, and 
his innate tendencies. The environment in which an indivi- 
dual finds himself and through the medium of which his 
development takes place has a large role in shaping his persona- 
lity. The environment is fixed in a certain measure but it is also 
flexible in the sense that it is changing and is being modified by 
individuals to suit their needs. The “self”? of an individual is 
another element in the personality and it is this ‘self? which 
distinguishes one personality from another. The environment 
may be the same for two individuals and their native powers 
and capacities may also be similar to a certain degree, yet they 
will be two distinct personalities as reflected by the expression 
of their respective ‘selves’, 

In addtion to these three elements in the personality of an 
individual there are also certain other elements which all form 
part of the total personality. They include an individual’s 
hopes, ambitions, attitudes, ideals, desires and outlook on life, 
which are largely the result of the impact that the environment 
makes on him. A discussion of human personality is the field 
of psychology and ïs not our concern here. Nevertheless, for 
our purpose, it is important that we realise the enormous com- 
plexity of human personality and see how and in what manner 
a knowledge of the nature of its different elements can help 
us in determining the programme of education. As we have 
discussed above, the effective organization of education and its 
different activities demands an insight into the child’s powers, 
capacities, interests, instincts, impulses, and needs. The process 
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of education consists not in so much imposing things from with- 
out as on helping the child use his powers and gain know- 
ledge and experience. 

(ii) The Teacher, The next element in education is the 
teacher. Adams has called education a bi-polar process and 
in the preceding chapter it has been explained how the process 
of education takes place. The teacher and the pupil are two 
ends of the pole which have a magnetic function. When they 
are both drawn to each other, education starts. We have 
referred to the role of environment in the education of the child. 
The teacher has a two-fold role with regard to the environment 
of the child. In one place he is a part of the environment and 
teaches the child through his own example and through the 
impact he makes on the personality of the child. In the second 
place, he is the controller of the environment. He knows the 
innate capacities, aptitudes, and needs of the child and from the 
environment selects and presents to him those elements which 
suit the capacities and needs of the individual child and from 
which he can secure the greatest educational advantage. 

Thé teacher’s role is as significant as the concept of child- 
centred education though the child has been regarded by some 
educationists as the first datum in education. More important 
than the knowledge that the teacher gives to his students is the 


impact that he makes upon the personality of his pupil through 
own personality. We remember our 


for the knowledge imparted as for the 

Yet a good teacher does not aim at 
hat are simply automatons and are not 
ings. The role of the teacher in educa- 
been explained by Ralph Harper in 
from his article entitled ‘Signi- 


the exemplar of his 
teachers not so much 
inspiration they gave us. 
producing personalities t 
self-dependent human be 
tion has very beautifully 
the following passages quoted | ga 
ficance of Existence and Recognition for Education 

“The good teacher aims to produce, not replicas, but men 
and women who stand apart from him even more distinctly 
than when he first met them. The good teacher jee a want 
imitators but, rather, men and women who throug: eir ie 
cation have experienced the shock of discovering the infinite 


OSE a nma eee 


1 Cf. The Fifty-Fourth Yearbook, op. cit., pp. 237-239. 
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depths of the world and truth without giving up any of the 
partial truths they have encountered along the way.” 
“Education has delights for the sensitive individual that 
are seldom fully realised. The student is an instrument to be 
played on ; the teacher, an improviser. The improviser knows 
many themes and loves some far more than others. He knows 
the ancient themes and the modern ones ; he may even have 
thought up some of his own. But his devotion must be, not 
to his performance, but to his themes and instruments. The 


student is worthy of the improviser’s hand, not only for himself 


but also because he is a member of Society, because he too can 
be an improviser. Every teacher is teaching teachers, he has 
his hand in, and therefore, his responsibilities for the welfare 
of the community outside the class-room’’, 

(iii) Curriculum. The third element in education is the 
curriculum. The teacher must know what he is to teach and 
the pupil should also realise what he is to learn. The acti- 
vities of the teacher and the pupil are guided by and based 
upon a clear recognition by both of what is to be done and 
what not. It is the identity of educational goals which* makes 
the process of education really effective. By curriculum we 
do not mean academic subjects only taught in the class room 
in the traditional way. In its modern sense curriculum stands 
for the totality of experiences, that a child receives in and out- 
side the class-room. The word ‘curriculum’ has a Latin deri- 
vation which means ‘a little race course’. A word in Greek 
language has a similar connotation which in English stands for 
‘encyclopaedia’ and means ‘circle of instruction’. The purpose 
of having a broad curriculum is thus clear: our concern in 
devising a curriculum should be to Open many areas of experi- 
ences for children and enable them to run their course for 
getting as much as their Capacities permit them to do. Curri- 
culum should not be confined only to bookish instruction but 
it should have a broad base. Besides formal instruction in 
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dren, the needs of the society and of humanity as a whole, and 
will attempt to give children the best in life. What it would 
undertake to give is “a rounded view of man in his world, a 
taste for the best things in life, and the ability to take one’s own 
practical part in this world. A somewhat complex statement 
will describe the aim inthe construction and use of the curri- 
culum : the chosen subject-matter should teach pupils to know 
the facts and opinions they need to know in order to feel and 
act as they need to feel and act; to feel as they should feel 
about the values of living in order to think and act as they - 
should; and to do the useful, proper and right things in order 
that they may think and feel as they should.” 
Education : its scope 
Two points have to be made clear regarding the scope of 
4 education : : 
(i) Firstly, the scope of education from the point of view of 
curriculum may be put in a question form : What is it, in addi- 
| tion to physical activities, that contributes to intellectual and 
moral growth of the individual ? In other words: What shall 
we teach our children ? 

(ii) Secondly, what would be the methodology and techni- 
ques of teaching ? That is to say, what is the actual process of 
instruction or rather, more specifically, what procedures may 
be adopted for imparting knowledge and skills to children ? 

From a cultural viewpoint the cumulative experience 
of mankind which it is the purpose of education to transmit to 
youngsters may be broadly categorised under four systematised 


groups : d b A 
‘i Physical sciences which would include physics, 


chemistry, astronomy, geology, mathemanes, etc. : 
(ii) Biological sciences which would comprise anatomy, 


hysiology, botany, zoology; etc. i 
Pp. Gi) "ape sciences which include history, geography, 


olitics, psychology, economics, etc. f ' i 
P e a aa literature along with philosophy, music, 


religion, ethics, etc., te- 
pee ae Iealistic Philosophy of Education : The 
* 1 Horne, H. H. : 4” eee R hye ik Gudehay 
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It is the duty of the teachers and parents to introduce the 
child to all these branches of knowledge at various stages of 
his development from childhood to maturity. A competence 
to participate in the experiences of the human race would be 
one of the most significant achievements of a goo 
programme. : } i 

From the point of view of instruction education may be 
of two kinds : formal and informal. Formal education stands 
for formal instructional programmes in specific institutions, e.g., 

- schools, colleges, and universities. We discuss both of them 
briefly below :— 

Formal and Informal Education. 
education has always a definite objective and a definite period of 
time during which it is to be achieved. Formal education 
also stands for a well-defined and established curriculum, This 
programme of instruction is carried on by institutions which 
have been established only for certain specific purposes, 
Informal education is not confined to any specific agency ; 
it is an education that an individual receives through his 
contact with the environment in the family or society or as 
he moves along in his life and comes in contact with other 
human beings. The Process of informal education starts 
from birth and continues until death. As long as an individual 
has the capacity to gain experience he continues to gain it. The 
Process of informal education is a continuous process, Informal 
education is thus the result of an individual’s interaction with 
the environment, 

Another division of educational Procedures is þ 
the purposes of instruction. If children receive some 
tion with regard to a certain 
education ‘direct education’, 
tion is of a general nature and 
specific objective but is rather 
education, the process 
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education’ is a term commonly used for education of ageneral na- 
ture while vocational education implies some specific job training. 

Individual and Collective Education. From the standpoint 
of class-room practices education may be individual or collec- 
tive. Individual instruction does not mean one teacher for 
One pupil. The idea behind individual education is to 
individualise instruction as far as possible so that the needs 
and capacities of the individual child are not neglected. Even 
ina group a good teacher can achieve that purpose to a 
Considerable extent. Collective teaching suffers from many 
weaknesses. Of these the most serious is an utter neglect of 
the interests and abilities of children. These problems are, 
however, related to problems of instruction rather than to 
Philosophies of education. 

Sources of Education. We have discussed previously 
that education in the broad sense is a life-long process. The 
Main sources from which education is received by an individual 
are four, viz., 

(i) Home, 

(ii) School, 

(iii) Society, and 

(iv) State. 

Each one of these sources has its own responsibilities as 
well as a collective responsibility for discharging its educational 
functions, In other words, each has to fulfil its own obligations 
with regard to the education of the individual and each has 
to co-operate with other agencies in making their task of 
imparting education easy and fruitful. We shall discuss ina 
Separate chapter the role of state and society in the caucation 
of the child. Here we shall mention only the functions of 


home and school. 


Home and School meek, 
The first institution which has responsibilities for educa- 


tion of the child is home. The first contacts of the child are his 
Contacts with home, with all its ideals and traditions, with the 
behaviour of its members, with their thinking and feeling, 
With the way in which they behave towards each other, and 
Soon, Home education is, therefore, the first education that 


a child receives through participation in home life and also 
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through a deliberate effort on the part of the older members 
of the family. Home influences are the en CS DO Lee ue 
fluences during this formative period. Their ampacumor the 
personality of the child has a life-long significance. The 
habits, outlooks, and attitudes that a child acquires at home 
are the bases of his total personality. Though these might be 
modified subsequently through thinking and reasoning they 
continue to influence his personality to a great extent through- 
out his life. Home is, therefore, a very important source in the 
education of the child. It also provides the background against 
which the schoo] has to plan its work for the education of the 
child. In modern times a great emphasis is laid on close 
relationships between home and school. The reason is that 
without the co-operation of home the school cannot discharge / 
its responsibilities efficiently. The home environment of a” 
child determines the nature of his personality and provides. 
a clue for the understanding of his behaviour. The school has 
to take the education of the child not only from the point 
where the home has left it but it has also to keep in constant 
touch with the home, so that the work of school does not 
suffer as a eresult of any adverse conditions existing at home, 
Broken homes are responsible for broken personalities. “It 
is simply that the home more than the school determines the 
quality and direction of any child’s life, and that the teacher’s 
work is fulfilled or destroyed by the operation, for good or ill, 
of this major factor in the education of any child. In the 
home, the child is provided with security or denied it ; here 
his emotional needs are satisfied or starved, his waywardness 
corrected or neglected; here he is cherished with a creative 
discipline or spoiled as a parent’s plaything ; here are 
standards learned and values slowly appreciated, The teacher 
soon knows what has happened in the home ; the attitudes 
of the parents are as quickly divulged by the child as the 
politics of his father’s breakfast table. And do what he may, 
the teacher will seldom win the battle between bad home 


influence and good living unless, as by divine providence often 
happens, the innate goodness of the child eventually overcomes 
shortcomings of its home.’’! 
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y Good homes, poor they might be, have a very healthy 
influence on the personality of the child. Homes in which 
parents regard children as a sacred trust for themselves, where 
they persistently try to help children develop right habits 
and attitudes; where relationships between members are 
smooth. and harmonious ; in short, where there is the proper 
climate for the child to develop good ideals, habits, modes of 
thinking, behaviour, and where he can always keep looking 
at high objects and not vulgar things, are the homes which 
make the task of school easy and ensure good education for 
children. ` 

Next to home isthe school which plays a significant role 
in the education of children. The school tries to secure and 
preserve educationally stimulating environment for the educa- 
tion of children. Let us briefly examine the role and respon- 
sibilities of school in this respect. 

Functions of School from the Social Viewpoint. Before we 
discuss the functions ofschool in relation to society it would 
be relevant for our purpose here to briefly examine how 
education is the life-force for the social organism. It is in the 
nature of all creatures to strive to live. There is a natural 
urge in all to struggle to live and grow. Since the 
process of growth takes place in the environment in which a 
creature finds itself, it is the environment that has a significant 


role in fostering the growth ofall creatures. They use it and 
conservation and development. 


turn it into means of their 
uperior mental powers and 


Human beings, on account of their s$ 
equipment, even modify and shape the environment so as to 
make it more conducive to their growth and development. 
This very process is also operative in the case of social institu- 
tions that society establishes for its progress and stability. 
Like the individual, the social organism also endeavours to 
exist and struggle for,growth. John Dewey rightly says that 
“Society exists through a process of transmission quite as 
Much as biological life’’.? Individuals adapt themselves 
to the environments like other living creatures ; they also, 
unlike them, modify and change the environment for making 
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life better, more comfortable, and more purposive, In other 
words, “life is a self-renewing process through action upon 
the environment’’!, 

Society also exists through this very process of self-renewal. 
It does that through communication to younger generations 
those thoughts, feelings, and activities, which have sustained 
it during the past. Some of them might be obsolete and some 
of them might be useful. -The useful ideals, beliefs and creeds, 
traditions, thoughts and feelings, are the life-force of the 
society which it strives to pass on to younger generations, and 
it does that through education. It establishes different 
educational institutions for specific purposes, the most impor- 
tant of them being the communication of ideas, thoughts, 
feelings, ideals, hopes, standards, activities, customs, traditions 
etc. Through these it seeks to ensure its perpetuation and 
constant development. Educational institutions, therefore, have 
a great responsibility to society. They are the places where 
children do not get merely information and factual knowledge 
relating to various subjects. Rather, they essentially acquire 
those attitudes, dispositions, outlooks, and traits of character 
which enable them to understand intelligently the fabric of 
the society of which they are an integral part and to whose 
Progress they have to contribute. “The function of educational] 
institutions is to help men and women to live fuller and 
happier lives in adjustment with their changing environment, 
to develop the best elements in their own culture and to achieve 
the social and economic progress which will en 
take their place in the modern 
in peace,”2 

Our social, economic, educational, and political institutions 
suffer from one fundamental weakness which persists due to 
a sharp dichotomy existing between what we think and what 
we do, Quite frequently we profess high idealism in talking 
about education, but when it comes to action, we are found 
greatly wanting, Unfortunately our education is still not 


Ibid, p. 2. 


2 UNESCO Fundam 
Paris, 1949, p. 9. 
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adequate to give children proper equipment and training for 
life. It does not enable them to help themselves and at the 
same time to contribute to the development of the society. 
Today we stand in need of a realistic and life-centred education, 
so that the great gulf between our thinking and feeling, bet- 
ween reflection and action, is bridged and our young pupils 
grow out to be more healthy, balanced, and sane citizens of 
our democracy. 

The school is a place where youngsters receive training 
for being worthy members of society ; where they partici- 
pate in those activities and programmes which are vitally 
related to the social currents outside. Such gainful acti- 
vities and participation in them prepare and equip them for 
enriching the life of the society. “A nation’s schools,” says 
T. P. Nunn, “are an organ of its life, whose special function 
is to consolidate its spiritual strength, to maintain its historic 
continuity, to secure its past achievements, to guarantee its 
future. Through its schools a nation should become conscious 
of the abiding sources from which the best movements in its 
life have always drawn their inspiration, should come to share 
the dreams of nobler sons, should constantly submit itself to 
self-criticism, should purge its ideals, should re-inform and 
re-direct its impulses. In short, as Mr. Branford has finally 
said, “the school should be an idealised epitome or model of the 
world, not merely the world of ordinary affairs, but the whole 
of humanity, body and soul, past, present and future,”*? 

This then is the responsibility that educational institutions 
have ina democratic society. The depressing atmosphere of 


restlessness, tensions, loss of higher values, mutual jealousies 
> 


and all-round disruption that seems to envelop the modern age 
is due to the factthat we have not been able to provide 
good education to our children. We have acquired power 
and knowledge but we have not learned how to use them 
properly, We have failed to learn in practice the ideals 
of associated and harmonious living. The ‘““Damoclean Tee 
Of our age is not technological, but social. Freedom and security 
in this century have been threatened by no defect of nature 


l Education + Its Data and First Principles, 1980, p. 233, 
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but simply by man’s collective failure to establish human 
civilization upon an enduring basis of universal justice, and 
of plenty and peace for all. as 

The school is a social institution and consequently it be- 
comes its responsibility to initiate children into the processes of 
social life and train them in such a way that they are equipped 


for improving those processes. No school can work as an 


important social agency in an on-going society, unless it finds 
its purpose in the educational needs of the group itself, needs 
which spring from the desires of the people who compose the 
society, ‘The good school programme stems from community 
needs as an integral part of the life of the people. 


It is made 
by, for, and of those it would serve.” 


It (the school) is “the 
one institution touching all parts of the social fabric that is 
capable of serving as the focal point of implication” by accomp- 
lishing successfully and co-ordinating effectively the respon- 
sibilities that society may devolve upon it. Kandel regards the 
school largely an agent for the transmission of cultural heritage, 
“The schools exist to accelerate the impact of the essential as- 
pects of the culture which prevails in the society.” Harold 
Rugg thinks of school as “an enterprise in living, both social 
and personal”. 

The school, as we can now visualise it in a democratic society, 


would be a miniature society incorporating the ideals and prac- 


tices of the wider society outside. It will be a small community 


giving training to children for citizenship. “To describe the 


school a community is to emphasise the corporate, 


social 
character of education.”2 


No school can claim to justify its 
existence in a democracy if it does not strive to realise the social 
character of education. It is to endeavour earnestly to produce 
integrated personalities ‘alive and responsible on ev 
“who can work and play, vote and pray, 
tively and responsibly.’ 


ery front... 
intelligently, sensi- 
A good school will not have a 
dichotomy between the child’s experiences at school and outside. 
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Greene, T. M. : A Liberal Christian Idealist Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, Fifty fourth year-book, op. cit., p. 117, 
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It will rather attempt to unify and harmonise both types of 
experiences and facilitate a constant interchange of ideas both 
inside and outside school. To quote from the Report of Secondary 
Education Commission, Govt. of India, “the starting point of 
educational reform must be the relinking of the school to life 
and the restoring of the intimate relationship beween them 
which has broken down with the development of the formal 
tradition of education.” Thus will the school become the 
nucleus of the society, the centre of the vital currents of com- 
munity life, impressing upon the minds of the children and 
their parents that school experiences are closely connected with 
out-of-school experiences and that true education is the result of 
a constant interaction between the two. 

We conclude this discussion of school in relation to society 
by quoting an extract from the Report of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission (Govt. of India) which is very much 
significant in that connection. The Report says, 

“The school, no doubt, will be a community but it will 
bea small community within a larger community and its 
success and vitality will depend on the constant interplay of 
healthy influences between it and the larger community outside. 
What we would like to see isa two-way traffic so that the pro- 
blems that arise in the home and community life and the realistic 
experiences gained there should be brought into school so that 
education may be based on them and be intimately connected 
with real life, and on the other hand the new knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and values acquired in the school should be carried 
into the home life to solve its problems, to raise its standards, 
and to link up the teachers, parents, and children into one 
compact and naturally helpful group.----- Outside life will flow 
into the school and lower, if not ‘knock’ down the walls that at 
present isolate it from the currents of life operating outside.” 


The School and the Individual 

Before we conclude tnis chapter let us briefly try to know 
the obligations of the school towards the individual as well. 
As we have already mentioned at several places, an individual 
is a member of a social group. At school a child is not 
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remaining by himself but he is also a member of a group, which 
is a social group on a miniature scale. He cannot avoid this 
group whether he likes that or not, He has to live with that 
group and work with it. “No child can escape his community. 
He may not like his parents, or the neighbours or the ways of 
the world. He may groan under the processes of living, and 
wish he were dead: but he goes on living, and he goes on 
living in the community. The life of the community flows 
about him, foul or pure ; he swims in it, drinks it, goes to sleep 
in it and wakes to the new day to find it still about him. He 
belongs to it; it nourishes or  starves or poisons him; it 
gives him the substance of life, and in the long run it takes 
its toll of him, and all he is.”1 Tt is the responsibility of the 
school, therefore, to apprise the child of the worthy ideals of the 
society and enable him to participate effectively in the activities 
of the society. As a miniature society the school has to teach 
children ideals of co-operative living and working together, 
It has to make them realise the value of gracious and harmoni- 
ous living, provide to them the facilities by which it is possible 
for them to develop their individuality and become intelligent 
citizens. As has been pointed out earlier, Society sets up edu- 
cational institutions to disseminate among its members those 
attitudes and dispositions w 
intelligently and effectively 
its different activities, 
development towards c 


ation at school will secure for 
al and vocational education so 
d economic requirements and 


he démands of the society, and 
meet them successfully, 


A good school is a community of responsible persons whose 
relationships are governed by recognition on the part ofall of 
each other’s needs, interests, and welfare, Tensions, indiscip- 
line, and conflicts arise only when the members of a group fail 


1 Joseph K. Hart: Adult Education, uoted by Edward 
G. Olsen, op. cit., p. 41. S 4 ee 
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to recognise each other not only as human beings but as 
potentia] members of a social group. In any human institution 
it is therefore essential that all people have loyalties to the basic 
recognitions which relate to each member’s individuality and 
potentiality as an effective member of the group. “To see another 
man as an individual is to treat him as if he personally 
mattered, as if he was irreplaceable, as ifhe was different from 
others...... To look on the individual asa member of society is 
to remember that no one lives at all, and never will, unless he 
lives co-operatively.”! At school the teacher should recognise 
students not only as individuals but as potential members of the 
society. Similarly, students should also recognise that teachers are 
not only individuals but active members of a society which they 
are going to enter. The essential unity of the corporate life at 
school would be preserved if teachers and students were sensi- 
tive to these recognitions. 

“To recognise the student is not only to know how diffe- 
rent he is from others, itis also to sympathise with his condi- 
tions and efforts.”* A sound programme of education would be 
based upon a sympathetic divination of the background, 
emotional set-up, intellectual needs and capacities, attitudes and 
interests of the child. It envisages a mental state anda moral 
sensitivity when the individual is capable of using his knowledge 
intelligently and can understand himself and also recognise 
others. This is the essence of a sound philosophy of school and 
this is the condition for the establishment of good relations 
in any social group. Unless people have a religious attitude 
towards life, which means an implicit faith in and recognition of 
other’s personalities, there would always remain tensions and 
conflicts which will destroy the harmony of group life. A 
school has a sacred responsibility on that account, and one of 
its essential functions in addition to catering for intellectual 
needs of children, is to cater for their moral urges and channe- 
lise them properly into right directions, so that they cast away 
their anti-social attitudes and dispositions and strengthen those 


1 Ralph Harper : Existence and Recognition ; Fifty-fourth Year- 
book : op. cit., p. 250. 
2 Ibid, p. 251. 
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faiths, habits, and traits of character that teach them how to 
> > 


$ -operatively. : 
see PP SUMMARY 


The three important elements in the process of edu- 
cation are the teacher, the child, and the curriculum. 
Each one of them is important and each has its obliga- 
tions to others. Education has been called a bi-polar 
process with two ends functioning magnetically, the 
teacher being at one end and the taught at the other. 
Curriculum, as we have seen, is a third element and it 
has its significance because it defines and sets a limit to 
what the educator and the educand do during the 
course of educative process. 


Education from the viewpoint of the child implies 
child-centric education, which is suited to his native 
instincts, aptitudes and abilities and which helps him 
to grow according to his own capabilities. But the 
growth and development of the child has meaning only 
if it is in social setting. From a psychological point of 
view, the development of individuality takes place when 
three elements combine to function together—the 
environment, the self of the individual, and his innate 
tendencies, 

The teacher teaches children by the examplar of his 
Own personality. He also provides educationally con- 
ducive environment and experiences to children, which 
help to secure their balanced growth. 


By curriculum is not meant merely teaching of 
academic subjects in the traditional way. In its modern 
sense curriculum stands for the totality of experiences 
that a child receives in and outside the class-room. 


A competence to participate in the experiences of 
the human race would be one of the most significant 
achievements of a good educational programme. 

Formal education is imparted in specific institu- 
tions. Informal education is that education which an 
individual receives through his contact with environ- 
ment. Individual education caters to individual needs 
and capacities, interests and aptitudes of children. 
Education may be formal or informal, direct or 
indirect, general or specific. The purpose of all is to 
help the child develop his personality and be a worthy 
member of the society. From the point of view of 
instruction education may he individual or collective. 


Sources of education are four : the home, the school, 
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the society and the state. Home is the first institution 
of education and the attitudes and habits that a 
child develops at home and the emotional set-up that 
he acquires there go a long way to shape his personality 
and to determine the quality and direction of his life. 
Home education provides the very basis for the effec- 
tive organization of school work. Modern educational 
thinking lays great emphasis on close and effective 
home school relations. 

School is a social institution which has been estab- 
lished by the society for the purpose of diffusing among 
its members those ideals, beliefs, attitudes and disposi- 
tions that will make them worthy members of the 
society. The primary responsibility of the school, 
therefore, is to initiate its members into the nature 
and processes of society and for that purpose make the 
school life an epitome of the social life around. It is 
important that children live at school as members ofa 
social group and teachers and students co-operate to 
strengthen the corporate life of the school. As in other 
human institutions, so in school, the fundamental 
factor to contribute toward the harmony of group life 
is that the members recognise each other as human 
beings and-potential members of a society. Tensions, 
indiscipline and conflicts result from situations where 
people fail to recognise each other’s personality. Good 
human relations result from people’s loyalities toa 
code of human religion which means that each person 
has a personality which isto be recognised and res- 
pected by others. 

The school has obligations to the society as well as 
to the individual and through serving the individual 
and social needs of the child it meets its twin obliga- 
tions. No school can claim to exist ina democracy if 
it does not fulfil its two-fold responsibilities. 


Chapter 4 


Education and Philosophy 


nee 


Introduction 

A discussion of philosophy of education makes us enquire 
about the meaning of the term ‘philosophy’. It is after defin- 
ing that term that we can examine the relationship between 
philosophy and education. From the Point of view of pure 
philosophy it may be stated that philosophy is that branch oF 
knowledge which has for its subject the quest of truth, But in 
defining the scope of philosophy in terms of truth 
another difficulty which Poses a problem, viz., wh 
by truth ? Plato defined the term by Stating th 
taste for every sort of knowledge and who is cur 
is never satisfied may be just termed a 
lover not of a part of wisdom only, 


called that person a philosopher Whose “desire is to see life 
steadily and see it whole,” those ‘who are lovers of the vision of 
truth.’ Whatever the nature of truth, the definitions quoted above 
refer to philosophy as a branch of study related to finding out 
the nature of truth. Tt might not be Possible to reach sound 
conclusions or to discover truth. For, in that case, the process 
of quest would cease and Philosophy would no longer exist, We 
think of philosophy only as long as the human mind js busy 
with finding out truth 3 the moment it does find it or even 
aspects of it, the conclusions become P 
of philosophy, 
Philosophies—Broad Areas 
(1) Ldealistic Philosophy. 


we run into 
at do we mean 
at he who has a 
ious to learn and 
‘Philosopher’, ‘He is a 
but of the whole.’ Socrates 


‘Philosophy’, as Horne has 
titled Idealistic Philosophy of 
truggling with the universe,” 
now the nature of the varied 
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Phenomena it beholds jit is anxious to know its respective 
nature. Sometimes it does get clue to some of the phenomena 
and puts them under categories of different sciences. At others 
it fails to get any explanation and starts first making specula- 
lions, not only as they might be but also as they might not be. 
Sometimes the mind gets frustrated and begins to wonder if it 
can know anything at all ; at others it gets some partial success 
and becomes hopeful to get greater success. The point which 
has always intrigued the human mind and is still a problem is 
regarding the ultimate nature of truth. Two viewpoints have 
been strongly held regarding that : one attempting to define the 
nature of reality in terms of matter (Materialism) and the 
other trying to do that in terms of mind (Idealism). The 
details of these philosophies shall be studied in succeeding 
chapters. Suffice is to mention here that asa school of philo- 
sophical thought idealism is very old and it advocates that the 
universe is “an expression of intelligence and will, and that the 
enduring substance of the world is of the nature of mind, that 
the material is explained by the mental. In simple words, 
idealism believes that the world of senses—the objects that we 
comprehend through the help of our senses—is an external 
manifestation of an eternal, imperishable, and spiritual reality 
which can be comprehended not by any senses but by the 
human mind’ alone. The diverse fugitive phenomena that we 
see, touch, smell, hear about, or cause each day are but expres- 
sions in space and time of that reality, which is eternal and 
fixed. The phenomena change and take different shapes but 
that reality does not change. Such a view of universe has been 
accepted in our own civilization and also in many other 
ancient civilizations. nth 

(2) Materialistic Philosophy. Materialism, on the other 
hand, takes a different view of the universe and regards matter 
as the ultimate reality. To a materialist the only reality is that 
which is proved in terms of matter which is the end of all 
things. In its native form materialism asserts that matter is the 
stuff of the universe and what we call mind is also a function of 
brain, which is matter, and is consequently, a form of matter. 
Materialism as a philosophy sprang up in ancient Greece in the 
Conception that atoms, empty space (void) and motion were the 
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three postulates on the basis of which the entire nature and 
phenomena of the universe could be explained. 

Both idealism and materialism are forms of monism which 
believes in the existence of reality as having one form—idealism 
regarding it in terms of mind, and miateridlism, in terms of 
matter. There have been some philosophers, however, who 
have accepted the dual nature of reality. Descartes, the great 
French philosopher, was one who held that the ultimate reality 
has atwin aspect—mind and matter—and that both are two 
sides of the same thing which cannot exist by one side only. 

(3) Pluralistic Philosophy. There have, however, been 
many other views regarding the nature of the universe and the 
ultimate reality but the two views mentioned above have always 
held very strong and contrasting positions. Some philosophers 
have rejected both of them, and also dualism. They have held 
that reality cannot be reduced to unity or even duality. We 
may call these philosophers pluralists believing in the plural, 


rather than in the singular nature of reality (idealism or, 


materialism), or in the dual nature of it (dualism). 

William James and John Dewey are modern examples of 
pluralism. According to them reality is not fixed, but it is 
still in the making and that there is not one reality but many 
realities as human experience finds them or, more precisely, 
makesthem. These philosophers and those who concur with 
their views are exponents of pragmatism, which may not be 
called philosophyin the sense in which materialism and idealism 
are, but which has greatly influenced educational thinking, and 
is consequently very much relevent for our purpose. We shall 
talk about pragmatism too in a separate chapter. 

Philosophy and Education : their relationship 
In considering the relationship between education and 
philosophy we shall have to look at the whole question from a 
practical viewpoint. The realm of pure Philosophy is largely 
related to a process of the mental activity which might not be 
related to the world of concreteness. This does not, however, 
ioe that pure philosophy is always an intellectual exercise 
and ar does not have any relationship with reality. But when 
re earn nO in oe ot he teal 
rather than in terms of pure concep- 
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tualisation. Hence philosophy would exercise only a general 
rather than a specific influence on education and consequently, 
a discussion of the philosophy of education would entail a 
close reltionship between educational principles and practices. 
Even when we talk about philosophy of life we talk about it in 
terms of what we think and believe and what we do. Each 
individual has his own philosophy of life and the diversity of 
relations of different individuals in a situation accounts for the 
existence of diverse views of different individuals and vice 
versa. “Men live in accordance with their philosophy of life, 
their conception of this world. This is true even of the most 
thoughtless. It is impossible to live without a metaphysic. 
The choice that is given is not between some kind of metaphysic 
and no metaphysic ; it is always between a good metaphysic 
and a bad metaphysic—a metaphysic that corresponds reason- 
ably closely with observed and inferred reality and one that 
does not,”1 

It is undoubtedly true that a genuine philosophy of life 
inspires a man to live in accordance with it and that philosophy 
is reflected in his behaviour. In other words, a man’s philoso- 
phy may be inferred from his mode of living. What we mean 
to emphasise is that there is a close relationship between a 
man’s overt behaviour and his philosophy. We may also say 
that ifa man’s philosophy is not reflected in his behaviour, it 
is something very unusual and normally’ it does not happen, 
If we observe erratic behaviour of an individual, for example, 
and we are not in a position to connect it with his views about 
life, we may certainly conclude that he has an erratic philosophy 
as well. Whatever we think or do is always supported by our 
views of and attachment to certain beliefs, creeds or principles 
which constitute our philosophy. j 

Education isa necessity of life and is concerned with the 
shaping ofthe personality of the individual. x Its process in its 
broad sense is life-long, but even when it is carried i out by 
specific agencies, i.e., home or school, its character is to be 
determined by some principles which have a practical value on 
one hand anda relationship with the philosophy of life that 
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people in the society hold, on the other. From the point of 
view of education, therefore, no philosophy would have any 
significance unless it is reflected in the programmes and orga- 
nisation of education. In fact no philosophy can have any 
meaning if it is not closely related to the vital currents of life 
and all that people do. As a branch of human knowledge 
philosophy has always been a source of inspiration and guidance 
to men and women in their actions and relationships. ‘*Where- 
ever philosophy has been taken seriously, it has always been 
assumed that it signified achieving a wisdom which would 
influence the conduct of life. Witness the fact that almost all 
ancient schools of philosophy were also organised ways of 
living, those who accepted their tenets being committed to 
certain distinctive modes of conduct; witness the intimate 
connection of philosophy with the theology of the Roman 
Church in the middle ages, its frequent association with religious 
interests, and at national crises, its association with political 
struggles.” It is evident, therefore, that when we talk about a 
philosophy of education we mean a theory of education guiding 
us in determining our objectives of education and in organising 
instruction for our children. The theory of education tells us 
on what principles we shall base and organise our curriculum, 
what methods we shall follow and why, what system of adminis- 
tration we shall adopt and why, and so on. There is no doubt 
that in the organisation of education we shall have to look to 
several social sciences as well, which will guide us in organi- 
sing and administering the whole programme of education. 
For example, we shall look to sociology to understand the 
nature of society and its demands ; we shall look to psychology 
for understanding the nature of the child and for determining 
our methods of education ; we shall look to biology for 
understanding the processes of growth and so on. So far 
as philosophy ‘is concerned, we shall look to a philosophy 
of life to determine our broad educational 
we shall also look to it constantly for 
or not our actions are consistent 
aims that we have laid down. 


objectives ; 
finding out whether 
with the objectives or 
This explains the significance of 
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a sound philosophy of education which should constantly 
keep inspiring us and which would always keep telling us 
whether our means are related to the ends we have set to 
achieve. 

As mentioned previously, society sets up educational ideals 
and objectives for itself and for the purpose of disseminating 
them among its members it sets up educational institutions. 
The social organism like the individual, has also its philosophy, 
which is the creed of a group of individuals composing a society 
at a particular time. Just as an individual tries to convey to 
others his ideas and beliefs so that they do not die with him, 
similarly the society also tries to transmit to its members its 
ideals, faiths, beliefs, along with its traditions and culture, so 
that they may gain more and more acceptance and strength. 
It does that through a process of education. To quote Adams, 
“education is the dynamic side of philosophy.” Men and 
women live in accordance with their faith; they also want 
others to give support to or aécept their faith, We may say 
that education is the philosophy of the individuals in action. 
Reversely, the actions of individuals have at their back their 


philosophy. It is explicit in the actions as the actions are 


implicit in the philosophy. 
Let us now briefly review our discussion relating to philoso- 
phy and education. It has been stated that philosophies of 
life have a general influence rather than a specific one on 
education and that the general philosophy of a society at any 
given period determines the character of its education. In 
discussing a philosophy of education we are not to be led away 
by the speculative or skeptical side of pure philosophy, but we 
rather try'to bring it to bear on the existing situations and 
develop a practical philosophy. This means that a philosophy 
of education would comprise the theoretical aspect behind 
the practical aspect of eae ee ei ES ee 
i i Orrow 
philosophy. ch edic ione r indirectly influence and deter- 
mine the character of some aspect of education. Since educa- 
tion is concerned with the growth and development of the 
ciences that explain the nature of 
cilitate it—biology, psychology etc., 


growth and all those that fa! 
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for example—would have to contribute to some piso to es 
development of a philosophy of education. It is true miu the 
general philosophy of life would determine the aims ofe uca- 
tion and largely influence the whole character of education. 
But from a practical point of view we are not concerned with 
aims and objectives only without associating them with neces- 
sary activities through and by which they can be realised. 
Divorced from practical life a philosophy would not have much 
meaning in education. It will in that case merely have acade- 
mic interest. Hence in thinking about a philosophy of educa- 
tion we must cast aside all sophisticated notions about philoso- 
phy, but rather build up a sound theory of education which 
might strongly support educational practices. There is another 
point also which deserves attention here: If in practice we 
find that a certain thing or idea is not working well and that 
its results are not in conformity with the theoretical philosophy 
that is behind it, we might do well to look at our philosophy 
and revise it in the light of our experiences. In other words, 
though in ordinary sense theory and practice might seem 
antithetical, in the last resort, sound theory must justify itself 
by sound practice, and successful practice would always be 
based upon sound theory. Call it philosophy of education or 
its theory, the real purpose of that is to provide a rational aspect 
to practice. Wherever there is practice there is some theory 
implicit in it, and wherever there is some theory, it has to have 
its practical aspect through which it becomes explicit. Unless 
theory has its explicit aspect, it is bound to remain a mental 
exercise having no relationship with life and all that is 
associated with it. ‘Educational theory is the ‘what’ and the 
‘why’ and the ‘how’ of teaching; 
of practice.” 


Theory and Practice of Education 


It may however be a point of controversy as to whether 
theory would come first and then practice would follow or 
whether practice would come first and a 
evolved out of that. 


and it is always in advance 


theory would be 
In the light of the above views it is 
evident that a sound theory should be developed first and 
practice would follow that. 


The modern pragmatist lays 
greater emphasis on 


the practical aspect and agrees with the 
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view that “theory is the last word, not the first. Theory should 
explain. It should take successful practice and find out what 
principles condition its efficiency and if these principles are 
inconsistent with those heretofore held, it is the theory that 
should be modified to suit the factsand not the facts to suit the 
theory.’?! 

Our purpose here is not to indulge in a discussion of which 
comes first : theory or practice. This problem is related to the 
nature of the whole universe where it is difficult to say which 
thing came first : the egg or the hen, the seed or the tree. We 
are concerned with their relationship rather than with their 
origin. No theory has a meaning if it remains in a vacuum. 
It must occasionally lend itself to correction by practice. No 
practice also hasa solid base unless it is improved by theory. 
Both of them are present at all stages of human development. 
Theory is not merely a description of practice ; it is also a 
critical examination of practical experience. It really. “plays 
around practice ; it neither leads nor follows exclusively. True 
living theory is continually alternating between the forward 
and backward glance. It makes for progress. From educa- 
tional standpoint it may be said that practice stands for the 
conservative processes, theory for the progressive.””* 

Systematic Philosophies of Education: Charac- 

terisatics 

In the succeeding chapters we shall discuss three major 
philosophies of education which have largely influenced our 
theory of education and determined the character of educa- 
tional practice. In this chapter, we shall study their main 
characteristics and discuss in what respects they are similar and 
different from each other. ; . k 

As has already been pointed out, philosophies of life have 
been broadly categorised under three heads, viz., (i) monism; 
which stands for reality being one, whether matter or mind. 
Idealism and materialism both would come under this category 
because each of them believes that ultimate reality is one, 
‘matter’ to materialists and ‘mind’ to idealists ; (ii) dualism, 


VOB PA of Educational Theories : “Nature of Educa- 
` tional Theory.” 
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5 ds fora dual nature of reality whether it is matter 
which eem h, or God and Nature. Dualism holds that the 
ana mna po has two sides none of which can exist in the 
Ee ae BE ihe other ; (iii) pluralism, which stands for the 
e E ature of reality and holds that reality is not fixed, 
pano 2 the process of making. There isn’t one reality but 
adie abe many realities as human experience determines ther: 
Modern pragmatism is essentially a pluralistic philosophy. We 
shall discuss each one of these philosophies in details in chap- 
ters that follow. Let us briefly analyse their main character- 
istics here. 
(i) Materialism for which the term ‘naturalism’ 
in education, (which term would ,be used by us onward) is a 
school of thought that believes that the universe is composed of 
matter and it exists in different forms. From dust everything 
originated and to dust it will return. Since matter has a con- 
crete existence it can be comprehended through human senses, 
Anything which cannot be comprehended throu 
not exist. The reality is embodied in the truth 
the perception of senses, Materialism as 
forms but the basis of all of them 
matter. Naturalism is a form of mate 
because of its emphasis on the evoluti 
explaining each phenomenon in term 
eternal law of nature, 


is applied 


gh senses does 
which is within 
a philosophy has many 
is the supreme reality of 
rialism and it isso called 
onary aspect of the universe 
s of evolution which is the 


It lays emphasis on science because 
science reveals the mysteries of nature and explains its laws. It 


does not believe in anything like intuition or the capacity of 
intelligence or will unless it could be explained in scientific 
terms. The human mind, according to naturalists, is also a 
product in the process of evolution and it is the brain of the 
individual in function. The human brain (which is also 
matter) has a Capacity to function in different ways, It secretes 
thoughts in the same way in which liver secretes bile. There is 
nothing in human behaviour as well which is not the function 


of some physical organ which is matter. Mind does not exist 
in the absence of matter. 


(ii) Idealism, like nat 
but it differs from naturali 
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universe means disintegration of the form and its merging 
with the matter from which it originated. Toan idealist that 
is the end of all forms and things but that is not true of 
the soul. According to idealism the physical universe 
which is an embodiment of matter in its various forms is not 
the ultimate reality; it is rather an external manifestation of 
that reality. The ultimate truth is eternal, imperishable and 
fixed. Matter is destructible, but that truth is not destructible. 
That truth is also not within the ken of our senses; it can 
only be comprehended through the power of the human mind. 
Just as on the physical level the human being is striving 
towards greater and greater perfection, so also on the 
spiritual level the soul is striving towards greater and greater 
perfection which consists in establishing a harmony with the 
universal soul. The process of evolution is thus not confined 
to the physical and material level only. On the other hand, 
itis extended to the level of the human soul which constantly 
aspires to reach and merge itself with the universal soul which 
is not an embodiment of matter but which is above matter, 
the latter being only in possession of that. To the materialist the 
soul is in possession of the body; to the idealist it 1s the soul that 
possesses the body. The possessor in the case of the materia- 
lists is the body ; in the case of the idealist it is soul. To the 
what is knowledge or beauty or goodness ?— 
idealism gives the answer in terms of what is apprehended by 
soul rather than what appeals to senses. According to idealism 
knowledge is “man thinking the thoughts and purposes of 
this eternal and spiritual reality as they are embodied in 
ur word of facia Beauty likewise is what man enjoys 


and appreciates as an expression of the perfection of reality 
manifest in various forms, and goodness of life consists in 
conformity of the human will with the moral administration 


of the universe. 


question : 


1 Ref. Bhagwat Gita. 
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(iii) Pragmatism comes between idealism and materialism, 

ism i sycho-centric philosophy believing in the soul 
ee of A E universe ; materialism is naturo-centric 
z a Sat as the central thing. Pragmatism js 
nee Mae believing in experience of human beings 
pn and interpreting the universe as jt appears to 


ns with environment, 


to constant change it is being constantly 
tructed. The pragmatist on that account doe 
existence of one reality. Itis a pluralistic 
that reality is not one but anifold nature, It is 
constantly in the process of making, will continually 
remain in that process as more and many aspects of it will 
be discovered by human experience, Tagmatism, more 
precisely, may not be called a but may just be 
called an attitude or outlook. 

any dogma, nor does it advoc. 
the nature of universe. It has no metaphysics ; it is simply 
an empiricist’s attitude for interpreting things o 

of their practical consequences, 

in human experience it is good a D if something does 
not, it is not. Nothing is determine 

Pragmatism approaches idealism when it favours truth and 
human experience but it re 


Jects the abstract n 
or goodness as held by the idealists, 


for ever, as the idealists would saya truth ka 
discovered by human experience and m 
experience finds reasons for doing that. N A ere 
true or good. Things are good or bad ii 3 | y 
and one thing which is true and good 
remain so at another time, Pragmatism 
been described as dynamic idealism, 

lism in so far as it sees the universe 
matter but it rises above materialism by 


Y emphasisin k 
i no 
as a product of human experience rather th S wledge 
senses. It accepts the su 


that of hy 
Premacy of human mind but wey 
not bother itself about the Origin of jt, oes 
Before concluding the 


S not believe in the 


nd useful « 


chapter We Would like to emphasise 
a 


az 
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again that a philosophy of education should not be concerned 
with arm-chair theorising, but it should have close bearing 
upon the practical aspects of education. Only that philosophy 
has meaning and significance for human life which can 
inspire and stimulate human beings in the conduct of their 
daily life. Philosophy of education tells us what our objectives 
for education should be, but in considering the objectives we 
should be careful not to pitch them on unattainable heights ; 
rather we should determine them on grounds of their utility 
and attainability. The relationship between the philosophy 
of education and the practice of itis very close. In fram- 
ing a philosophy of education we should be flexible in our 
attitude so as to effect modifications according as situations 
demand them. Education would be meaningful only when 
its aims, programmes, and organisation are determined 
by the existing currents and needs of life. Theories and 
philosophies which do not have relationship with realities 
are simply ‘‘verbalisms, conceptual imposters that circulate 
in the field of thought without denoting anything ‚genuinely 
real.” A philosophy of education, therefore, would not be 
concerned with an exposition of educational aim only but 
would also be concerned with the principles of various aspects 
of educational programmes and organisation. To quote 
Dewey, “the most penetrating definition of philosophy which 
can be given is, that it is the theory of education in its most 
general phases,” and since “education is the process through 


which the needed transformation may be accomplished and not 


remain a mere hypothesis as to what is desirable, we reach 


a justification of the statement that philosophy is the theory 
of education as a deliberately conducted practice.” 
SUMMARY 


Philosophy has been defined in several ways but the 

. essence of ali definitions is that it is a branch of know- 
ledge concerned with the quest for truth. The human 

mind has always been puzzled by the question regard- 

ing the nature of truth. Two strong philosophical 

thoughts have held ground in that connection. According 


1 Dewey, John: op. cit., p. 386. 
2 Ibid; p. 387. 
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to one, the final reality is in the nature of mind and 
according to the other it „is matter. The first school 
of thought is that of the idealists and the second of the 
materialists. ‘The idealists hold that the universe is a 
manifestation of intelligence and will, that behind the 
fugitive phenomena that we behold is a reality which is 
unchangeable and imperishable, and that the external 
phenomena are manifestations of that. This philosophy 
is psycho-centric and it places emphasis on the soul 
rather than on the body. Materialists regard matter as 
the final reality. Everything originates from matter 
and it is reduced to matter in the end. The final truth 
is the truth established by science—truth that our 
senses can comprehend. Both these philosophies have 
influenced education. All philosophies of life have a 
general rather than a specific influence on education 
and idealism and materialism have both influenced 
education in its various aspects. 


Modern education has also been influenced a great 
deal by pragmatism, which attaches importance to 
human experience. It is not a philosophy in the Senn 
in which idealism or materialism is. Pragmatism is 
the empiricist’s attitude and it recognises the existence 
and significance of only those values and truths 
that are related to human purposes. Nothing is abso- 
lutely fixed and nothing is determined for ever. The 
ultimate reality does not exist. Human beings inthe 
course of their experience make realities, truths and 
values. Whatever is found real, useful, or true a 
retained and whatever is not, ceases to exist. Pra ma 
tism comes midway between idealism and matericti i 
and in education its influence is significant E ca 
relationship with idealism it has often been ees 
dynamic idealism. e le 


Philosophy has close relationship with i 
philosophy might be something in the formate Pure 
tellectual exercise but that would not have any ‘be in- 
upon human life. Philosophies of life are sierra 
thoughts about human existence and how it oan be 
made gracious and harmonious. Wherever philos p 
has been taken seriously it has always been a s ophy 
of inspiration for the conduct of life. That is the ource 
ficance of philosophy for life. It is closely aaen 
human life. An individual’s philosophy of lif aces 
mines his behaviour, and his philosop e deter- 


3 : h Š 
ferred from his reactions to different situatione) be in- 
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f 
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Each individual or group of individuals with similar 
thinking has a tendency to spread ideas, and the 
process of doing that is through education. Education 
may be called the dynamic side of philosophy. 

Three philosophical thoughts—idealism, naturalism, 
and pragmatism—have influenced education. Idealism 
is psycho-centric, naturalism is nature-centric and prag- 
matism is anthropo-centric. We have explained their 
main characteristics but their detailed study will be 
taken up in the chapters that follow. 

There might be many philosophies of education, but 
a theory of education would mean acomposite view of 
educational ideals, aims and objectives, programmes 
and organisation etc. determined on one side by the 
philosophy of life and on the other by the exigencies of 
the situations. Educational theory cannot be divorced 
from educational practice ; it does not have any mean- 
ing if it is not practicable. Similarly, educational 
practices do not have a solid foundation if they are not 
supported by a sound educational theory. Theory 
provides the necessary support to practice and practice 

ives theory a real and practical meaning. Their 
relationship is thus vital. It may be said that theory 
is made explicit through practice, and practice gains 
strength when a sound theory is implicit in it. What- 
ever may be the realm of pure philosophy, in education 
philosophy has come to mean theory of education 
which can be translable into action. 


Chapter 5 


Idealism in Education 


a 
i 


Introduction 
It has been pointed out in t 
philosophies of life exercise a 
fluence on education, We havea 


3 rather, it 
Philosophies 
Education 
cannot be discussed without 
its relationship with realities of existence, 
ophical thought and it has 
exercised a potent influence on the mind of man throughout 
the ages. Even in modern times when people are not inclined 
towards accepting any dogmatic creed or Philosophy, idealism 
has certain attractions which appeal to the human mind and 
thereby exercise a great influence on human thinking. In 


education the influence of idealism has Sone a long way to 


restrict some of the radical thinking and establish the work of 


the eternal ideals and values of life. As a philosophy idealism 
has many forms but there is general agreement on some of its 
basic concepts. It would he relevant here to discuss the funda- 
mental bases of idealism as a Philosophy of life before we 
consider it as a Philosophy of education. 

Idealism : Fundamental bases 


_ The fundamental bases of idealism may be briefly enume- 
rated as follows :— 


c 


g 


a 


a 


y 
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(i) Regarding the ultimate nature of reality idealism holds 
that the final truth isin the nature of mind. The physical 
world which is composed of matter is only an external mani- 
festation of that truth and matter is not the ultimate reality as 
the materialists hold. The physical universe that we see or 
touch or handle or smell—the world of our senses is only an 
expression of something, which is not comprehended in the 
same way in which we comprehend the physical world. 
Throughout the universe is running a spirit which is in it, but 
is also away from it in the sense that with the destruction of 


_ matter that spirit does not die. A realisation of that spirit is 


the highest value in life. That realisation comes through 
intuition and an understanding of one’s own ‘self’ rather than 
through the application of senses. 

(ii) Idealism, like materialism, also believes in evolution 
but it calls the concept of evolution held by materialism, as 
absolutely imperfect. From the materialist’s viewpoint the 
process of evolution is from the lower to the higher life. On 
the contrary according to idealism the process of evolution conti- 
nues on the mental level as well, and terminates in establishing 
a harmony between one’s own soul and the universal soul. The 
biological evolution as supported by materialism is obviously 
inadequate. Idealists regard that the ultimate goal in evolution 
is realisation of the harmony that lies at the heart of the 
universe, 

(iii) Idealism recognises the existence of two environments 
for human beings, viz., physical and spiritual. The latter is 
more important than the former because a human being be- 
comes human only when he has developed that aspect of his 
personality that distinguishes him from other animals. The 
spiritual environment is the achievement of the mind of the 
race and the elements in that environment are the elements of 
the individual mind writ large. Our knowledge of psychology 
tells us that there are three elements that characterise the 
human mind—the capacity to know, feel and will—and so 
also in the racial mind these three elements are in operation. 
To quote Horne “the three elements of spiritual environment 
are the intellectual, what is known; the emotional, that is felt ; 
and the volitional, what is willed. Considering the objects of 
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these mental activities, the mind knows truth and avoids 
error, it feels as its highest object, beauty and avoids ugliness, 
andit wills in momentous issues goodness and avoids EVIL esas 
truth, beauty and goodness are, then, race’s spiritual ideals and 
adjustment of the child to these essential realities that the his- 
tory of the race has discovered is the task of supreme moment 
that is set for education.’ 

(iv) Idealism attaches more importance to knowledge 
that is acquired through the activity of mind than to the 
knowledge that is acquired through senses. The physical 
universe is only one aspect of reality and idealism contends 
that the material universe known to science is onl 


y an incomp- 
lete manifestation of reality. 


It has to be complemented by 
the spiritual universe which is higher to that and which is 
the ultimate reality. 


(v) Idealism emphasises the distinctiveness of man’s nature, 
More important than the growth of the 
the growth of the spiritual side of an individual’s personality, 
which distinguishes man from other animals. Man has certain 
powers which other animals do not have, and these powers 
are manifest in his intellectual attainments, his culture, art, 
morality, religion, and so on. These powers are peculiar to 
man only and are beyond the ken of all physical sciences. 


(vi) The principle of explanation of those powers and the 
nature of universe lies in the mind, 
is not the human 


physical organism is 


It is with mind and 
by concepts framed by 
nd objectively applied is 


something first added to man, 
ing.” 
ealism supports the belief that 


1 Ref. H. H. H 


orne : Philosophy of Education. 
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man’s soul is universal. This belief is consistent with the 
idealistic conception of the universe in which the final reality 
is mind which is imperishable, and not matter which is perish- 
able. Since mind came from mind, and soul from soul ‘and 
since they are not matter, they are imperishable. “Man as a 
race has had the intuition that he was not born to die......Man 
lives because mind is real and man will because mind is real.” 

(ix) Idealism believes in the existence of eternal values of 
life. As has been pointed out above, the conception of truth, 
beauty, and goodness according to idealism is not confined to 

. the physical level but is lifted above that.Jevel and accepted on 
the ideational level, knowledge being the man thinking about 
the purposes of existence ; beauty, the enjoyment of the art 
depicting closeness of the finite with the infinite, and goodness, 
an individual soul’s harmony with the universal soul. Truth, 
beauty, and goodness are the accepted values and ideals of 
the universe and education can have meaning and purpose when 
it is understood against their background. 

It has been mentioned above that man differs from other 
animals on the basis of his superior intelligence and powers. 
They are exclusively bestowed upon human beings and it is 
by virtue of, and on account of, these that a human being is 
called ‘Man’. They distinguish him from animalism, 
and if man does not make proper use of them he is a human 
being only physically. The social or cultural environment is 
exclusively a man-made environment and participation in 
that environment makes it possible for a human being to 

ly starve the animal tendencies and cultivate those 

attitudes, and dispositions which make his behaviour 
The cultural environment of man is different from the 


gradual 
powers, 
human. 
physical environment in many ways. 

(Gü) Firstly, it is a man-made environment and conse- 
quently, it is ever changing and increasing. It might be modi- 
fied and reconstructed ; parts of it might be more valuable at a 
time and parts of it less useful. 

(ii) Secondly, since the human mind is constantly contri- 
buting to its growth, it is unlimited and its progress is always 
SS ie ee a 


1 Ref. Henry Jones : Social Responsibilities. 
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continuous. The physical environment is fixed, and though it 
may be modified by living creatures to a certain extent, yet in 
totality it is fixed. 

(iii) Since the cultural environment is in the process of 
growth, its bounty is also limitless. Material possessions are 
fixed but the spiritual possessions are unlimited and an indiviż 
dual can acquire as much benefit from them as he strives to do. 
“This is,” to quote Rusk, “the real basis of the democracy of 
knowledge.” The gifts of the spiritual environment are not 
acquired by any hereditary right. We cannot inherit 
bequeath virtues. A man’s moral and intellectual possessions 
are the conquests of its own sword. All the spiritual learning, 
its enterprises, its growing purpose will pass him by, leaving 
him utterly poor in soul, unless he arrests it and personifies it 
anew in his own attainments. 

(iv) In the realm of the spiritual environment there is no 
competition—no jealousies, hypocrisies, rivalries, etc., which 
characterise the physical environment. There is no fraud or 
trick to militate that environment. It js only through one’s 
labour that an individual can partake of that environment and 
can secure advantage from participation in it. “No wealth 


can bribe, no name Overawe, no artifice deceive, the Guardians 
of those Elysian gates."1 M 


and a will to derive benefit from th 


or 


relation to education a little later, 
Idealism thus attaches 
and explains its Purpose n 


dawn of Civilization be 
life. In Philosophy idea 


as a philosophy of life.2 
John Ruskin, 


f £s Elato, Berkeley, Fichte, T. H. Greene, B 
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philosophy of education and discuss how idealism has been 
applied in the field of education and to what degree it has 
influenced it. 

Idealism in Education 

As has been mentioned previously, philosophies of life 
have exercised a general rather than a specific influence on 
education. Idealism as a philosophy of life has its origin in 
the deep past, andas it has been a source of inspiration to 
human mind it has also been a source of inspiration to deter- 
mine the patterns and practices of human institutions. In 
education it has largely influenced human thinking in respect 
of aims of education though to a greater or lesser degree its 
influence is also noticeable in the practices of education. 
Modern mind does not believe in accepting this view or that 
completely ; rather it believes in accepting something of every- 
thing that is useful in the context of present situations. It 
attempts to bring about a consensus and harmony out of 
conflicting opinions rather than adhere to any dogmatic, con- 
servative view. Such an attitude has been evolved out of the 
exigencies of the present times, when we realise that adherence 
to a particular dogma in the age of science may act to our 
detriment. Idealism, materialism, pragmatism and several 
other theories of education propounded by many educational 


philosophers, have all combined to exercise a cumulative 


influence on education, and that has considerably affected our 


educational thinking. We now analyse briefly the idealistic 
viewpoint regarding education and then see to what degree it is 
reflected in the present educational thinking. 


(i) Aim of Education. In discussing the aim of education 


we shall proceed with a few statements made in respect thereof 
by some educational philosophers : 

(a) «Education should be thought of as the process of 
man’s reciprocal adjustment to his nature, to his fellows, and 


to the ultimate nature of the cosmos.” (H. H. Horne) 
(b) “Education should lead to self-emancipation and self- 


realisation.” (@T faar aT fagan) 
(c) «Knowledge is virtue. 


nition of the harmony between phe 
(da) “In all things there reigns an eternal law...... This all- 


(Socrates) “It is the recog- 
nomenon and form.” 
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pervading law is necessarily based on an all-pervading, spots 
getic, self-conscious and hence eternal unity...... This unity is 
God...... The divine effluence that lives in cach thing is the 
essence of each thing...... The object of education is the realis- 


ations of a faithful, pure, inviolable, and hence holy life... 
education should lead and guide man to 


himself and in himself, io face with nature 
God.’ (Froebel : Education of Man). x 

(e) ‘Education consists in giving to the body and the soul 
all the perfection of which they are susceptible.” (Plato) 

(£) “The purpose of education is to enable the child to 


reconcile himself to reality in all its manifestations, not merely 


to adapt himself to a natural environment. Such a reconcilia- 
tion is not impossible because......the cultural environment is the 
product of man’s creative activity, and the physical environ- 
ment has been likewise fashioned by his inventive powers, The 
conflict is not something quite alien to man, it is with those of 
his household; it is a fight that has begun within himself, 


When we recognise the priority of man’s cultural environment, 
when we realise that į nd increase of this 
cultural 


clearness concerning 
> and to unity with 


» Men our philosophy of 
listic and doubtless only then adequate.” (Rusk, R. R. : Philo- 
sophical Bases of Education) 

(g) “To livein the trade I wish to teach him...... In the 
natural order of things, all men being equal their c 
vocation is manhood.” (Rousseau : Emile) 

(h) ‘Education is not simply growing, 
wards a goal. It is not simply an On-going Process, it is a 
Process going on toward an objective. The immediate objective 
is the realisation of the values...... The remote objective, the 
absolute goal, is likeness to the spiritual order of the universe, 
Education in the final analysis is the upbuilding of humanity 
is the image of divinity,” (Horne, H. H, : An Idealistic Philo- 
Sophy of Education) 


The purpose of i 
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they emphasise one or other aspects and differ in respect of de- 
tails. The essence of idealistic viewpoint is that there is a neces- 
sity to recognise the existence of eternal values and standards of 
life and that, though the immediate objectives of education might 
be related to helping the child grow physically and intellectually 
and acquire a certain amount of vocational proficiency, the 
ultimate aim of education is to introduce him to those trans- 
personal clements of civilization which lead to his spiritual 
growth and enable him to understand the true nature of the 
universe which is not a phenomenon of matter, but which is 
an external manifestation of an eternal divinity. Man is a part 
of the total universe. Within the universe he is just one ele- 
ment—‘‘a microcosm within a macrocosm’’—but the funda- 
mental characteristic of man is that he represents within himself 
a unity within diversity. He is a component of many elements 
both on the physical and intellectual sides—elements or parts 
which have independent functions and also a combined func- 
tion. By nature man with his physical, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual equipment is working towards a rational unity within him- 
self, His thoughts, feelings, and actions are manifestations of a 
unity which is sanctioned by his conscience and towards the 
perfection of which he strives. The function of education is to 
enable the individual to realise this unity within himself and to 
establish a harmony between his nature and the ultimate nature 
of the universe. In the process of education the individual 
adjusts himself to his physical environment, but he also adjusts 
the physical environment to himself to a certain extent. He 
learns to know the ways of nature and tries to control them to suit 
Similarly, he adjusts himself to his fellows, to the 
member, and thus makes his social 
relationships harmonious. In addition, and more important 
than these, is his adjustment to the whole universe—to the heart 
of the universe of which he is just one element and where he 
can feel at home when he has established a harmony between 
‘self? and the universal ‘self’. This is what Rusk 


his purposes. 
society of which he is a 


his own L is fisi 
means when he says that the function of education is to recon- 


cile the child to all aspects of reality, including the spiritual, 
or what Horne means by adjustment to the ultimate nature of 
the ‘cosmos? or what Froebel calls ‘the divine effluence’ 
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that flows in man and which education is to enable him to 
realise. b 

Idealism, thus emphasises the cultural and spiritual ends of 
life and advocates their superiority over the biological ends. 
The latter are important, no doubt, but more important than 
those are the high aspirations and values of mankind which 


are the physical and materjal 
aspects with man but man becomes human when he lifts him- 


self to a realm which other animals cannot reach. The final 
i ndividual to acquire perfec- 


tion in that realm and to contribute towards the growth and 


development of an atmosphere in which such perfection is 
possible. Idealism places great stress on the personality of the 
individual and its development. The development of the per- 
sonality implies an all-round rather than a one-sided develop- 
ment, in which the progress starts with the physical side and 
culminates in the spiritual, when the finite personality feels its 
closeness and kinship with the infinite personality. The first 
steps, no doubt, relate to securing control over matter but this 


material values are immediate 


that clear to the individual but 
its efforts to realise within 


(ii) Idealism and Curriculum. From the idealistic point of 


view the curriculum should emphasise those aspects of know- 
ledge that cater for the physical and 


Physically and intellectually. 
ucation. True education will 
Onality from the physical level 
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to the spiritual level, when the individual realises his relation- 
ship with the ultimate nature of the universe, As pointed out, 
the process of education consists of three types of adjustments, 
viz, adjustment to one’s own nature, adjustment to one’s fellow- 
beings and adjustment to the ultimate nature of the cosmos. 
This last is very significant from the idealistic standpoint and 
no education is meaningful unless it helps the individual to 
secure that, Naturalism, Pragmatism and Idealism—all these 
three philosophies lay stress on the total development of person- 
ality and all the three advocate respect for personality, but so 
far as the various aspects of personality are concerned natura- 
lism and pragmatism relate themselves more to the physical and 
intellectual side while idealism relates to the spiritual side. 
None of them ignores any one side but all of them do not 
equally emphasise the same thing. The reason is obvious, and 
it lies in the fact that since they emphasise different goals of life, 
their points of stress are different in relation to the means by 
which they seek to realise those goals. Naturalism is more 
concerned with the nature of the child; pragmatism with life 
as it is and idealism with the ideals of life. Consequently, idea- 
lism in education has come to be regarded as a disciplinarian 
philosophy which advocates that an educated man is not “a 
cultivated vocationalist, but more, he is a cultivated human 
>> Thus he is not a rational animal only as the naturalists 
would say, but he is a being who transcends the realm of nature 
in his thoughts, feelings, ideals, hopes, obligations, moral and 
Education should cater for his physical 
needs no doubt, but more than that, it should cater to his spiri- 
tual needs, by fulfilling which he becomes a cultivated human 
being. Hence idealism emphasises the study of all those subjects 
that lead to making a man a cultivated human being. What 
are those subjects then ? k ay 

The nature of human mind brings out three distinct 
feels, and wills. Consequently the whole 
vided into three parts : the sciences, the 
fine arts, and the practical arts. Sciences are concerned with 
‘knowing’, fine arts with ‘feeling’, and. practical ars with doing : 
Among the first category weuld come physics, chemistry, 
biology, geography, mathematics, astronomy, psychology, socio- 


being. 


religious experiences. 


capacities—it knows, 
curriculum may be di 
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logy etc. etc. Under the second category would come subjects 
like literature, music, and art. Practical arts include many 
subjects like agriculture, trade, manufacturing, and all indus- 


trial arts which are related to different types of skills which 
provide vocational efficiency, 


All these subjects are essential 
because all ofthem contribute, 


directly or indirectly, towards 
making a man ‘a cultivated personality.’ Naturalism and 


pragmatism also suggest the study of these subjects in the 
curriculum. In this connection, however, it should be noted 
that the whole curriculum from idealistic standpoint is “a 
unity revealing the nature of man to his environment.” Natura- 
lism would also speak the same thing but ide 
some addition by stating that along wit 
studies and acquisition of vocational efficie 
be made to take a rounded view of the universe, he must 
realise that his soul is a part of the universal soul, that his 
nature is striving after perfection and adjustment to the nature 
of the universe. In other words the learner should be made 
aware that he is a finite personality growing into the likeness 
of the infinite and that he should not only fulfil his physical, 
intellectual, and vocational needs, but rather should acquire 
reverence for all those ideals in life which are attributes of a 
cultivated personality and relate to his relationships with his 
fellow-beings (Ethics) and with God (Religion). 

From this standpoint it does not matter what subjects an 
individual studies, but what really matters is the ends to which 
the studies are directed. Courses of study would not be different 
for naturalists or pragrnatists or idealists, but the difference 
would lie in the goals towards which the studies are directed, 
and the values which they set to realize. From the point of 
view of idealism studies should “contribute to the growth of 
the personal spirit of the student.” His studies should enlarge 
his personality by increasing his knowledge, his tastes, forming 
his character, and developing his skills. Of Course he should 
be in harmony with nature (naturalism) and should conform 
to the laws of the universe (realism) ; he should also be able 
to solve the necessary problems of life as they arise (pragmatism) 
but mainly he should develop his personality—his rea] self—in 
a universe that is personal, He takes interests, he sets himself 


alism would make 
h the pursuance of 
ney a student must 
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to learn, he is self-active, he wins his sense of adjustment to his 
world, he feels himself growing, appreciates the great possibili- 
ties of the ages, he learns to respect others as himself and he 
feels himself at home in his world...... “The curriculum is the 
race course. But the race is never finished and the course never 
ends. That is the kind of growing life man is set to lead in our 
kind of universe.”? 

The ethical and religious ideals implicit in the analysis 
made by Horne are made more explicit in the analysis made by 
Rusk? who emphasises their role in the total education of the 
child. Horne’s analysis of the curriculum is based on three aspects 
of mental life—knowing, feeling and willing and it includes the 
total development of the personality under these three processes. 
Rusk asserts that Horne’s analysis is inadequate because “the 
fundamental aspects of mental processes are not separate acti- 
vities giving rise to mental products of different types”. It does 
not have any place for religion which has the same absolute- 
ness as truth, art or morality. Horne proposes to bring it 
under aesthetics ; others try to do that under ethics or morality. 
Rusk, however, regards religion as a separate activity which is 
not the same as morality. Consequently, he emphasises a four- 
fold division of the total environment which would determine 
the curriculum for the child. The chart given below will 


illustrate the point. 
Human Environment 


inal 
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Natural or material Psycho-social or cultural 


| s 
Physical Technical elena 
(Knowledge) (Art) (Morality) Reli- 

gion 


ould not be complete unless it provides for all 
eof human beings, the cultural 
tance than the material. The 
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Education w 
these. As we know, 1m the cas 
environment has more impor 


1 PoR. H. : An Idealistic Philosophy of Education, Forty-first 


Year-Book : op. cit- P» 164. 
2 Gf, Philosophical Bases of Education. 
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education of the child will help him to assimilate the cultural 
inheritance and also enable him to contribute according to his 
capacity to the growth of that environment. As an individual 
he will strive to grow physically and intellectually, but more 
than that he will reconcile himself to reality 
festations. 

Idealism and Teaching methods 

Idealism as a philosophy exercises more influence on the 
aims and objectives of education and on its general philosophy 
rather than on its actual administration. It speaks of the 
general nature of teaching methods ; it does not specify any 
methods to be adopted. The great Greek idealist Plato, how- 
ever, advocated the Socratic method—Dialectics, Many educa- 
tional philosophers advocated many other methods—the 
didactic method, the inductive method, the analytic method and 
soon. Idealism is not much concerned with the choice of 
methods so long its essential objective is fulfilled, which is the 
cultivation of the personality of the pupil. Our duty as teacher 
is to know our students and help them develop their persona- 
lities. To quote Horne again, “to lift a material body we may 
need to be below it ; to lift a human spirit, we may need to be 
above it, in knowledge, taste, love, maturity, and character, 
Our personalities count most in the work of cultivating persona- 
lities. It is a great art to be able to suggest to an individual 
something to read or to do that will develop, reconstruct, or 
cultivate his personality. Goethe said of his old teacher of art, 
Baumgarten, ‘under him we learnt nothing but became some- 
thing.’ The truly great teacher has the deeds and the words 
of eternal life.” A good teacher has his own method and he 
does not confine himself to any distinctive method 


what tremendous responsibility he has and h 
and conscience tell 


in all its mani- 


- He realises 
is native genius 
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gracefully and harmoniously. He improvises methods and 
means by which he can help boys and girls gradually discover 
the truths of the world and enthuse them to stick to them. He 
knows that he would succeed only when his pupils would dis- 
cover something true, and acquire a capacity to stick to that 
by using their own judgment and reasoning. It is not mean- 
ingful what knowledge the teacher gives ; what is important 
is how much inspiration he instils. Itis his devotion to his 
‘themes and instruments’ —methods and means—and not to 
‘perpetrating a theatrical hoax”! in the class room, that is signi- 
ficant. “The performance fades, the vision fades, and only 
the teacher's attitude toward truth and toward his studies 
remains assimilated or unassimilated by his hearers.”? “The 
great difference between a good teacher and an indifferent one 
is that whereas the former, to quote Emerson, speaks from 
‘within’ the latter speaks from without, as spectators merely or 
perhaps as acquainted with the fact on the evidence of the 
third person.” A good teacher is fired with a missionary 
zeal and fervent desire to build men and women ; he is not a 


professionalist who has taken to the profession as a means for 


earning his livelihood. 
Idealism and Discipline 
As a philosophy idealism is inclined toward impression- 


ism and favours the teaching of discipline through standards of 
personal conduct. Teachers are to set such examples as pupils 
may feel inspired to imitate and build up their own character. 
A certain amount of rigorous discipline goes all along with 
self-realisation but idealism like naturalism is against any 
theory of repressionistic methods or means. 


Criticism and appraisal | j 
Idealism, as has been pointed out, isa very old philoso- 


phical thought and its foundation is laid deep in the course of 
centuries, Like other philosophies of life, idealism has exer- 
cised a general influence on education and has largely inspired 
educational thought in respect of the ultimate goals of educa- 
tion. Modern trends in education are inclined towards an 


, p- 172. 
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eclectic rather than towards any dogmatic belief, and conse- 
quently, we notice that idealism, naturalism, realism, pragma- 
tism—all combine to affect the goals, processes, and pro- 
grammes of education. Asa philosophy of life idealism in its 
ola form has been criticised as a rigid and dogmatic philo- 
sophy emphasising immutable and fixed aims “allowing the 
mental and moral energy to freeze instead of retaining an 
increasing impetus.” With its emphasis on the eternal values of 
life and on absolute truths, idealism was vehemently criticised 
by experimentalists and pragmatists who looked at values from 
a dynamic rather than a static viewpoint. Idealism poses its 
faith in the existence of eternal values in the welter of change 


and diversity and stresses the need for accepting them in educa- | 


tion. We may criticise this view by accepting human ex- 
perience as basis for determining truth but we run into a dis- 
tinct difficulty the moment we recognise that any truth dis- 
covered by human experience only may not be the final truth. 
Much of the wickedness in human world persists because of the 
fact that people have lost faith in the existence of eternal values 
of life. Man-madetruths are not the final truths, for if they 
are, they can be true at one time and untrue at another, In 
the changing and constantly evolving universe there must be 
some fixed and permanent principles, laws and truths, that 
should be the yardstick for measuring human conduct and 
behaviour at all times, and in the absence of which human 
conduct would be chaotic and disorderly. In our attempt to 
stress the changing nature of the universe we have lost faith in 
the existence of eternal truths with are not affected by the 
phenomenon of change and which alone sustain and inspire 
human life. 


SUMMARY 


Idealism is basically a philosophy of life and it has 
osophies of life, a general rather 
mce on education. In philosophy 
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tation of a reality whichis not affected by the pheno- 
menon of change. Through the whole of the universe 
is running a spirit which alone is a reality, and know- 
ledge of and reconciliation with that spirit of the indi- 
vidual’s soul is real knowledge. That is the real truth. 
Appreciation of that truth in its various forms is real 
art—a thing of real beauty. Conformity of the human 
will with the moral administration of the universe is 
real goodness. The difference between idealism and 
materialism is fundamental—whereas idealism regards 
mind as the sole explainer of reality, materialism re- 
gards that (mind) as a phenomenon of matter. 


Personality has a supreme value according to idea- 
lism and the aim of education is the exaltation of the 
personality, which means an upliftment of the total 
individual from the animal to the human level. The 
process of upliftment is carried to completion through 
education. In the case of human beings the cultural 
environment has also its place. Man, according to 
idealism, is not a biological datum and the purpose of 
his existence cannot be explained merely in biological 
terms. The unfulfilled ends of his life are an increasing 
thirst for knowledge, appreciation of and taste for 
virtue and good things in life and realisation of the 
spiritual values of existence. Man does need bread to 


live but he does not live by bread alone. 


Idealism advocates the existence of immediate and 
remote aims of education. Whereas the immediate 
objectives are related to a man’s physical and intellec- 
tual needs, the ultimate objectives are related to his 
spiritual needs—to enabling him to realise within him- 
self a unity with the universal self. The supreme task 
of education is to enable the individual to secure adjust- 
ment of his nature to his fellow-beings and to the ulti- 
mate nature of the cosmos. To quote Bosanquet, ‘for 
life the environment is the surface of the universe, for 
mind it is the universe.” 

Man’s environment has a two-fold aspect : it is phy- 
sical and cultural or psycho-social both, the latter be- 
ing more important. The cultural environment is the 
creation of the human mind ; it is also imperishable 
and its span is unlimited. Its bounty is limitless and 
it does not diminish by diffusion. Participation in 
that environment and the ability to contribute to its 
richness are exclusive to man only. There is no cul- 


tural environment for other creatures. 
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Idealism lays emphasis on the study of ali subjects 
but stresses the importance of literature, ethics and 
religion which are not recognised to that de 
other philosophies. The teacher has a very i 
role in education for it is he who leads the individual 
from darkness into light and who helps him to exalt 
his personality. As a philosophy idealism with its old 
form has been sometimes dubbed as rigid and conser- 
vative but the modern idealistic outlook is broader and 
the world is fast realising how a rejection of the eternal 
values of life is creating a vacuum into which have 
crept in so many evils and which may he ultimately 
fatal to the whole civilisation. In India idealism in the 
form of spiritualism was developed very early as the 
sole philosophy of life and throughout the ages the 
same philosophy has kept i 


mspiring the Indian mind 
and evoking a reverence for itself. 
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Chapter 6 


Naturalism in Education 


Introduction 
In studying the philosophy of naturalism in education 


we shall have to keep in mind two meanings of the term 
‘nature’. In one sense the term is applied to the physical 
phenomena of the universe and in another sense it stands for 
the innate endowment of the individual and the way it prompts 
him to behave and to act. The former sense will involve the 
study of philosophy of education and the latter, its psychology. 
From the philosophical point of view naturalism leads us to 
determine the objectives of education, and from the psychological 
view-point it helps us to determine its methods and means. In 
this chapter we shall consider both these viewpoints. We shall 
first explain the broad meaning in.which ‘naturalism’ is taken 
in present times and to consider its relationship with other 


philosophies of education. Another interesting point in con- 


nection with the two meanings of the term ‘nature’ is that in 
psychological meaning, 


education some people accept it in its 
and reject its philosophical meaning. Rousseau, for example, 
was one great educational thinker who thought of educational 
aims from an Idealistic standpoint, but of methods and means 
from psychological standpoint. Modern education is to a great 
extent under the influence of naturalistic tendencies but their 
influence is reflected not so much in aims of education as in its 
methods and means. As 4 philosophy, naturalism has, however, 
influenced a great many thinkers. Like idealism, it has differ- 
ent forms and all of them are not equally purposive from the 
point of view of education. Present-day naturalism is more 
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comprehensive and much wider in scope. It ee 
very closely to idealism. It may be stated that naturalism an 
idealism from the point of view of education are very close to 
each other. Both of them lay emphasis on the worth of human 
personality and its natural development. Both emphasise 
that man is superior to all animals and that he has powers and 
potentialities, the proper use of which lifis him from the level 
of animals. Both believe in evolution and both advocate that 
the process of evolution is a continual process and that life is 
always striving toward greater and greater perfection. All 
these points are significant for education. Naturalism and 
idealism, however, differ when the ultimate goal of existence 
is taken into consideration. For naturalism matter is supreme 
and the ultimate reality is matter: but for idealism the ulti- 
mate reality is mind. 

Naturalism as a Philosophy 

Asa philosophy, naturalism believes that the ultimate 
reality is in the nature of matter. Mind is an accident in the 
process of evolution and it can also be explained in terms of 
matter, Human body is a combination of elements which are 
all in some form matter, and soul is in Possession of the body. 
The fundamental difference between idealism and naturalism 
is that whereas idealism advocates that the soul possesses the 


body, naturalism holds that it is the body which possesses the 
soul, 


The main characteristics o. 
be summarised as follows :— 

(i) Nature is the final reality. 
from matter and all are ultimately to be reduced to that. Matter 
combined in different Proportions takes different forms, 

(ii) Mind is the brain functioning, 

(iii) Experience, imagination, 


are all processes of mental activity, w. 
brain. 


f naturalistic philosophy may 


All things have originated 


and brain is matter, 
thinking, reasoning etc. 
hich is the function of the 


(iv) Laws of nature are unchangeah 
universe is governed by them. 
of nature ; hence only th 

from science, 


(v) Real knowledge 
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matter is within the ken of human senses and, therefore, the 
final truth can be known through senses. 

(vi) Science is the source of all knowledge. 

(vii) Divine inspiration, revelation, strength of prayer, 
power of soul, other world— these are all illusory conceptions 
and mislead human mind. 

(viii) Mind and its process can all he studied through 
senses. The science of psychology explains the functions of the 
mind 

Forms of Naturalism 

Naturalism has three forms, viz., 

(i) Naturalism of physical universe. It tries to inter- 
pret the universe in terms of physical science. It endeavours 
to interpret all human activity, working of human mind, indi- 


vidual experiences, human emotions, feelings—all in terms of 
From the point of view of education this 
ficant at all and no aspect of 


physical science. 
form of naturalism is not signi 
education is influenced by it. 


(ii) Mechanical naturalism. This holds that the entire 


universe is functioning like a machine which is composed of 
matter and which has energy to drive it. The individual is 
also like a machine in function. He has certain reflex actions 
which take place as a result of his contact with the environ- 
ment, Each activity results from a stimulus from the environ- 
ment without which there is no activity. In psychology this 
has given birth to pbehaviouristic school of thought which 
studies the nature of human activities and the nature of stimuli 
which produce them. Behaviourism builds up a chain of sti- 
mulus responses and explains what kind of stimulus from the 
environment evokes which kind of activity. From this point of 
view of behaviourism there isn’t any fundamental difference 
between human activity and animal activity since the source of 
activity is stimulus from the environment. Behaviourism thus 


treats human beings as machines and attempts to explain their 
f mechanical process. 


entire behaviour in terms © al k 
Thisis the most important 


(iii) Biological naluralism. t 
form of naturalism and it is this form that has exercised a great 
influence upon education. From the point of view of biological 


naturalism the nature and process of universe cannot all be 
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explained in terms of physical science or mechanical operation. 
In the realm of living creatures the sole basis of explanation 
is evolution. All creatures have an urge to live and life evolves 
from lower to higher levels. The process of evolution is con- 
tinuous, and all life is involved in that process. What form of 
life will take which form, how it will grow and develop, how 
it will evolve from a lower to a higher level—all this is charac- 
teristic of human life and the whole process is implicit in a 
creature’s being. In the animal world the process of evolution 
is confined to the physical level only but in the case of human 
beings it goes on atthe mental and psychic levels 
Human beings have a social environment as well 
organism also, like the individual, 
develop. The process of evolution 
all living creatures. 

The basic standpoints of biological nat 
each creature has an urge to live and (ii) he struggles to exist. 
In the struggle for existence those that are fit, survive, and those 
that are not, die. The theory is known by the comprehensive 
term, ‘survival of the fittest’. Charles Darwin and Lamarck 
were two great scholars who advocated and interpreted this 


theory. According to biological naturalism self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. 


Naturalism in Education 
As mentioned before, naturalism has influenced edu- 


cation in two ways—(i) as a philosophy it has influenced 
educational aims and objectives (ii) as relating to human nature 
and the process of growth it has influenced educational methods 
and means. The two meanings of the term < 
already been explained. 

Before we attempt to discuss the nature of naturalistic trends 
in education let us see in broad terms what we understand by 
naturalism today, Modern naturalism is more comprehensive 
than all its three forms explained above. In education it stands 
for a system, which is flexible and adaptable to individual 


as well. 
; and the social 
has an urge to grow and 

is, however, the same for 
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discards all rigid, uniform, traditional and stereotyped methods 
and stresses the need of dynamic methods. Education should 
be organised with a psychological insight into the innate ten- 
dencies and needs of the child, and the process of education 
would comprise of providing facilities for their growth and 
development. To quote Adams, “Naturalism is a term loosely 
applied in educational theory to systems of training that are 
not dependent on books but on manipulation of the actual 
life of the educand. It reacts against study and aims 
at creating conditions in which natural development will take 
place. Italways comes as a protest against well-established 
systems that have become stereotyped ; always it pleads for 
greater simplicity, always it seeks to banish sophistication, by 
sweeping away paraphernalia. Its watchword is ‘Back to 
nature’ and its fighting adjective is ‘artificial’. Thus when an 
educational movement has exhausted its mandate, when it has 
lost its original impetus and spent itself, retaining only the letter 
and not the spirit of its original form, it is normally succeeded 
by a wave of naturalism.”? 

Historically, naturalism is quite an old philosophy but dur- 
ing the middle ages in Europe it was completely rejected under 
monastic and scholastic traditions. With the revival of learning 
in Europe and a growing interest in the worth of the individual 
naturalism received a fillip. During the 18th century Rousseau 
started condemning traditional education to divert the attention 
of the people towards an education according to nature. Since 
then there started a definite movement for the study of 
the nature of child and organising education to suit the needs 
of individual nature. The researches and inventions in the field 
of science revolutionised men’s outlook and they became ee pa 
vinced of organising all their institutions and their activities 
on scientific lines. Throughout the 19th century there was 
a movement for educational reform in many countries of Europe 
and all of them were determined to set aside obsolete and stereo- 
typed practices by replacing them pyanew and scientific prac- 
tices. We shall discuss later on the various trends and prac- 
tices in education which resulted in a change 1n the mental out- 


look of people. 
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Naturalism and Aims of Education i ‘ 
Of the forms of naturalism, it is the biological naturalism 
which has exercised the greatest influence on education. d The 
influence of physical and mechanical naturalism js Practically 
nil in education, specially that of the former which seeks to 
interpret the entire universe in terms of physical science. As 
regards educational aims the interpretation centers round the 

following points :— : Fae 

(i) According to mechanical naturalism the individual 
is also like a machine and consequently, the aim of ‘education 
should be to make the machine work with as much perfection 
and efficiency as possible. According to this view all activities 
of human beings originate on receiving some stimuli 
environment and hence they are functioning in the form of 
conditioned reflex actions. The process of education should be 
to improvise the stimuli in such a way that desired activities 
proceed from them. As has been mentioned above, this form 
of naturalism has given birth to behaviouristic psychology 
which has also influenced education. 


(ii) Biological naturalism inter 
several ways :— 


(a) Mcdougall’s psychological discoveries tell us that the 
aim of education is the sublimation of the native instincts and 
energies of the individual—the redirection, co-ordination and 
harmonious working of the native impulses, A 

(b) According to Neo-Darwinism the struggle for existence 


is very important and therefore the aim of education is to equip 
the individual for struggle to ensure survival. 


(c) Neo-Lamarckianism emph: 


ment and states that the aim of education is to enable the indi- 
vidual to adjust himself to the envi 


ronment. It will be through 
the process of adjustment that an individual will grow physi- 
cally and mentally, 

(d) Herbert Spencer stated that 
living” is the aim of education, (It 
vious chapter how Spencer elucidat i 

(e) Some naturalists, like Geor: 
the purpose of education is not o 
to grow and develop naturally b 


from the 
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to accelerate the process of evolution. By preserving, increa- 
sing and handling on to successive generations the racial heri- 
tage, individuals can increase the speed of evolution. 

(f) Prof. T. P. Nunn is a naturalist in a very broad sense 
and he maintains that the purpose of education is to enable the 
individual to develop his individuality and also be able to con- 
tribute to the development of the society. He seeks to establish 
a harmony between individual and social claims in education 
and does not believe that there is any dichotomy existing 
between the two. 

Views on the aims of education according to naturalists 
reveal that naturalism is primarily concerned with the biolo- 
gical aspect of human existence and that it starts from the 
theory that man is first a biological datum. The naturalist’s 
viewpoint regarding aims of education is, therefore, not very 
convincing when we look at the whole nature of man. It has 
been now recognised that the purpose of human existence is 
more than mere fulfilment of physical needs in life. Naturalism 
in that sense does not give us much inspiration and the priori- 
ties established by naturalism as regards human needs do not 
proceed very far. In education, naturalism, as we have seen, 
has come to acquire a very wide connotation and its influence 
has been felt not so much in the determining of educational 
aims as in the improvisation of methods and micans: Natural- 
ism when applied to interpreting the more intricate aspects of 
human experience, does not appear to be as convincing as it 
does when we take things at their face-value. In the beginning 
it-is found to be very satisfactory but later on E becomes 
difficult to hold on to it. We shall look at naturalism more 
critically Jater on, though we are not so much concerned with its 
philosophical implications as with its educational ones. The 
contribution of naturalism to education has really been very 


Significant. 
Education from n: 


features 
(i) Since edu 


aturalistic point of view—Broad 


cation is a means for natural development of 


the child it should enable the child to develop according to his 
native endowment. This view emphasises the need of a careful 
Study of the native instincts, tendencies, impulses, and capa- 
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cities of the individual child and improvisation of an education 
a SE the innate tendencies and propensities 
of the child naturalism has given birth to developmental psy- 
chology in education which studies the nature of the growth of 
the individua!—the various stages of human development, their 
characteristics and the needs of the individual at different 
stages. 

(iii) Since education is the fostering of the natural develop- 
ment it also emphasises the need for making the process of deve- 
lopment smooth and unhindered. In other words, the process 
of development is characterised by a freedom which should be 
shared by children, teachers, and administrators, so that they 
can freely co-operate and work together to evolve a flexible 
programme to suit individual needs. Freedom is the essence 
of spontaneous and natural development. The process of educa- 
tion is to draw from within and not to impose from without. 

(iv) The concept of child-centred education (paidocentric 
education) has been developed as a result of the study of the 
nature of child and the process of his growth. 

(v) Education according to naturalism emphasises study 
of child psychology, a broader conception of the curriculum 
for schools, an emphasis on activities and dynamic methods of 
teaching, and use of audio-visual aids to make education a 
matter of direct experience as far as possible. 
view in education is not a view derived from 
philosophy of life but it is a view which reflect 


blending of educational theories and princi 
the psychological, 
education, 


(vi) The basic elements in naturalistic education are a 
recognition of the importance of direct experience, learning by 
doing, ‘things before words’, play-way methods, creative acti- 
vities etc. etc. To quote Rousseau, ‘Give your scholar no 
verbal lesson ; he should be taught by experience alone.” 

(vii) Naturalism in education militates against all tradi- 
tional views and conceptions of education which, although old, 
have become outdated and have outlived their utility. It 
emphasies progressive thinking and a rejection of conservati 


The naturalistic 
the materialistic 
s a harmonious 
ples derived from 


scientific and sociological tendencies in 
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attitudes. Naturalistic education is the hall-mark of the demo- 
cratic concept of education. Just as naturalism led to a politi- 
cal emancipation of humanity and by recognising the worth of 
the individual paved the way for democracy, so also it led to an 
emancipation of the child from the tyranny of outworn practi- 
ces and rigorous disciplines. It heralded the dawn of a system 
of progressive education, emphasising freedom and respect for 
the personality of the child. 

(viii) Naturalism has revolutioned human thinking in vari- 
ous aspects of education. We no longer believe in brutal ways 
of punishing children and thus teaching them discipline ; 
rather we believe that discipline is a gradual training of con- 
science and building up of character, and that discipline is 
something that comes from within; it is not an imposition 
from without. Regarding the programme of school we have 
come to accept that it is the total experience of children that 
should deserve our attention and not simply the informational 
aspect or giving knowledge from certain books. 

(ix) The naturalistic view has influenced teaching methods 
a great deal and many new methods, e. g., Project Method, 
Montessori system, Heuristic approach, Play-way method etc., 
have been adopted by teachers with very successful results. 
Since all knowledge enters the mind through senses, naturalism 
stresses the importance of sense-training and making an appeal 
to the mind of the child through his senses. Direct sensory 
experience is the best experience and learning can take place 
most effectively if the maximum number of senses is brought 
into action for purposes of giving direct experiences to the child. 

(x) Naturalism starts from the assümpuon that no child is 
vicious by nature; it is the environment that makes aani 
good or bad. «Everything is good,” Rousseau said, “as 2 
comes from the author of nature, but everything degenerates in 
e nd or man? The purpose of education is to keep the 
child away from evil environment and improvise a suitable 
environment for the development of his personality sobat r, he 
can imbibe goodness and discard evil, on ies aes 
ugliness, be truthful and virtuous and avoi pe xe ig p hts 
the importance of keeping the environment 0 children clean 


and healthy. 
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(xi) The child is not an adult on a small! scale. ; Before 
reaching manhood he passes through the stages of infancy, 
childhood, adolescence and adulthood. Each stage is indepen- 
dent in the sense that each has its own characteristics and needs. 
Children are not young adults and, therefore, the needs of the 
child are not to be viewed from the point of view of adults. This 
would be disastrous and detrimental to the growth of the child. 

(xii) So far as school organisation is concerned naturalism 
favours residential type of schools because in these schools 
teachers and administrators can easily control the environment 
and can put a check on external influences if they are not 
desirable. Co-education has been favoured to make it possible 
for boys and girls to develop normal relationships. Moral 

training has to be given by example rather than through pre- 
cepts. A programme of careful study of the home-environment 
and background of children, their emotional set-up, their 
special needs and tastes would make education more 


purposive 
and successful. All children have energy and if it is not direct- 
ed into proper channels it may lead children into many un- 


desirable ways. Hence efforts should 
children to direct and channelise their energy, into good use for 


healthy purposes and pursuits. Emphasis on co-curricular acti- 
vities, games and sports, social k 


munity work are some ofth 
surplus energy of children 
purposes, 
Criticism of Naturalism 
Asa philosophy of education 
very far. There is no doubt 


be made to enable 
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from the point of view of self-pre- 
servation is not a tenable argument and man does not live 


merely to exist physically. Self-preservation is undoubtedly im- 
Portant but that is only a means through which man aspires to 
attain higher values of life. It has been observed that for 
attainment of nobler Purposes man has not cared even for life. 
In extreme naturalism, as Eucken Says, “everything intrinsically 
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valuable disappears from the world...... the useful, that which 
promotes the interests of living beings, each after its kind, in 
the struggle for existence, becomes the all-dominating value.”* 

The initial steps in naturalism are very logical, but the 
emphasis on the physical and material welfare subordinating 
spiritual, artistic, aesthetic and psychic pleasures is not a con- 
vincing philosophy. To quote Robert Ulich “biological factors 
are basic to our existence and consequently, to our culture and 
education. But taken in isolation they are a completely inade- 
quate explanation of civilization. Whenever man creates edu- 
cation, and is educated, he transcends the merely biological 
sphere and reaches into other areas of life.’*? 

In extreme form naturalism is tantamount 
sion implying no restraint and interference. Freedom does not 
mean absence of restraint and a freedom that is not properly 
controlled is bound to degenerate into license as restraint with- 
out freedom is to equate totalitarianism. Freedom is a com- 
promise between two extremes ; it is not at the extreme end ; 
rather it is a mean between license and control. 

The emphasis on present and immediate future according 
to naturalism eclipses the vision of a positive goal of human 
life. Philosophy based on interpreting ‘good life’ in terms of 
mere material prosperity is fatal in the interest of humanity. 
“Tt is too apt to be satisfied with the natural man, fully deve- 
loped in one sense, perhaps, but with his intellectual, artistic 
and moral possibilities imperfectly realised.” 

There is no doubt that all depends upon the meaning that 
we give to nature. As we have previously pointed out, ‘nature’ 
today is used int nature and the nature of 
man. Broadly conceived naturalism would include physical 
and spiritual nature of man, and giving due weight io both of 
these approximates idealism. Present day naturalism is very 
much comprehensive and it comes very close to idealism. „Since 
philosophies of life have a general rather than a specific in- 
fluence on education naturalism and idealism do not tend to be 
antagonistic from the point of view of education. Both philoso- 
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phies supplement each i other and encourage the development 
of a balanced outlook in education. 
Naturalism in Present-day Education 
Naturalism in present day education has come to be asso- 
ciated with the nature of the child; it does not, however, set 
aside the biological view-point, but human activities are inter- 
preted in terms of human nature and not in terms of a biological 
objective, which relates to struggle for existence and survival. 
Each individual has his nature and it is the driving force 
behind all his activities. A close analysis of human nature and 
the activities that are prompted by it—how those activities can 
be meaningful to the individual, that will go to make them 
suited to individual needs, how the development of the indi- 
vidual will take place in accordance with the principles of natu- 
ral growth—all these are indicative of the naturalistic trends in 
education. We may briefly summarise them as follows :— 

(i) The present-day interest in the study of human nature 
and the development of the individual from infancy to maturity 
has educational, social, and sociological significance. From the 
point of education a study of child psychology has acquired 
much importance. It is from the study of child psychology 

bout the native endowment of a child, 
ses, his tastes and interests, his capacity 


y in which he can learn easily etc. etc. A 
keen interest in the study of child behaviour is, 
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education has widened and it is no longer confined to bookish 
instruction we have to think of wider and more comprehensive 
techniques to make education effective. 

(iii) Among the principles emphasised by naturalistic 
trends in education a few may be mentioned as under—‘Learn- 
ing by doing’, ‘Simple to Complex’, ‘Concrete to abstract’, 
‘definite to indefinite’, ‘easy to difficult’, ‘known to unknown’, 
etc, All these are based upon a recognition of the mental 
process as they function—-while a child is learning. 

(iv) That education is a process of drawing from within 
rather than of thrusting from without ; that it is to be suited 
to the principles of a child’s growth ; that it should enable the 
child to acquire gradual adjustment with his physical and social 
environment are some of the conceptions that owe their exis- 


tence to naturalism in education. 
(v) The conception of a wide curriculum comprising the 


total experiences of the child and the attempt to present diver- 
sified curricula to suit different needs of different children and 
to grade them for different stages, emphasis on co-curricular 
activities—these are all the results of naturalistic outlook. 

(vi) Naturalism condemns all repressionistic measures, and 
the present-day emphasis on respect for the personality of the 
child, building up good home-school relationships and freedom 
to the child are again the influences of naturalistic tendencies. 

(vii) The teacher’s role according to the present-day 
pedagogy is to guide and lead the child so that he acquires the 
development of his personality—physical, intellectual and spiri- 


tual—in the most natural manner, i. e., according as his nature 
The teacher is not a dictator to impose 


it cannot be done. In a sense his obliga- 
a similar to those of a gardener towards 


permits him to do. 
development on him ; 
tions to children are mucl 


the plants under his care. i 
Naturalism has influenced present-day education a great 


deal. As we shall see later on, naturalism gave birth to three 
distinct tendencies in education which were developed in the 
19th century and which combined to harmonise our thinking 
regarding education in the 20th century. 

Before we conclude it may be repeated that the term ‘nature’ 


in naturalism has two meanings in education. It is the second 
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meaning (human nature) which has more significance from 
the point of view of education. Present-day naturalism is very 
comprehensive. In fact it is quite near idealism and is not 
confined to its biological interpretation only. In education its 
influence has been sharply felt, and it is reflected in all phases 
of educational principles and practices. 
Naturalism: A Historical Retrospect 
Although the seeds of naturalism were planted deep in 
the past, yet in the history of education the 18th century may 
be regarded as a turning point in the development of a natural- 
istic outlook. This century was marked by tremendous 
changes in the realm of economic, political, and religious 
thoughts, which distinguished it from medieval ages. It was 
the climax of a long process of revolution against accepted and 
traditional practices that characterised the middle ages in 
Europe. The revolution began with the Revival of learning 
in Europe in the 13th and 14th centuries and was directed 
against medieval formalism and authoritarianism, which were 
characteristic of all political, educational, 
tions. Since Renaissance, many other mov 
tion, Realism, Puritanism, Pietism—had spr 
the authority of dogma and absolutism in si 
life. But in the 18th century came a sweep 
against all types of absolutist tendencies in state and church, 
the influence of which was felt in all phases of life. 
of the drama was laid in France. 
stage was set for highly spectacular 
-Here took place the powerful re 
tions and institutions, against the 
ancient in literature, art, 
Church and its formal interpr 
absolutism in government, and against highly artificial, 
and economic conditions and modes of education,™”1 
The causes of this revolution do not forma part of our dis- 
cussion here. Suffice it to mention that the absolutism of 
emperors in France reached its highest watermark in the 17th 
and 18th centuries and it resulted in a subjugation and re- 
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pression of the masses in general. The church and the state 
moved in conjunction, and supported each other in maintain- 
ing their authoritarian hold. During the latter part of the 
18th century the government became utterly corrupt and decre- 
pit, and Church authorities became hopelessly vicious. Two 
persons were most prominent in influencing the minds of the 
people and driving it against the absolute authority of Church 
and State: one was Voltaire and the other, Rousseau. But 
Voltaire’s thoughts were too intellectualistic and that they could 
not reach the masses. In fact Voltaire was himself aristocra- 
tic in his outlook and he believed that the common people were 
just ‘canailles’ (dogs), as he called them, who ‘will always 
remain stupid and barbaric’ and who are ‘oxen who need the 
yoke, whip and hay’. This cynical heartlessness of Voltaire com- 
bined with his intellectual snobbishness gave rise to ‘Naturalism’ 
of Rousseau. From one point of view it is the study of Rousseau 
and his educational views that is important and that revolution- 
y thinking in education and prepared the way 
for a revolution in education as his political views precipitated 
the French Revolution. Unlike Voltaire, Rousseau touched 
the heart of the masses, was more democratic in his outlook and 
had profound faith in human nature and its essential goodness. 


“Tf it is an explanation of the popularity of Voltaire that he 
said what most were thinking, then we may say that Rousseau 
was popular because he gave the most perfect expression of what 
others were feeling.” Napoleon said, “Without him there 
would have been no French Revolution.” It may equally 
be admitted that without him there would have been no social 
revolution ; at least it would not have come so soon. Rousseau 
was a revolutionary not only in politics but he was also a 
revolutionary in education. A study of Rousseau’s educational 
ideas is very much significant for a student of education. 

Rousseau and his doctrine of ‘Natural State’ 

Henry Main has said in “Ancient Law” that “we have 
never seen in our own generation—indeed the world has not 
seen more than once or twice in all course of history—a litera- 
ture which has exercised such prodigious influence over the 
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minds of man; over every cast and shade of antellect, a that 
which emanated from Rousseau between 1749 and 1762. It 
was the first attempt to re-erect the edifice of human belief after 
the purely iconoclastic efforts commenced by Boyle and in part 
by Locke, and consummated by Voltaire. ; 
Among the writings of Rousseau would be found vast in- 
consistencies and illogicalities, and some of his views (ei Eis 
those on women’s education) would appear to be highly eccen- 
tric to the modern mind, yet when all has been said, Rousseau’s 
writings remain a perennial source of inspiration for educa- 
tional thinking, and much of our thinking today in this field 
may be traced to the thinking of Rousseau. From his very 
boyhood Rousseau was a lover of nature and an aimless 
wanderer. His education had been most sporadic, unsystema- 
tic and inadequate. As a boy he was callously treated by his 
relatives and the world around seemed to him a place where he 
was a misfit. He always ran to the fountains and rivulets 
where he found himself comfortable in the lap of nature enjoy- 
ing the sweet twittering of birds and rustling of leaves, After 
passing a period of vagabondage and aimless wandering he 
finally came to Paris to settle down there and live a stable life ; 
but the superficiality of Parisian life was an anathema to him. 
Emotional and hypersensitive as he was, he could not restrain 
himself from his radical views. He strongly condemned the 
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stication that character- 
ised the 18th century French Society. He asserted that all 


misery and vices were due to the fact that man had deviated 
from the path of nature. “All things,” he said, “are good as 
they come from the hands of the author of nature, but every- 
thing degenerates in the hands of man.” In the world of 
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effected only by going back to the world of nature. Man in 
his modes of living and thinking had become sophisticated and 
unnatural and all institutions—social, political, economic, edu- 
cational, and religious—were established on principles that were 
contrary to the principle of nature. To Rousseau all civiliza- 
tion appeared to be founded on wrong premises. In State he 
saw the domination of absolute power, in Church he noticed 
corruption, in education he found the authority of dogma and 
tradition holding supremacy. The organisation of all institu- 
tions was marked by authoritarianism, selfishness, and dis- 
regard for the individual. If conditions were to improve it was 
necessary to demolish all those institutions and re-erect new 
ones based on the principles of justice, equality, and freedom to 
individuals. ‘The secret of harmony in the world of nature was 
that there did not exist any inequalities, restraints, and imposi- 
tions. If human institutions were to follow nature they were 
to be modelled on the principles of liberty, equality, and respect 
for the individual. It could be only then that men would be 


able to eradicate from their world misery, vice, and degrada- 


tion. 
Rousseau’s denunciation of contemporary educa- 


tional practices A 
Rousseau had profound faith in the original goodness of 


human nature. All things are good as they come from their 
Creator. It is in the world of man that we see misery, 
vices, and degradation. It is necessary, therefore, according to 
Rousseau, to clean the environment so that the original nature 
of man does not get contaminated by the evil influences of the 
environment. The important thing is not to) implant virtue 
but to preserve the soul from the vices “which society puts into 
it? The existing system of education was founded on the 
belief that human nature is bad, that it can be made virtuous by 
education. Rousseau condemned the contemporary systems 
and denounced civilization in most unequivocal terms. The 
whole civilization, he said, was a grand mistake. He held 
society responsible for all evil, religion for all superstitions, 
and social life for all the snobbery and hypocrisy that 
pervaded all around. All governments, he declared, were 
despotic and tyrannical, and man was a victim of preju- 
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dices and conventions. Rousseau vehemently denounced the 
Rationalism of Voltaire and called it “narrow, cold, cynical, 
and contemptuous of the masses of humanity”. The various 
arts and sciences were the stockhouse of superstition, ignorance, 
and vanity. To quote from “Discourse on the Arts and 
Sciences”, “Astronomy was born, of superstition ; eloquence 
of ambition, hatred, falsehood and flattery ; geometry of 
avarice ; physics of an idle curiosity ; and even moral philoso- 
phy of human pride. Thus the arts and sciences owe their 
birth to our vices ; we should be less doubtful of their advan- 
tages, if they sprang from our Virtue...... Let men learn that 
nature would have preserved them from science as a mother 
snatches a dangerous weapon from the hands of a child.” 
Statements like the one quoted above would undoubtedly 
speak for their unbalanced emphasis, and many statements in 
that tone would be found in “Emile”. Some people after 
making a desultory perusal of Rousseau’s writings might start 
charging him with a bit of craziness and erraticism. Rousseau, 
no doubt, was emotionally unstable and throughout his writ- 
ings his emotional imbalance is all too evident. But all re- 
volutionaries would be found emotionally unstable to a certain 
degree, and yet even in their disturbed thinking and feeling 
would be found metallic qualities which would be hidden in 
the same way as glittering gold is hidden in the ore from which 
it is taken out. As mentioned earlier Rousseau’s education had 
been most sporadic and unsystematic. 
much confused due to the heavy str: 
grasped things intuitively and w 
from a conviction that had an appeal to the downtrodden 
humanity groaning under a decrepit monarch and corrupt 
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rary political and educational syst 
felt by the whole of Europe. 
‘ Rousseau’s formulation of the Principles of Edu- 
cation 
(i) Rousseau condemned all those practices in education 
that had been continuing for centuries, The traditional Way of 
looking at the aims of education was from the adult point of 
view—education being a preparation for adult life, 
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attacked this assumption and called it false, pernicious, and 
atrocious. He asserted that before becoming an adult the 
child passes through several stages of development each of 
which has its own peculiar characteristics and needs. The 
child is not to be treated as a miniature adult. At each stage 
of his development—infancy, childhood, youth and maturity— 
he has distinct characteristics which demand special attention. 
Education should take into account these characteristics and 
needs of the child at various stages of his growth. It should 
not be regarded as a process through which a child acquires 
certain habits, skills, knowledges etc. so that he can be able to 
participate in adult life successfully. Rather, the process of 
education should envisage free and full opportunities to the 
spontaneous development of the child. Formal instruction is 
to be distinguished from an education which consists in giving 
opportunities to the child so that he can grow physically and 
mentally according to his natural endowments and dispositions. 

(ii) Rousseau emphasised -the needs and interests of the 
child and did not want them to be subordinated to the needs 
of the society. We must not train ‘man for men’s services’ like 
a saddle horse. He pitied the lot of the so-called civilized man 
and said that a civilized man “‘is born, lives, and dies in a state 
of slavery. At his birth he is stitched in swaddling clothes ; at 
his death he is nailed in a coffin ; and as long as he preserves 
the human form he is fettered by our institutions.” Rousseau 
held that education of the child should not be dictated by the 
traditional standards of the society. “The individual is an 
entity in himself, infinitely precious, and should never be sacri- 
ficed to fit the needs of the society.” 

dii) Regarding the stages of human development Rousseau 
maintained that they are independent of cach other and are not 
a preparation for. future. Each stage has its own character- 
istics and needs, and on their befng fully catered for, its own 
standard of perfection, @ sort of maturity of its own. Just as 
we can talk of a grown-up man, similarly we can also talk 
about a grown-up child—a child who has acquired a perfection, 
physical and mental, at a certain age. Rousseau further main- 
tained that if the infant is an animal, he should be treated as 
= Evin ifhe isa savage at one stage, no more should be 
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expected of him than a savage. “Even from twelve to fifteen 
þe satisfied to see the boy play the game of Crusoe, since in Lz 
social outlook he is still solitary.” The traditional system of 
education which was organised with the adult point of view 
and the objectives of preparing for future life were strongly con- 
demned by Rousseau. According to him “what must we think, 
then, of that barbarous education which sacrifices the present 
to an uncertain future, which loadsa child with chains of 
every sort, and begins by making him miserable in order to 
prepare for him, long in advance, some pretended happiness, 
which, itis probable, he will never enjoy....... The age of 
mirth is passed in the midst of tears, chastisements, threats, and 
slavery. The victim is tormented for his good.”1 f 
Aims of Education 
Rousseau, as has already been mentioned, holds that 2s 
human heart is by nature good; it is the environment that cor- 
rupts it. In the world of nature there is beauty and harmony ; 
in the world of man, ugliness, and disharmony. Society has 
become corrupt and feeble and it can no longer hold the indivi- 
dual away from vice. Rousseau, it should not be misunder- 
stood, by advocating return to nature was not denouncing the 
philosophy of society ; he was assailing the type of society that 
existed then. He did believe in society, but Rousseau’s society 
was an ideal society in which there were respect and freedom 
for the individual, a society that was not vicious and corrupt 
but which was based on justice, equality, and fairness, where 
there were no jealousies, artificialities, hypocrisies, sophistica- ~~ 
tion, a society which was as serene and clear as the world of 
nature. “There is a wide difference,” he says, “between a 
natural man living a state of nature and a natural man living 
in state of society. Emile is not a savage to be banished to a 
desert, but a savage made to live in cities.” 
The purpose of education is not to train a man fora parti- 
cular calling or vocation. That is necessary no doubt, but 
that is not the first thing. Let him be man first. “In the na- 
tural order of things all men being equal their common voca- 
tion is manhood...... To live is the trade I wish to teach him 


1 Ref. Rousseau’s Emile. 
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(Emile) on leaving my hands ; he will not, I grant, be a magis- 
trate, soldier or priest. First of all he will be a man.” 

Rousseau by making the above statement is fully supporting 
the argument that education is to fit the individual for a chang- 
ing environment. It should enable him to develop his physical 
and mental capacities first before he starts getting any training 
for a job. The future is all uncertain and therefore, instead of 
preparing for an uncertain future education should help the 
child to develop his capacities so that he can be prepared to 
face any situations that he confronts in life. 

Pragramme of Education as described in ‘Emile’ 

Before discussing the programme of education as descri- 
bed by Rousseau in his Emile it is necessary to understand the 
three meanings of the term ‘nature’ as found therein : y 

G) The first use of the term carries a social significance and 
it is intended to signify that education must conform to the 
nature of the social standard. “We must choose,” said he, ‘‘bet- 
ween making a man anda citizen, for we cannot make both 
at once.” 

(ii) In the second meaning Rousseau uses the term to mean 
‘first impressions’ acquired instinctively and he calls them the 
true experiences which are more reliable than those acquired 
through contact with others. Rousseau opposed habit forma- 
tion in the beginning and he said that “the only habit which 
the child should be allowed to form is to contract no habit 
whatsoever.” Rousseau believed that the habits that an in- 
dividual acquires through social contacts corrupt him because 
the society is corrupt ; besides, he becomes @ slave to the society. 
Habits formed and attitudes developed instinctively are more 
reliable and valid because they are indicative of freedom and 
poe ldeveloprie ai : ‘nature? is external 

(iii) The third meaning of the term ‘ne xter 
nature—nature of inanimate and super-human creatures. Since 
in the external world the contamination of society does not 


become glaring education should be closely related to nature. 
i a close contact with nature will make 


nd real, and will also nullify the evil 
d his society- “Cities,” he said, 


Rousseau maintains that 
education more effective 4 
effects emanating from man ane“ 
“are the graves of the human species. 
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Tt may be mentioned here that our whole science of psycho- 
logy is based on these three different interpretations of the 
whole term ‘nature’. Let us now analyse Rousseau’s ideas regard- 
ing the organisation of education flowing from the aim of edu- 
cation mentioned above. , 

(i) The essence of Rousseau’s philosophy of education is 
that, since human nature is essentially good, an attempt should 
be made through education to preserve its natural goodness ; 

and it can be done by keeping the goodness of child nature 
away from evil. This is Rousseau’s concept of Negative Educa- 
tion which consists at the initial stages of child development not 
in teaching him virtue or truth or goodness but “in shielding 
the heart from vice and the mind from error...... . “The first 
education,” he said, “ought to be purely negative which is 
not idleness—on the contrary, it does not inculcate virtue but 
it prevents vice; it does not teach truth but it preserves the mind 
from going astray. It makes the child fit for everything that 
can lead it to the truth, when it becomes able to understand 
the truth, and to the good when it becomes able to love the 
good.” 

Rousseau favoured training of the body and mind, and 
held that it should precede formal instruction. Bookish studies 
merely teach us to talk of what we do not know. They 
obtrude the closed contact between the child and nature and 
therefore no books are to be taught in the beginning. The 
doctrine of negative education then meant in the realm of physi- 
cal education, a grant of freedom to the body and limbs, simple 
diet, no medicines and open-air life. In the realm of intel- 

lectual training it stood for ‘no formal instruction’ and ‘no 
reading’. ` Childhood, he said, is the sleep of reason and no 
attempt should be made to teach the child how to reason. 
So far as moral training is concerned Rousseau advocated 
the theory of natural consequences which means that 


child should suffer the natural consequences for his 
takes and follies. 


a 
mis- 
“If the child is slow in dressing 
for a walk, leave him at home; if he breaks a window, 
let him sit in the cold; if he disobeys and gets wet, let 


him have a cold; if he overeats, let him be sick. In fact 


We 
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let him suffer the natural results of the contravention of the 
laws of nature.” ! 

The theory of natural consequences was from the point 
of view of philosophy accepted by many educationists but 
then it was accepted only with modifications. Sometimes the 
consequences might be more dangerous than expected and 
sometimes the guilty might not get any punishment at all. 
However, Rousseau’s theory of natural consequences stimulated 
much thinking in education and in quite an indirect way it 
affected educational thinking regarding the present-day concept 
of discipline and the measures to secure it. 

Education for different stages 
Emile has been divided into five parts. 
Emile isan imaginary boy whose education Rousseau plans 
in the first four parts—his education during infancy, childhood, 
boyhood, and youth. In the fifth part he gives a plan for 
the education of an imaginary girl Sophie who is to 
become the wife of Emile. In this way Rousseau lays down 
his programme of education for boys and girls. 

(i) Education for Infancy (1 to 5 years). In the first part he 
denounces the traditional system of education with all the 
restraints and restrictions it imposes on the child. After 
that he speaks eulogistically of the freedom in nature 
and the value of games and exercises etc. For the period of 
infancy Rousseau advocates physical education. He says that 


since “all wickedness comes from weakness, the child should 


be made strong so that he will always keep a restraint upon 
himself and will not be led into evil ways.? The early 


training is to be imparted by the parents of the child. The 
father should give physical training and the mother should 
take the duties of a good nurse: Rousseau had unfortunately 
received no paternal care and he realised the importance of 
that. By emphasising the responsibility of parents with regara 
to the training of children jn the beginning, Rousseau ees 
the important role of family in the education ofc ren. 
Rousseau dislikes the artificial ways of preserving health. 
The process should consist:in hardening the body and making 


Rousseau’s 


1 Cf Monroe Paul: 4 Text-Book in the History of Education. 
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it strong enough to resist diseases. No medicines should be 
administered “‘unless his life is in evident danger’. Medicines 
would only do more harm than good. Let each child develop 
a resistance like birds and animals who lead a very healthy 
life though they do not take medicines. Rousseau was not 
only a lover ofnature but he was a sincere votary of the 
ways of nature—how nature preserves life and ensures its con- 
tinuity. 

Another point which he emphasises is that the individuality 
of each child has to be respected. There are individual differ- 
ences and so one type of training cannot suit all. “One 
nature needs wings, another shackles, one has to be flattered, 
another to be intimidated. One man is made to carry human 
knowledge to the farthest point ; another may find the ability 
to read a dangerous power.” 

(ii) Childhood—from the age of five to the age of twelve. 
Rousseau was very much pained to see the grievous practice 
prevailing in school systems which emphasised memorisation 
of grammatical rules. This consisted in formal instruction in 
different subjects, which was all very unnatural and heartlessly 
severe. He condemned the theory of formal discipline which 
advocated the training of the various faculties of mind by 
rigorous methods. And therefore describing education for 
childhood Rouseau expresses his views regarding the process 
of instruction when he says that “education is the same 
thing for man and the beast. It can be reduced to two prin- 
ciples, viz., to learn to put up with injustice ; to learn to endure 
ennui. It is just thesame thing when we make a child learn 
Latin, Greek, or French. The aim is that he should habituate 
himself to obey another person’s will (and so bore himself) 
that he may be beaten by a creature born his equal (that he 
may learn endurance)...... All pleasant methods of teaching 
children necessary knowledge are false and ridiculous,?*! 

During the period of infancy attention should be concentrat- 

ed upon building up good health. No other training is to be 


1 Compare when he says at another place : ‘The age of mirth 


is passed in the midst of tears, chastisements, threats, and 
slavery. The victim is tormented for his food.” 


fh. 
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given. When the infant grows into a child he has different 
needsand he has also acquired some control of his limbs. 


Hence during this period attention should be focussed on 


training the senses and providing opportunities for the exercise 


of his limbs. Emile is to learn to swim and practise long and 
high jumps, leaping over walls, scaling rocks and doing 
similar exercises so that his limbs can have a full exercise. 
Along with this, his senses should also be trained and for that 
weight-lifting, measuring things, weighing, counting, travel- 
ling distances, climbing heights and singing will be found 
useful. Exercises like this will train his eyes and ears. Noin- 
tellectual training during this period is to be given but moral 
training is to be given by example and through the theory of 
natural consequences. Education during childhood should be 
exclusively directed towards the training of senses. 

(iii) Education from the age of 12 to 15. Rousseau calls this 
period the age of reason, and formal education is to begin 
during this period. ‘Childhood is the sleep of reason’ but 
during the period when he is above 12 and below 15 his mind 
displays a curiosity and he wants to learn and know about 
things he beholds. Rousseau’s conception of ‘reason’ is not 
the same as that of the encyclopaedists (Voltaire, Boyle etc. 
and their followers) from whose traditions he had broken away. 
Rousseau’s ‘reason’ is a product of emotions. A child as he 
crosses his twelfth year finds himself in possession of surplus 
energy and strength which is more than what he needs. Con- 
sequently, he uses it for other purposes ; it 1s this surplus energy 
that gives birth to reason and is to be directed and controlled 
by instruction. This is the period of labour and instruction, 
but since it is a very short period a very careful selection of 
material (instructional) is to be made so that only that material 
is given to the child that is within his capacity and that 
suits his needs. Since the phenomena of nature had captured, 
Rousseau’s attention, he advocated that the first lessons poun 
be in geography and astronomy— but both of these Son i pr 
taught not from books but from direct experience. Pi ysica. 
sciences would come after these subjects which in their turn 
would be followed by agriculture, manual arts, end aor 
Among other things Emile has also to learn a trade ‘‘less for 
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the sake of knowing the trade than for overcoming the pre- 
judices which despise it.” No history and ethics or metaphysics 
may be taught. No books are tobe used. The only book 
that Rousseau recommends during the period is “Robinson 
Crusoe”, Methods of instruction should not be characterised 
by authoritarianism. Let the mind of the boy work indepen- 
dently and he should not be subjected to submit slavishly to 
authority. Letthe boy learn through direct experience. Do 
not teach him anything ; let him discover and learn. Let him 
use his own power and intelligence. Things should precede 


words. In this way did Rousseau lay the foundation of the 
whole science of modern pedagogy. 


(iv) Manhood—fifteen to twenty. It is during the period 
of manhood that Emile is to receive moral training. Hitherto 
his body has been developed and his senses have been trained. 
During manhood he needs training in human relationships. 
His sex instinct makes its appearance and it is necessary that 
he is given proper training in social and moral relationships. 
Rousseau advocates direct experience with regard to this 
training as well. For inculcating in Emile the qualities of 
sympathy and social sensitiveness Rousseau says that Emile 
should be taken to infirmaries, hospitals, 
there he can observe the examples of hu 
all stages. No formal instruction in mo 
given. Placed in the Proper environme 
things through direct experience. During this period history 
may be taught lest the youth should become cynical or heart- 


less by constantly seeing examples of misery. 
study where “ 


and prisons because 
man wretchedness at 
ral educations is to be 
nt Emile would learn 


History is a 
one sees man simply as a spectator without feeling 
or passion”. If he displays vanity, let him be exposed to 
flatterers, spendthrifts, and sharpers and allowed to suffer the 
natural consequences of his acts of omissions and commission. 
(v) Female Education. In the fifth part of Emile Rous- 
seau has detailed out an education for Sophie who is to become 


the wife of Emile. By doing that he expresses his views re- 
garding the education of women. 


Since Emile has become a man, he needs 
panion. His physical, intellectual, and 
has taken place and he must have a life- 


to havea com- 
moral development 
long partner, But 


A 
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what kind of education is necessary for the girl so that she can 
be a good partner ? As we have previously mentioned, Rous- 
seau was vehemently opposed to the contemporary society and 
he believed that if the social framework was to be made strong 
and stable it was necessary to improve family life. Rousseau 
was of the view that men and women have separate functions 
in life and in running a home, and that the harmony of home- 
life depends upon their individually discharging their responsi- 
bilities properly. The sophisticated life of Parisan ladies was 
distasteful for him and he could never reconcile himself to the 
idea of giving higher education to girls. Probably he believed 
that all sophistication and fashion had crept into the women’s 
circle due to emphasis on their education. To be a good 
wife a woman is to take a position subordinate to her husband. 
She is to be given physical training in the beginning to make 
her strong and capable to bring forth healthy children. Since 
her true place is inside the home she is to learn sewing, embroi- 
dery, knitting, and similar useful domestic arts. She must also 
know singing and dancing; those will give her grace and 
contribute to her health. Religion and morality should be 
taught to her so that she is obedient to her husband, and leads 
a pious and virtuous life. But she is not to study any higher 
arts or philosophy oF sciences. They are not necessary for her. 
“The whole education of women ought to be relative to men. 
To please them, to be useful to them, to make themselves loved 
and honoured by them, to educate them when young, to care 
for them when grown, to console them, uy make life agreeable 
and sweet to them, these are the duties of women at all times 
and what should be taught them from infancy.” 

Rousseau’s ideas regarding education of women are most 
revolting to the present-day mind. He was pesait against 
higher education for women and he said that “a woman of 
culture is the plague of her husband, her children, her family, 


her servants—everybody:” ; 
Many ideas and statements of Rousseau are simply shock- 
ing to the modern mind. Some of the 
fan eccentric mind an 


sounding like whims 0 s 
a of a crazy brain. His condemnation of the total 
civilization and his unfounded criticism ofarts and sciences go 


m arejust atrocious 
d appearing to be 
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to betray his mental narrowness. His ideas regarding the 
education of women give evidence to his unbalanced thinking. 
Yet amidst the confusion and bewilderment of his illogical and 
inconsistent thinking may be found many things which gave a 
turn to the contemporary social and political thought not only 
in France but in the whole of Europe. In education his ideas 
gave birth to three tendencies that were developed during the 
19th century and that provide basis for educational thinking 
today. We shall discuss these tendencies later on. 

Permanent influence of Rousseau 

The following principles of modern education owe their 
genesis to the writings of Rousseau :— 

(1) The process of education should consist in t 
taneous unfolding of a child’s capacities. 

(2) The stages of development are distinct and indepen- 
dent. Each stage has its own characteristics and needs. The 
child is not a miniature adult. 

(3) Education should conform to the needs of the child at 
each stage of his growth. It should not be organised with the 
adults’ point of view. 

(4) Emphasis in the beginning should be placed on physi- 
cal education. First the body should be made fit and then 
senses should be trained. No formal instruction is desirable at 
the beginning. 

(5) Education should begin with a 
into the capacities and innate tendencie 
personality of each child has a w 
under all circumstances, 

(6) One of the most im 
is his assertion that the child 
The function of education is t 


he spon- 


psychological insight 
s of the child. The 
orth and it has to be respected 


portant contributions of Rousseau 
is a positive factor in education. 


© ensure his proper development 
at each stage of his growth, Rousseau’s ideas inspired the 


thinking of Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and many other edu- 
cational thinkers of the 19th century who expanded them 
further and adopted them for classroom Practices. “Made 
theory by Rousseau, made practice by Pestalozzi, sympathy 
with the child, intellectually, morally, personally has come to be 
recognised as an essential element in the educative process,” 


2 Monroe, Paul : A Brief Course in the History of Education, 


6 


A 


` “Geography is to be learnt i 
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(7) The emphasis on direct experience in learning started 
from Rousseau. Knowledge comes through practical experi- 
ence. Instruction with its verbalism is mere imposition. Let 
the child learn by doing. 

(8) The process of education should be interesting and 
delightful. It should follow a natural course, which is appeal- 
ing to children and which captures their interest. 

(9) Things before words and objects before symbols—this 
was the central point in the method adopted by Rousseau. 

(10) Subjects are to be introduced when the child is 
All things cannot be introduced 


mentally prepared for them. 
accordance 


at all times. Curriculum should be planned in 
with principles of child-growth and characteristics and needs of 
children at different stages. 

(11) Bookish knowledge is less important 


the knowledge derived from nature. 
(12) Needs of the present are more important than future 


needs which are uncertain. Education is important for living. 


“To live is the trade I wish to teach him 
(13) The process of education consis 


within and not in thrusting from without. 
(14) Repressionistic methods of discipline are not to be 


adopted. Repression hinders spontaneous growth of children. 
(15) Moral education is to be given through examples. 


Example is better than precept. 

(16) Individual differences are to be recognised and edu- 
cation is to be organised so as to cater for the needs of different 
children, One uniform system of education will not suit all. 


Regarding the value of direct experience Rousseau said, 
n woods and fields by observation 


Of the position of the sun and the earth, by the study of the 
stream, the rain and the changes of temperature ; astronomy by 
the study of the heavenly bodies ; botany by the study of plants; 
the necessary facts and fundamental principles of physics and 
chemistry by observation and experimentation $ mathematics 
as it is needed in these other activities and in economic relation; 


history alone through books.”* 


A Text-Book in the History 


and gainful than 


» 


ts in drawing out from 


AAR Education. 
t? Cf. Monroe, Paul : of Education 
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SUMMARY 


A study of naturalism in education has to be done 
with regards to two meanings of the term nature, viz., 


(i) external mature and (ii) mature of the individual 
human being. 


Modern education, greatly influenced by naturalism, 
is very comprehensive and it approximates idealism. As 
a philosophy naturalism holds that matter is the final 
reality. Allthings spring from matter and are ulti- 
mately reduced toit. Idealism regards mind as the 
ultimate principle of existence ; naturalism regards 
matter as the final reality. According to naturalism 
matter is the final truth ; knowledge gained through 
senses is the final knowledge ; science is the source of 
all knowledge and self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. 

Naturalism is of three kinds, viz., (i) naturalism of 
the physical sciences (ii) mechanistic naturalism and 
(iii) biological naturalism, The first of these seeks to 
explain the universe in terms of physical science and 
consequently does not have any significance in education. 
Mechanistic naturalism holds that the whole universe 
works like a machine. This kind of naturalism has 
given birth to behaviouristic psychology. Biological 
naturalism is founded on the principle of evolution and 
survival of the fittest. From educational point of view 
this form of naturalism has a great significance. 


Yet it is the second meaning of the term nature 
the human nature) that has com 


attention from the point of view o 
day naturalism is much more comprehensive and in 
edacation it has come to mean an opposition to rigid 
and traditional practices, adoption of dynamic and 
progressive methods in teaching, rejection of authori- 
tarian and dogmatic Practices, denunciati 
sionistic measures, child-centred education, recognition 
of the principles of child growth and development etc. 
etc. Artificialities, dogmas, formalities, sophistication 
are to be discarded. 


(i.e. 
e to occupy greatest 
f education. Present 


on of repres- 


Education from the naturalistic point of view has the 
following broad features :— 


(1) Education secures the d 


evelopment of the child 
according to his endowment. 


(2) In determining methods of teaching at various 
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stages, it takes into consideration the characteristics 
of children’s growth. 

(3) It emphasises the need of making the process of 
development smooth and spontaneous. Children, 
teachers, and administrators work co-operatively in an 
atmosphere of freedom to achieve their common educa- 
tional goals. 

(4) It believes in the concept of child-centred educa- 
tion (paido-centric education). 

(5) It views curriculum froma broad perspective 
—consisting of the totality of experiences both at school 
and home. 

(6) It recognises the importanc 
ences, learning by doing, play-way 
activity’, in the educative process. 

(7) It believes in forming correct attitudes and 
training as effective means of discipline rather than 
arbitrary methods of punish 

(8) Itis characterized b 


e of direct experi- 
methods, ‘creative 


ment. 
y Project method, Montes- 


sori system, Heuristic approach, Play-way method etc. 
(9) Itis based on the assumption that no child is 
vicious. Itis the environment that makes the child 


good or bad. 

(10) Infancy, childhood, adolescence and adulthood 
are independent stages having their distinct character- 
istics. Education should be designed to cater to the 


characteristics of these stages- : 
tial schools, Co-education 


11) It favours residentia! , 
is EEE Moral training is given by example. 
ticised too. The 


i a philosophy is cri 
Ee p pk goltal sec js not a perfectly accepted 


i Regard- 
inci does not live by bread alone. g 
a caucatlenel objectives, naturalism | does not 
present convincing philosophy. Subordination of 
a aesthetic, and psychic pieannren to the 
i individual is neither educationally 
Jaa gle oe aly and culturally an appealing 
philosophy. 
But all depend: 
Naturalism today 
its former philosoP 


at we mean by naturalism. 
asa much wider connotation than 
hical interpretations. 
received impetus from the 
e 18th-century France. Asa 
ducational 
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time of Rousseau. In his book called ‘Emile’ Rousseau 
has criticized the contemporary system of education 
and promulgated his conception of education according 
to nature. ‘Emile’ is divided into five parts. The first 
four parts contain a programme of education for in- 
fancy, childhood, boyhood, and manhood. In the fifth 
part Rousseau gives a plan for the education of women. 

Rousseau’s contribution to education has been pro- 
found, Anerratic and inconsistent thinker Rousseau’s 
writings present an interesting blending of truths, half- 
truths, and untruths. He was very much emotional by 
nature and he grasped things almost intuitively. He 
was not a teacher himself and he could never be a good 
teacher even if he tried. His principles were taken up 
by other educational thinkers in the 19th century and 
adopted for class-room practices. Rousseau was not 
a political revolutionary only ; he was an educational 
revolutionary as well and his thinking gave a sharp 
turn to educational thought in the 19th century. 


4G 


Chapter 7 


Pragmatism in Education and John Dewey 


Se ü o 


Introduction 
Pragmatism stands for 


Naturalism also stands for them. 
sises, first of all, freedom to the individual child, but freedom 


does not mean absence of control. Freedom secures a balance 
between the two extremes. A judicious use of freedom implies ‘ 
a control to make it possible for all to enjoy freedom. Progres- 
sivism also lays emphasis on the interests of children. Education 
in order to be gainful and effective must be suited to the 
interests and capacities of the individual child. Social interests , 
are also given due recognition. The purpose of progressive 
education is to cater for the needs of the individual child and 
at the same time to equip him adequately to contribute towards 
the development of the society. Regarding methods of teaching 


progressivism, discards dogmatic and traditional approaches, 
ynamic_methods. The logic of 


and advocates flexible and dynam Tes c 
progressivism is obvious : progress implies change and change . 
ducational methods and 


implies novelty—newness- Hence edt : 
means cannot be determined for ever, if they are to conform to 
the law of change which is characteristic of every human 


z F ion are concerned progres- 
society. So far as aims of educati j prog j 
fixed or eternal aims. There cannot be 


sivism does not favour al 
any progrés once 4 terminus has been reached. Hence aims 
of ed ati are not termini to the road of education, but they 

uratci d as means or instruments 


are, paradoxically enough, 
>P 


for finding the way.” All values = 
are not the final ends. If they becom 


progressive trends in education. 
TOgressive € ucation empha- 


employe A 
in life are instrumental ; they 


that they cease to contri- 
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ends. The cycle of 
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feasible, ”1 Pragmatism 
as naturalism is another. 
as determination of educa- 
mes is concerned, A 
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Sa Philosophy naturalism 
Pluralistic, but 


rogressiye 


as regards educa- 
wo, but idealism as well, have a 
general Consensus, ‘ 
*agmatism —; S meanin 
e word <p, agmatism’ its origin from a Greek 
word which means faction’ and Pragmatism by its very 
nature attaches Priority to activity, It is activity that 
takes Precedence Over thought 
Pragmatism State 


a theory and practice 
S that Practice 
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and changeable world nothing is true or good forever. What 
was good yesterday may cease to be good today. ‘The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new’ and one good custom 
may corrupt the world after sometime. Pragmatism believes in 
change and consequently, it does not accept the existence of 
any static quality or virtue. 

Historically, the pragmatic approach might be traceable to 
the sophist philosophers of ancient Greece who held that ‘man, 
is the measure of all things’. By emphasising human experience 
and giving it a value pragmatism has come to be called a 
humanistic philosophy. Contrary to naturalism which is naturo- 


centric and idealism which is psycho-centric, pragmatism 
hich makes human experience the centre of 


is anthropo-centric w 
reality. 
Pragmatism—Exposition 
Towards the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 
20th century it was found that the ideas of Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, Emerson, and other educational thinkers of the times 
were not practicable due to certain new problems. Some of 
them were related to expansion of education. In many countries 
of the world education came to be regarded as a state responsi- 
bility and the governments were to take up the programme of 
free and compulsory education Advances in the field of 
science influenced the minds of people and they started thinking 
in terms of giving a higher status to the teaching of science in 
schools. Many researches were made in the field of psychology 
- and in the light of new developments some of the old theories 
had to be revised or modified. These new conditions led to the 
revision of older educational practices. In many countries of 
the world various educational theories came to be propounded, 
In the United States of America many writers, % e., Jonathan 
Edwards, R. W. Emerson, Joshish Royce etc, favoured idealism 
while some of them started'thinking an tetms ofichange and 
criticised the existing practices. Of the many philosophers of 
the times two in U. S. A. deserve special mention, v22., William 
James and John Dewey. These two writers are associated i 
the exposition of pragmatism and John Pek! Some A 
exercised a very great influence on current € ae nn ae 
As mentioned earlier, pragmatism represents the dyn 
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than the static nature of reality. It is pluralistic in nature and 
holds that ultimate reality is not fixed but that reality is cons- 
tantly in the making. It accepts as true or false whatever proves 
itself to be so. From this point of view pragmatism cannot be 
called a philosophy. It is just an outlook of looking at things. 
j Its foremost protagonist William James himself declined to call 
it a philosophy. He called it just a method. ‘There is abso- 
lutely nothing new in the pragmatic method.” It is just “an 
empiricist’s attitude’. “It has no dogmas, and no doctrines, 
save its methods......The pragmatic method is to try to interpret 
each notion by tracing its respective practical consequences.” 
Pragmatism differs from the mechanistic view of naturalism, 
' |, but like idealism it holds that education has physical, intellectual, 
moral, aesthetic, and cultural aspects but in each case values 
are to be determined and not accepted. The disinterested 
pursuit of knowledge has little meaning to the pragmatist. 


\ 
| 
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Pragmatism thus comes midway between idealism and natural- 

s ism. Another very significant point where pragmatism differs | 

j from naturalism is the importance it gives to human purposes. } 
Since human experience is the determiner of values in life it is 

the human purpose that is the dominating conception in the 

interpretation of experience. As Rusk says, “For the category 

of causality which rules in science, he (pragmatist) would 


substitute ‘human purpose’ as the dominating conception in the 
interpretation of experience.” 


vThe practical value of object and experience is therefore | 
the sole concern of the pragmatist. He regards any reason = 
or thought a montrosity if it does not lead to some practical 
result. He “turns away from abstraction and insufficiency, 
from verbal solutions, from bad a priori reasons, from fixed 
principles, closed systems, and pretended absolutes and ori- 
gins. He turns towards concreteness and adequacy, towards 
facts, towards action and towards power ; he likewise demands 
a universe with real possibilities, real indeterminations, real b 
beginnings, real ends, real crises, catastrophes and escapes, 


a real God, a real moral life just as commonsense conceives 
these things.”* 


2E oe yý 
+ Rusk, R, R.: Philosophical Bases of Education. 
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Like idealism, pragmatism also attaches importance to the 
personality of the individual but pragmatism looks at personality 
from the naturalist’s and not from the idealist’s viewpoint. 
The idealist holds that a man’s selfis part of the universal 
selfand that self-realisation means establishing a harmony 
between one’s own soul and the universal soul. Pragmatism 
is a sort of impersonal idealism and holds that each person 
has a ‘self? on the basis of which he differs from others. The 
‘self? is his own—he is the centre. The pragmatist would 
maintain that the self isthe centre even in an individual’s 
dealings with God. That centre is the motive force, the guiding 
spirit of the individual and the sole explainer of things. James 
says that, “as through the cracks and crannies of caverns those 
waters exude from the earth’s bosom which then form the 
fountain heads of springs, so in these crepuscular depths 
of personality the sources of all our deeds and decisions take 
their rise. Here is our deepest organ of communication with 
the nature of things ; and compared with these concrete move- 
soul all abstract statements and scientific argu- 


o us like mere chatterings of the teeth,” 
Pragmatism 


ments of our 
ments......sound t ati 
Pragmatic outlook is not atheistic outlook. 
by exalting personality and making human purpose as the 
sole bais of explanation of experiences does not challenge 
the authority of God. But to a pragmatist that is the concern 
sm differentiates between religion and 
philosophy by maintaining that while Peet is man oe 
shipping the latter is man thinking. An in He p a ity 
has various aspects and education must provide for the many- 
sided development of all these aspects. 
Criticism of Pragmatism 
Pragmatism has exercised a very 
day education, but the fundamental 
matism is subjected tos riticism. 
purpose had great signi 
the activities are promo 


potent influence on present- 
philosophy behind prag- 
to severe © It is true that human 
ficance for our life and that most of 
ted by their EN some ee se 

7 ight frequently OSS- 
pose in view, e ep ae anit uae 
purposes and cme John Dewey’s rejection of the eternal 
eae ae ace of life does not seem to be an acceptable 
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proposition. After all human experience is also R 
it cannot be made the sole determiner of the values and realities 
of life. Where do we get those standards of human conduct 
by which we can evaluate our actions and those of our pre- 
decessors ? By what standards will the posterity measure the 
achievements of the past generations? ‘There are, no doubt, 
certain standards for each age which are in conformity to 
the situations existing in that age. But there are, and there 
must be some general standards to measure the achievements 
of the human race in various periods of history. This will 
provide a unity to the diverse achievements of men and women 
in different ages and at different times. What is there, in the 
absence of eternal values of life, to enable human beings in 
one age to compare their achievements in another age and 
also to draw inspiration for themselves ? In the absence of 
eternal values of existence a vacuum is created in the social 
organism which leads to many vices like hypocrisy, treachery, 
deceipt, immorality etc. etc. The world has come to realise 
since the great World War II how much mischief can be 
done to humanity by developing a purely materialistic out- 
look and rejecting the value of eternal truths in life. Even 
John Dewey had as early as 1930 realised the error in his 
thinking and we find in his writings after that year leanings 
towards idealistic views. A human being is the most precious 
possession of the earth—there is no doubt about that, but his 
welfare, prosperity, and his purposes are not the only fountain- 
springs ofall his activity. History abounds in examples when 
men have done the highest deeds of self-sacrifice, without 
having any selfish end in view. Ifthe philosophy of human 
purposes asthe sole motivator of human activities is accepted 
there is no room for selfless sacrifices and actions, which have 
been the glory of human life and which have saved humanity 
from destruction many times inthe history of mankind. If 
faith in eternal values of life and the existence of fixed ideals 
have led to superstition or static quality of human mind, 
it is the fault of the human mind—man’s immature and wrong 
thinking—rather than of the ideals themselves. As Ulich says, 
“granted that under old idealism the education by fixing 
immovable aims allowed the mental and moral energy to freeze 


Af 
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instead of retaining an increasing impetus. But against this 
peril relativism is just as little a safeguard as idealism. For 
persons who are inclined to a premature crystallisation of their 
ideas are even more likely to escape into fixed habits and 
dogmas if they see themselves exposed to a world with no other 
principle than that of chance and change, because such a 
world offers insecurity without direction, lacks the challenge 
of a great ideal, and offers the principle of utility with its 
lure to thoughtless acquiescence. Here is the fundamental 
mistake in pragmatist’s most charming philosophical fury.” 

In actual practice the philosophy of pragmatism does not go 
very far. It is true that action is important and that it leads ' 
to thinking, but all thinking does not proceed from action only. 
The instrumental function of thinking has value and signifi- 
cance, but it is not the sole function of thought to be instru- 
mental, and truth can exist independently of anything. As 


Eucken says, “truth can exist as an end in itself ; instrumental 
And a good act is good even though 


not lead to any material purpose. 


The pragmatist’s outlook of judging all activities in terms of 
human experience and relating them to human purposes does 
not strengthen the human society ; on the contrary, itis likely 
to precipitate its disintegration by making people too much 
selfish, hypocritical, and material-minded. To quote Rusk, 
“if culture is to be saved, it must be by developing in pupils a 
love of knowledge for its own sake ; the pragmatist is right in 
Maintaining that practical activities must provide the incentive 
to learning, but the end must be the cleat ofa disin- 
terested activity. It may be that America, owing to its depen- 
dence on a pragmatic philosophy is paying the penalty for its 
failure to recognise this fact in the generally admitted unsatis- 


eG) 
factory state of its secondary education. 


m in Education 
in general, some of the weaknesses of the 


fe ; we might now turn to discuss its 
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truth is no truth at all.” 
it entails sufferings and does 


Pragmatis 

We have seen, 
Pragmatic philosophy of li 
Strength as a philosophy © 
tion offers a very sound 
arm-chair theorising and 
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upon a close relationship between theory and practice 2 ae 
tion. Ina changing and dynamic society where con itions o 
life are not static and changes are taking place more rapidly 
than before it is necessary that we re-organise our educational 
system to correspond to the social changes. No system of 
education can function in its rigid form in a society which has 
seen tremendous changes during the last two or three decades, 
and no system can be regarded as final in the context of the 
present conditions which might change anytime. The future 
is all uncertain. In many countries of the world where formerly 
the society was agrarian and rural we find that it very soon 
became industrial and urban. We notice this change in our 
country as well. Since independence tremendous changes have 
taken place in the social, political, and economic conditions of 
the country. The progress might not be according to our 
expectations but that does not mean that conditions have not 
changed since 1947 or are not in the process of change. For 
this very reason it is essential that our educational system should 
be responsive to the challenging needs of the times, that it does 
«not remain static, that it admits of sufficient amount of flexi- 
bility and adaptability to suit the needs of changing times. In 
a progressive society progressive institutions can only exist, i.e., 
ifthey are flexible and adaptable to the needs of changing 
society. Education is necessary for social continuity and 
existence, and it must be modelled on the basis ofa progressive 
outlook. The greatest characteristic of progressive education 
is that it stands for flexibility, change, and adaptability, that it 
advocates freedom and worth of the individual personality and 
the ideals accepted by a society at one particular time to main- 
tain its existence. Progressivism in education does not remain 
confined to merely expounding educational philosophy or aims 
and objectives of education ; rather it characterises all aspects 
of education. Pragmatism is a progressive philosophy of 
education and by virtue ofits being so it has influenced our 
thinking as regards the different aspects of education, i, e., its 
aims, its problems, its processes, methods, and means etc. etc. 


We shall briefly discuss each one of them from pragmatic 
standpoint. 


(a) Aim of Education. According to the pragmatic view the 
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function of education is to bring about certain changes in the 
behaviour of the individual. These changes relate to the 
physical, intellectual, and moral development of the human 
being. They reflect the growth of the individual, as the 
n goes on and the individual continues 


process of educatio 
Since this process 


growing physically, mentally, and morally. 
starts from birth and continues throughout life—sometimes 
some type of growth occurring and sometimes of another type— 
education is broadly conceived as a life-long process. The 
process of growth is not without any restrictions or guidance. It 
is important to realise that the growth of the individual does not 
take place through anti-social channels. When we see a person 
doing some crime or indulging in anti-social behaviour we 
may say that in his case also some growth in the behaviour has 
taken place, But that growth is undesirable and detrimental 
to the interests of the individual as well as to those of the 
society. All growth must be conducive to the welfare of the 
individual and the society. «Education for crime or for 
sadistic persecution means growth which checks growth in both 
the individual and the group ; life that is parasitic 1s the 
frustration of other life. Growth must signify growth in 
general, a continuum of growth.”* Society establishes educa- 
tional institutions for enabling individuals to grow physically, 
mentally, and morally so that they can am capacities 
and help themselves in life, but it also expects them to acquire 
those traits of character, outlooks and dispositions, and learn 
those trades by which they also strengthen the social frame- 
work and do not in any way prove injurious to the interests of 


other members of the society- That is why there is need of a 
rganised education. 


ro trolled and 0 a ; 
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certain things which are good and etaa ot a pare 
not, some which are useful and others eee aa ort as he 
ideas are acceptable while others are not. nite oe. want 
starts growing the environmental con aca Te ae Pe 
things would be useful and good and y E 
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sense in accepting things as permanently good. Certain things 
are found good today but tomorrow they might turn otherwise. 
Pragmatism, as has already been mentioned, rejects the idea 
of accepting eternal truths and fixed principles. Truths there 
are, good there is, but they have all to be proved so by human 
experience. In the process of education values and truths are 
discovered at each stage and as the individual goes on discover- 
ing them he goes on acquiring more and more self-confidence 


and breadth of vision which is indicative of his growth and 


realisation of some objective. Educational aims are not at the 


‘end of the process of education, they are rather within the 
process and as the individual goes on achieving something he 
goes on achieving some educational objective. We shall discuss 
at a later stage in this chapter the aims of education according 
to John Dewey. Since an individual goes on realising values 
at every step the aim of education cannot be restricted to a 
single value. There would be thus many aims which are 
involved in an educational activity and as long as an individual 
goes on pursuing some activity, he goes on realising some 
objective. The whole purpose of education is not to prepare the 
individual for any future life ; rather it is to enable him to live 

»- well his present life and live it along with others. In the begin- 
ning his powers and capacities are limited and they lie dormant. 
Gradually he acquires more power and confidence and goes on 
doing that so that he is able to help himself as well as society. 
This is the supreme task of education and as Kilpatrick says, 
“An adequate educational programme will thus be concerned 
to help each individual child grow up from his state of initial 
dependence into full Participation in the richest avail 
life, including in a democratic country, 
management of group affairs.”*} 

(b) Pragmatism and problems of Education. 
approaches the problems of education fr 


point of view which stands on two fun 
viz., ( 


able group 
a full share in the active 
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tions, fixed ideals, conventional outlooks, stereotyped approaches 
and methods etc. Since the society is in the process of change 
our educational system must respond to the needs of a changing 
rather than a static society. Fifty years ago the social orga- 
nism did not grow so rapidly, but now it cannot be predicted 
with accuracy what the society and life conditions would be 
like within the next ten or twenty years. Hence to attempt to 
educate our children on the basis of some traditional practices 
would be neither gainful nor meaningful for them. We do 
not know whether the son of an agriculturist would remain an 
agriculturist or that of a businessman, a businessman. That 
could be predicted in a vast majority of cases fifty years ago, 
but that cannot be done now. Consequently, our system of 
education should be flexible enough to give our children that 
flexibility and adaptability that will help them to take their 
share in the life-situations that they face when they grow up, 
and which cannot be predicted for them now. (ii) The second 
characteristic of progressive education relates to the nature of 
education itself, Since ours is the age of democracy, our 
educational system should be completely democratic. Demo- 
cracy places heavy responsibilities upon the society for the edu- 
cation of children because democracy cannot function in the 


absence of good education. We shall discuss the relationship 
between democracy and education in a separate chapter. 
s ive education believes in 


Suffice it to mention here that progressiv ati ] 
cratic education ; 1n fact it is progressive 


a programme of demo! 
because it is democratic." Alen ; 
Three principles of educational theory stand ou prominent- 
ly from this explanation of progressivism :— 
osophical setting for many of the key princi- 
ive education... the conception of evolu- 
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(i) Aims and means of education should not be regarded 
as separate from each other ; rather they should be considered as 
inseparable parts of a continuous process. Aims when achieved 
become means for other aims and so long as they are not 
reached they are means. No aims are significant if they are 
not attainable. To quote George Geiger again, “Ends in view 
when reached become means in a continuing serial process. 
Ends in view that can never be reached but function only as 
absolute, unattainable ideals would seem at least Pickwick- 
ian. Change can be controlled and meaningful only if ends, like 
means, are free to change.””! 

(ii) Since progressive education advocates democratic 
education it follows that the whole framework of education— 
its aims, organisation, methods, means etc.—should be in con- 
formity with democratic ideals and practices. Traditional 
practices should not be followed merely because they have been 
handed down from generation to generation. We must be 
dynamic in our outlook and should not be victims of outworn 

and antiquated systems. 

(iii) A third principle of progressive education is that 
since education is the right of the individual it is the responsi- 
bility of the state and society to provide proper and adequate 
facilities for each individual to develop his personality to the 
fullest. Since individuals widely differ from one another with 
regard to their abilities and capacities there is need for impro- 
vising diversified curricula so that they can choose their courses 
of study according to their needs and capacities. The emphasis 
on multi-lateral curricula, co-curricular activities, dynamic 

methods of teaching, freedom to children, life-centred education, 
home-school relations etc. characterise progressive trends in 
education. 

(c) Pragmatism and the educative process, Activity is the 
central point in the whole educative process. In all creative 
learning two agents are involved—the educator and the 
educand. No real learning is conceived without the co-opera- 
tion between the two to achieve their common 


purposes and 
goals. Co-operation of the two in pursuing an 


activity gives 


1 Ibid, p. 149, 
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rise to the process of education. Action is primordial ; unless 
there is any action, there is no thinking. Real education is not 
mere imparting of bookish information ; real education means 
some definite growth in the child which makes its impact upon 
the behaviour pattern of children. It isa process of conti- 
nuously growing in experience ; modifying past experiences 
and reconstructing further experiences. As has already been 
discussed, education according to the pragmatic view is a life- 
long process and as Dewey says it is ‘a process of reconstruction 


or reinstitution of experience.” 
(d) Pragmatism and methods 


Principles may be regarded as significant 


purposes from the pragmatic standpoint : 


(i) The child is not only to learn but he 
cipate in deciding what he would learn. 

(ii) Experiences of children should be given recognition ; 
the teacher is a guide and a manipulator ; he is not a dictator. 
Knowledge is not imposed from without. It implies growth 


from within. 

Gii) Child’s capacities, interests, and abilities should be 
taken into ‘account when giving him education. 

(iv) Methods of teaching should be devised on the basis 
of their utility to fulfil the demands of the society. Methods 
should not be rigid and inflexible. Rather, they should be 


dynamic. 
(v) Traditional methods and approaches should not be 
over-emphasised. They should not be dogmatically accepted. 
The criterion for the adoption of the method should be their 
educational soundness and utility. y 5 

(vi) Correlation of studies, integration and fusion of 


subjects wherever possible, value of co-curricular activities, use * 
education, proper training of senses, 


of audio-visual aids in i : 
learning by doing are some of the prin- 


essive meth 5 i 
teaching should be interesting and 


st be usable in life situations. The 
lies that knowledge should 
tit must be applicable 
learn as he goes on 
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petag more and more knowledge. The knowledge so gained 
should be functional in nature. 

(viii) Moral education should be given through living in 
group life. 

(ix) Progressive education regards school as a miniature 
society where children get real experience of group life and 
where they get all those virtues and traits of character that 
enable them to shoulder their responsibilities in society. 
Pragmatism reflects and shares all these ideas of progressive 
education. 

Pragmatism : A Historical Retrospect—John Dewey 

As has already been mentioned, pragmatism is not a 
product of twentieth-century mind. The sophist philosophers 
of ancient Greece were the first people who laid down the 
dictum that ‘man is the measure of all things’. Since the 18th 
century pragmatism came to be favoured by many thinkers in 
different countries of the world. In the United States of 
America pragmatic thoughts came to be widely held and 
America may be called the land where they were scientifically 
conceived and elaborately developed. But this does not mean 
that no other philosophy found favour with the American 
mind. We have previously mentioned that many thinkers— 
R. W. Emerson, Jonathan Edwards, Joshiah Royce, to mention 
a few—favoured idealistic outlook. Even now there are many 
people in the United States who look at pragmatism with a 
skeptic attitude and believe in the existence of absolute values 
of life. Yet pragmatism has not been accepted as a philosophy ; 
it is not a philosophy concerned with the nature of universe 
and life. Itis just an outlook and an attitude to approach 
/ problems of life. In education it has taken various forms, e.g., 
* experimentalism, operationalism, functionalism, instrumental- 
ism, and these different names signify emphasis on different 
aspects of the pragmatic method. The basic approach is 
common to all of them which stands on the assumption that in 
the changing society it is useless to hold fixed or absolute 
values. The impetus to pragmatic outlook was given by the 
rapid changes that took place in the condition of life due to 
scientific inventions. People started believing that science 
could reach unimaginable heights and that human experience 
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was capable of determining the nature of truth and reality. 


Rapid advances in the field of science confirmed man’s faith in 
ere discovered by science and 


accepting only those truths that w 
substantiated that. 


the changing phenomenon of society 
Of all the philosophers who contributed to the exposition 
of pragmatism the name of John Dewey stands out most pro- 
minently. Dewey’s ideas have exercised a very powerful 
influence on present-day education and his writings are very 
widely read by people interested in education. In the pages 
that follow we shall discuss his pedagogic creed and the 
influence he has exercised on present-day education. 
John Dewey (1859-1952) 
John Dewey, as we have already mentioned, has been one 
of the greatest educational thinkers of the present age. The 
real champion of pragmatism in the United States was William 
James but he was only a thinker and did not endeavour to put 
ideas into practice. John Dewey on the other hand not only 
expounded the pragmatic conception of education but he also 
tried some of his ideas in school conditions. He opened an 
experimental school at Chicago which became the laboratory 
of his educational ideas. It would not be relevant here to 
repeat what pragmatism stands for and what its basic philoso- 
phy is. So far as Dewey’s educational philosophy is concerned 
we can recommend his books, ‘Democracy and Education’, 
‘Education To-day’, School and Society’ and various others but the 
first of these, i.e., ‘Democray and Education has ycomen to be 
regarded as one of the classics of education. There are certain 
fundamental weaknesses of the pragmatic outlook and we have 
referred to them earlier in this chapter- Dewey himself es 
bably realised the error in some of his oom and in his 
writings after the year 1930 we notice his a 
of the permanent yalues of life. A discussion of philosop geal 
examination of their strengths and weaknesses is not much 
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its real meaning they must be regarded as supplementing each 
other, not following or preceding each other but going 
together side by side. Dewey’s educational philosophy 
meets that criterion and by virtue of its being so, it. has 
come to find favour with educational world. But it should 
be remembered that his philosophy is based on a negation 
of fixed and absolute values, and it has been exposed to a 
lot of criticism. 

1. Dewey's Philosophical Thought. In his earlier writings 
Dewey does not give any clue to his idealistic inclinations 
which he does give in some of his writings later on. In the 
beginning he is an out-and-out pragmatist who sees life in a 
constant flux of change and regards divine thoughts, fixed 
values, absolutist tendencies, eternal truths etc. as intellectual 
makebeliefs having no genuine existence. He calls idealistic 
precepts and spiritualism an excuse for escaping from the 
realities of life. To him the concept of eternal truth has been 
an impediment to the development of civilization and spiritual 
traditions have been indicative of a large number of supersti- 
tions prevailing in the society. Human experience to him is 
of supreme worth. That only makes values in life and deter- 
mines what is true and what is not. The whole life is symboli- 
cal of experience in the absence of which there is no life at all. 
Human purposes determine actions and they are the motivating 
force for all kinds of activity. There is nothing which is fixed 
for ever and there is no aim which is not attainable. An 
unattainable aim is a non-entity and talking about that is 
useless. These ideas, however, underwent 
quently. 

After the year 1930 Dewey probably looks at his ideas more 
closely and discovers some of their weaknesses, otherwise why 
should he write in the following tune ? 

“The community of causes and consequences in which we, 
together with those not born, are enmeshed, is the widest and 
deepest symbol of the mysterious totality of being the imagina- 
tion calls the universe. It is the embodiment for sense and 
thought of that encompassing scope of existence the intellect 
cannot grasp. It is the matrix within which our ideal aspirations 
are born and bred. Itis the source of the values that the 
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moral imagination projects as directive criteria and as shaping 
purposes.” 

Probably he was influenced by Plato, Emerson, Bergson, 
Joshiah Royce etc. whose writings had a strong appeal on his 
mind, Yet this change in his philosophical outlook does not 
directly affect his educational philosophy as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

2. Philosophy of Education. Dewey has explained his 
philosophy of education in the 24th chapter of his book 
‘Democracy and Education’. As we mentioned in a previous 


chapter philosophy is that branch of knowledge which is con- 
e realities of life and the 


cerned with the comprehension of th 
universe, which might be explained in terms ofa unity or ` 
duality or plurality. In education, however, philosophy has 
come to mean a compendium of all those principles and theories 
a aims of education and determine its organisa- 


that lay dowr 
tion, methods, and means at a particular time in a particular 
has a practical significance. 


society. A philosophy of education 
In other words, it has a two-fold aspect, viz., theoretical and 
practical. Both the aspects must be properly harmonised to 
secure the true ends of education. Theory would give the 
necessary strength to practice and practical application of the 


theory will give it the necessary support and testify to its worth. 
: notan external 


To quote Dewey, «Philosophy of education is r 
application of ready-made ideas to a system of practice having 
a radically different origin and purpose ; 1t 1S only an explicit 
formulation of the problems of the formation of the right 
mental and moral habitudes in respect to the difficulties of 
contemporary social life. The most penetrating definition of 
philosophy which can be given is, then, that itis the theory of 
education in its M 

3, Education : 
education is a necessity 


222 


Meaning and Basis. According to Dewey 
for life. Each organism has an instinc- 


tive urge to live and it uses the environment to enable it to 
arctic: Plants and trees also get their food from the environ- 
ment and thus grow and live. In the case of human beings it 
d 
From “A Gomm ith’ g7 and 85 quoted by Robert 
i ‘om ‘A Common Faith’, pP- 
ie J 
Diane Educational Thought, pp- 33-34. 


Ulich: Histo Y =. 
3 Democracy and Education (1916 ed.); P- 387. 
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is not the physical environment only but the social environ- 
ment as well, that is important. Inthe absence ofa social 
environment it is not possible for the individual to develop his 
capacities. The individual comes in contact with his environ- 
ment and asa result of this interaction between the two the 
continuity of life goes onin its enriched form. All things in 
the universe are perishable and the current of life goes on 
flowing. Life does not perish. Some die, others are born. In 
the case of the physical environment we see that each year 
plants and trees have a season of fall when they shed old leaves 
and have new ones. This renewal keeps them alive. In the 
case of animate creatures, old ones perish and new ones are 
born. Thus through a process of renewal life goes on. 

In the case of social environment a similar process goes on. 
Society also continues through a process of renewal and trans- 
mission of the ideas, faiths, beliefs, cultures etc. that it possesses. 
It transmits them through education to coming generations 
and by keeping them alive keeps itself alive. “Education is 
thus the means for the continuity of society. It is through 
education that society passes on to the coming generations 
those elements that keep it alive and foster its growth. In the 
absence of education society would perish. That 
says that “what nutrition and reproduction are t 
logical life education is to social,” 

Education is thus a very important activity of the society 
and it results from Participation in the activities of the society. 
It is the process of reconstruction or reconstitution of 
experience, “giving it a more socialised efficiency”, It isa 
process and consists in “the acquisition of characteristic social 
activities, responses and modes of conduct that make the child 
human and at the same time individual”. 

The basis of education is the harmony between the interests 
of the child and those of the society. “Education must begin 
with a psychological insight into the child’s capacities, interests 
and habits,” but the child’s own interests and tendencies can 
have full play and significance only “when we can translate 
them into their social equivalents. We must be able to carry 


*s why Dewey 
o the physio- 


1 Ibid, p. 11. 
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them back into a social past and see them as the inheritance of 
previous race activities. We must also be able to project them 
into the future to see what their outcome and end will be.” 
In other words the process of education should be based on the 
innate capacities and instincts of the child but they should be 
brought into exercise in the social situations. Social efficiency 
is a very important ability that an individual is to acquire and 


the knowledge and ability that a child acquires should be 


usable in social institutions. “True education comes through 


the stimulation of the child’s powers by the demands of social 


situations in which he finds himself.” 
School : A specialised institution for education 

is a social activity it is the whole social 
environment that is educative in effect. Yet some special insti- 
tutions have been established by the society exclusively for 
the purpose of imparting education to the children who are 
going to become members of that society. Schools are such 
institutions: and in schools a specially controlled environment 
here children get knowledge of the processes 
of society and get acquainted with those ideas, thoughts, faiths, 
qualities, attitudes and skills etc. that will enable them to 
meet their social obligations. «The school,’ says Dewey, 
“is a social institution. Education being a social process, the 


school is simply that form of community life in which all these 
agencies are concentrated that will be most effective in bringing 
the child to share in the inherited resources of the race, and 
to use his own powers for social ends.” ’ Ahy 

The conception of school as a miniature Pou 3 the 
present-day development necessitated by the impact of Cemo- 


F i er to bea place where 
cracy on education. School is no long ap. hen 
es of factual subjects but it is 


children get certain knowledg ; jects? but : 
to be a g where they get experience of life situations, 
Where they get opportunities to participate in activities which 
are vitally r etar w ies in the wider social en- 
vironment and where they ge experiences that will aes mee 
i “hi e conce 
to share the experiences in the society. me is ea pt 
of life-centred education that goes with the ph pe a 
present-day education It suggests that education is pr 
; ae in not a palce 
paration for life but it is life itself, The school in P 


Since education 


is improvised w 


ith activit 
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where training for a future life is given but a place where 
children learn to live, and they live as members ofa school 
community which isa part of the wider community. School 
lifeis a particle of social life where the “real, meaningful 
activities of race are simplified, purified, and balanced” for 
the purpose of children,so that they are initiated into the social 
life; they know what it is, and learn how to live in it successfully. 

It may be relevant here to compare this view with how 
educational planning has proceeded in our country since inde- 
pendence and how the concept of democratic education has 
been envisaged in various plans of educational reconstruction 
in democratic India. There has been an increasing interest 
among the educational planners in the remodelling , of the 
educational system and making it capable for meeting the 
challenge of the new social and political conditions. It has 
been recognised that to make India strong in its democratic 
set-up, it is necessary to provide an education that is closely 
related to conditions of life. This will acquaint the young- 
sters with the processes and structure of Indian society and 
will enable them to contribute to its strength and solidarity. 
For realising that objective it is necessary that our educational 
institutions are not only places where children get certain 
amount of bookish information and knowledge but they are 
also places where they come to know the structure of the 
society of which they are going to be active members and 
towards the consolidation of which they have to accept their 
share and responsibility. In other words, schools will be social 
institutions which will represent life in the wide social arena 
outside and which will constantly maintain a vital contact 
with the real life outside to make their programme meaning- 
ful and useful. The following extract from the Report of 
the Secondary Education Commission forcefully brings out 
the idea of the type of schools that are envisaged in demo- 
cratic India: 

«The school will, no doubt, be a community but it will be 
a small community within a larger community and its success 
and vitality will depend on the constant inter-play of healthy 
influences within it and the larger community outside. What 
we would like to see is a two-way traffic so that the problems 
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that arise inthe home and community life and the realistic 
experiences gained there should be brought into school so that 
education may be based on them and be intimately connected 
with real life, and on the other hand, the new knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and values acquired in the school should be carried 
into the home-life to solve its problems, to raise its standards, 
and krik up tire teachers, parents, and children into one com- 
pact and naturally helpful group......outside life will flow into 
the school and lower, if not ‘knock down’, the walls that at 
present isolate it from the currents of life operating outside.” 
We have referred to Dewey’s conception of school as a 
special environment simplifying, purifying, and balancing 
activities of the human race for the benefit of children, But 
since the present civilization is very complex and expansive 
it is not possible for the school or any other institution to enable 
the individual to assimilate or rehearse it in toto. The school 
has a special function to simplify these diverse activities and to 
present such significant experiences growing out of it ] which 
have a special bearing on the life of the child and which are 
likely to shed educationally healthy influences on his outlook 
and personality. The school is a miniature society in the 
hild a natural society, but at the 
same time a selective environment which, incorporates the 
healthy features of that society. Features which are baneful 
and do not hold out healthy precepts should be avoided. As 


ae complex it becomes all the 
th e more and more : 
= socieries becom ly make a selection of 


l to specia 

more necessary for the schoo: none 

the important and useful features of the social life and thus 
i i ent out- 

initiate the youngsters into the matrix of the environm o! 


side school. Itis neither possible nor mar for E 
institutions to take a bit of social life at ran 1 ail ee 
that to children. Rather they are to cd E EANN ate 
the community life in which they are Mis Pe sear 
that life those features that will pres SR rise ea fi the 
attitudes and dispositions among mn aes of the community 
best possible manner of the salient pa to take their share 
life, and enable them, as much as possibie, 
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in that life. To quote Dewey, “three of the more vapora 
functions of this special environment (i. e., the school) arei 
simplifying and ordering the factors of the disposition a is 
wished to develop ; purifying and idealising the existing social 
customs; creating a wider and better balanced environment than 
that by which the young would be likely, if left to themselves, to 
be influenced.” 
Process of instruction and methods of teaching 
Direct experience is the surest basis of all methods of 
instruction. The child best learns by doing. The function of 
school is to provide an environment and improvise activities in 
such a way that children get sufficient opportunities for learning 
through use of their senses. “All learning,” says Dewey, ‘‘must 
come as a by-product of actions and never as something learned 
directly for its own sake.” The methods of instruction should 
be based on the activities of children. Only then can they be 
interesting and can lead to a full assimilation of knowledge., 
Modern psychological researches have revealed that learning 
takes place best when there is an opportunity for the child to 
use the maximum number of senses. If a child can touch and 
feel things, can hear and see them, and also can 
them, he understands them in their fullness and real 
results, The principle is very simple : learning can be effective 
when it is based on the interest of children ; interest can 
be aroused when children are provided activities which have a 
genuine appeal for them ; and once children get interested in 
activities they pursue them whole-heartedly, so that there is 
. acquisition of necessary knowledges and skills, 
According to Dewey all experiences, which reflect and repre- 
sent systematised ideas, originate through activities. Tt is 
through participation in activities that experience goes o 
creasing. Mind is the necessar 
of increase in experience. 


taste 
learning 


n in- 
y tool that helps in the process 
The process is like this : 
some action and then mind learns somethin 
in that action. A child thrusts his hand into fire and gets burnt. 
The activity teaches him a lesson and he does not repeat it next 


time. Ifan activity gives happiness there is the tendency to 


1 
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g from participating 
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repeat it; if it entails pain the individual refrains from it. 
What Dewey emphasises is that it is activity which sets the 
mind to work. Thinking comes afterwards. “Action is pri- 
mordial, and it is followed by experience ; also action is modi- 
fied by experience either by being inhibited or by being 
repeated,” 

Dr. Dewey analyses the process of thinking in “How we 
think”, He says that thinking takes place only when some 
activity has preceded it to serve as a stimulus to cause it. So 
long as an activity of an individual goes on unhampered there 
is nothing to cause him to think. The moment the course of 
the activity is baulked there is thinking. It comes only when a 


problem interferes with the activity itself and the mind starts 
problem. When a way has been 


thinking of solutions to that 
djustment of activities on its basis 


found out it is tried and the a 


takes place. Thus thinking is a process of activity; it is a conti- 
r of readjustment of expe- 


nuous process of experimentation o 
rience. The following stages are involved in the whole pro- 


cess ;— 
I First Stage Appearance of a problem 
art of the problem dis- 


II Second Stage Central he 
< covered (pin-pointing the problem) 


Possible solutions suggested 

Mental trial of solutions and selection 
of the most suitable one for experi- 
mentation 


Experimentation leading to accep- 
tance if the solution works well and 
rejection if it does not. Then follows 
experimentation again. i 
above analysis to organising all 
the activity of the child is the 
centre of the method to be employed the teacher's igeny lies 
in posing a problem for the child, in helping ce eee pene 
elements and pin-pointing the root of the Be ae By ue 
stages Cease and Nee E 3 we sis has given 
Pere ae of Ae pe ee ae Sais Srnec: 
sufficient strength to the Togn PERENE the Montes- 
tion like the project method, the problem ; 


III Third Stage 
IV Fourth Stage 


vV Fifth Stage 
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sori system, the Dalton plan ete. All these methods may be 
grouped together under one head, viz., ‘activity method and 
the essense of all of them isto emphasize the activity of the 
child and making it the focal point in organising instruction 
around it. These methods enable children to make the best of 
their powers and capacities. They do not confine merely to 
fill their minds with such scraps of information which they 
might never be able to use. Activity ‘principle has been 
accepted asa very sound principle in modern pedagogy and 
there is a growing interest among teachers to reorganise their 
methods along the principle of learning by doing. 

No method in education has however to be accredited as the 
best method for all situations. All methods of instruction should 
be dynamic and flexible which means that they must be modi- 
fied and adapted to suit the nature of the subject matter as well 
as the learning potentiality of the children. Methods of teach- 
ing are means to certain ends and teachers should not become 
slaves to them. If methods dominate, teaching would become 
formal, mechanical, and ungainful. The traits of a good 
method are its straight forwardness, its flexibility, andits effective- 
ness in arousing interest of children and helping them to learn. 
No static or fixed-for-ever methods can ever have a place in a 
programme of democratic education. 


Aims of education and organisation of curri- 

culum 

We have discussed in the second chapter the aims of 
education according to the pragmatic standpoint. Dewey has 
challenged the popular conception of aims of education by 


asserting that what is generally regarded as an aim is not an 


aim at all. The real aim is not a fixed target as is commonly 


conceived ; it is rather the activity that is directed to reach the 


target. When we say that our aim is a particular point in view 


we in fact make a wrong statement. Our aim is not a parti- 


cular point ; rather it is reaching that point which is our aim. 
The aim is therefore a well-organised activity and 
lie at the end of the activity but is involved in the process of 
that activity. That is why Dewey says that it is absurd to talk 
about the aim of education which does not have any one single 
aim, but rather has a multiplicity of aims that are being cons- 


it does not 


É 


it 


g 
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tantly realised as the process of education goes on. “The 
process of education has no end beyond itself; it is its own end; 
the educational process is one of continuous reorganising, re- 
constructing, and manufacturing. Since in reality there is 
nothing to which growth is relative save more growth, there is 
nothing to which education is subordinate save more educa- 
tion,” 

The present concept of curriculum and its significance will 
be dealt in details, in a separate chapter at a later stage in this 
volume. Dewey’s conception of curriculum is as broad-based 
asthe concept of democratic education. Instead of confining 
itself to the study of a few academic subjects the modern view 
of curriculum is related to the whole living of pupils. The 
present trend is to include the total experiences of children at 
school in curriculum, the emphasis on co-relation and fusion of 
subjects specially in the lower grades, the need for relating the 
curriculum to the realistic situations of life, and to provide a 
broad base to the curriculum, are all salient points forming the 
essential elements of curriculum that have acquired recognition 
in present-day education. All these principles have found an 


important place in the writings of John Dewey. 
w the present trends in our secon- 


It is important to note hov l 
dary education are shaping themselves along the ideals of demo- 
d in the foregoing lines. The Govern- 


cratic education indicate 1 : 
ments at the Union and States’ levels in India have already 


taken a step towards reorganisation of secondary a and 
making it responsive to the ideals of demogra: e new 
curricula for secondary schools as envisaged un x the Repa 
ofthe Secondary Education Commission view education from 


i f really demo- 
i d attempt to fulfil the task o: 
Seem ae i oe achieve. It has been recog- 


cratic education and all it tr : : 
nised that “according to the best educational thought curriculum 
ee hit SE F 
1 oal of educati 
“Th ocess and the gos 3 
ERR thing.” [Wo Pedagogie Creed, p. 13] 
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does not mean only the academic subjects traditionally taught 
in the school, but it includes totality of experiences that a child 
receives at school. In this sense the whole life of the school 
becomes the curriculum which can touch the life of students 
at all points and help in the evolution of a balanced person- 
ality.” 

The concept of life-centred education implies this broad 
connotation of the term curriculum which is not to be regarded 
merely as a collection of certain courses of studies but a series 
of activities well-chosen and organised on the basis of the innate 
capacities of children to participate in them and also on the 
needs of the existing social life. “The scheme ofa curriculum 
must take account of the adaptation of studies to the needs of 
the existing community life ; it must select with the intention of 
improving the life we live in common so that the future shall be 
better than the past.” 

Discipline and Interest 

Two things are significant in carrying out any activity 
to successful completion : they are discipline and interest. If an 
individual gets interested in an activity he will pursue it whole- 
heartedly and with undivided attention and make full use of his 
powers and capacities. He will not waste his energies. Dewey 
defines discipline as proper use of one’s energies and powers, 
Once an individual becomes interested in an action he 
disciplined. Discipline involves 
wastage of energy, 


becomes 
proper use of power, avoiding of 
determining what is to be done and what is 
to be avoided, pooling out of all resources for carrying an acti- 
vity to completion and concentrating on that activity with all 
attention. In the broad sense “discipline means Power at com- 
mand ; mastery of the resources available for carrying through 
the action undertaken. To know what one is to do and to 
move to do it promptly and by use of the requisite means is to 
be disciplined, whether we are thinking of an army or a mind. 
Discipline is positive. To cow the spirit, to subdue inclinations 
to compel obedience, to mortify the flesh, 
perform an uncongenial task—these th 


ings are, and are not, 
disciplinary according as they do or do n 


ot tend to the develop- 
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ment of power to recognise what one is about and to persistence 
in accomplishment.’ 

The word ‘interest’? is commonly used in a variety of senses. 
We talk about a man’s interest in politics or in social service or 
in religion and so on; we also mean by ‘interest’ an individual’s 
‘selfish motives’. For example if somebody takes side of some- 
body we say that so and so is interested in his cause. In a third 
sense we mean by ‘interest’ an individual’s whole-hearted 
attention in a certain cause or activity. According to Dewey 
“interest represents the moving force of objects—whether per- 
ceived or presented in imagination—in any experience having a 
purpose.”? It is manifest in the deliberate attempt of the in- 


dividual in pursuing an activity. There are two stages in an 
activity—first, the stage when the individual takes up an activity 
and the second, when he has completed it. Between these two 
Stages he is busy in pooling all his resources, surmounting diffi- 
culties and trying heart and soul to realise the objective. Inter- 

the stage between the state 


est relates to the intermediary stage— 

of incompleteness and that of completeness and the energy, 
i 7 i i S e activi 

vigour, and enthusiasm with which a person pursues th ity 


show his interest in it. Interest thus relates to the manipula- 
tion of the activity and the endeavour on the part of the indivi- 
dual to provide means for the realisation of that activity. It is 
not something dissociated from activity ; rather it is continu- 


i i ed in the activity. 
ously observable while the person is engross vity 
hus co-relative aspects of an activity 


Discipli interest are t 3 
na RA PIN, ae individual is said, to be interested in an 
activity when he is whole-heartedty i 
to be disciplined when he is making fu 
and knowledge in pursuing that activity. 4 

Influence of Dewey on modern education ike 

Modern education has been greatly a S] 
thoughts of John Dewey- Hens at Obie o he opened 
thinker but was a teacher as well. While at Re i 5 a 
a University Elementary School which was mo! p 


thoughts and which served as & laboratory for the experimenta- 


dly pursuing it and he is said 
l use of his power 


ke ee Ae : 51-152. 
1 Democracy and Education, PP- 151-15 
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tion of his ideas. His fame as an educational thinker reached 
all over the world. His writings on education are very widely 
read and appreciated today. Better perhaps than any other 
educator he has worked out his philosophy of education after 
careful experimentation suited to the needs of the changed and 
changing times. A new outlook has shaped his educational 
theory and broad exposition has been given to the pragmatic 
philosophy of education. Tocompare him with other educa- 
tional philosophers, while many of them framed a_ philosophy 
of education first and then thought of the practical side Dewey 
framed his educational philosophy out of his own experiments. 
His philosophy of education is intensely practical. It is not 
just an academic or intellectual discussion of educational prob- 
lems, but isa treatment of them in the light of situations in 
which they have developed. His educational 
dynamic and objective. 

Dewey’s educational thoughts attracted the attention of 
many educational planners in foreign countries. He was invi- 
ted to lecture in China and Japan and was invited by the 
Turkish and the Russian governments to assist them in plan- 
ning their educational systems. His University Elementary 
School was very much appreciated. It was an institution 
where “theories and ideas might be demonstrated, tested, criti- 
cised, enforced and the evolution of new truths might take 
place.” The purpose of the school was to present a programme 
of education to children which was related to life and which 
suited the needs of children of four to twelve years of age. The 
University Elementary School was a great success. 

Dewey was a prolific writer and to get a correct appraisal 
of his educational ideas one has to study his writings in details. 
The most important works of John Dewey are the follow 

(1) School and Society 

(ii) The Child and His Curriculum 

(iii) How We Think 

(iv) Interest and Effort in Education 

(v) Democracy and Education 

(vi) Reconstruction in Philosophy 

(vii) Human Nature and Conduct: An Introduction to 

Social Psychology 


philosophy is 


ing :— 


> 
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(viii) The Quest for Certainty : A Study of the Relation of 
Knowledge and Action 

(ix) Education Today 

Besides these, Dewey's educational ideas are contained in 
many of the articles and essays that he contributed to educa- 
tional journals and magazines. During his own life-time his 
ideas were widely disseminated, accepted, and also criticised. 

Regarding Dewey’s contribution to modern educational 
thought the following points may well be borne in mind. This 
does not, however, mean that it was only Dewey who empha- 
sised these ideas and none else did. These are the ideas 
that he very strongly advocated and that finally came to be 
associated with Dewian philosophy of education : 

(i) Education in the broad sense is a necessity of life and 
its process is life-long. 

(ii) Education is the result of the co 
the individual and his environment. : 

(iii) Education isa necessity for the continuity of social 
life as well and consequently, it is a social function. oy 

(iv) Education should begin with a psychological insight 
into the innate capacities and abilities ofthe child but the 
child’s capacities and powers must be developed through the 
social medium. Dewey maintains a balance between individual 


growth and social efficiency. 

(v) Regarding methods and means he has favoured Pa 
way, direct experience, and ‘learning by doing’. His ne ie 
on activity of the child has led to the formulation of ma y 

rogressi ods of instruction. i 
; De ee is taken a very wide view of the oe 
which corresponds to nception of curric : 


iti < to the concept of 
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flexible—these are all cameltoe ao allie rea found a 
prominent place in Dewey’s educational phi osophy. 
Conclusion De 
As a philosophy of education pragmatism has been criti- 
cised by many people specially due to its over-emphasis on man- 
made values and rejection of the eternal values of life. John 
Dewey has also not been able to escape some of the criticism, 
and as has been pointed out earlier in this chapter, Dewey him- 
self in his writings after 1930 has showed his inclination to- 
wards the transcendental values of existence, But whatever be 
the weakness of his educational creed the fact remains that 
as a practical educationist Dewey’s ideas have been widely 
appreciated though most of them may be compared to those 
of several other educators, past and present. 
cach nation, each age has its ow 
all for all problems for all times c 
Dewey’s ideas might work well 


might not be successful under di 
time ; 


Each country, 
n problems and no cure- 


an be provided by anybody, 
in the United States and they 
ferent situations at the same 
; but that statement Proves the worth of his pedagogical 
creed which is that educational theories and practices must 
run in conformity to the conditio. 
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Aims and values are not final ends, otherwise they 
will mark the end of all educative activity and hence of 
the progress of the society, as they are natural co- 
relates. Pragmatism believes essentially in activity 
and learning experiences of children. They are natu- 
rally more significant and educationally more gainful 
than mere theory. In the changing world, truth, reality 
and goodness are relative terms and their definitions 
are subject to change. Historically pragmatic approach 
is traceable to the sophist philosophers of ancient 
Greece who held that ‘man is the measure of all things.’ 
It makes human experience as the centre of all reality. 
William James and John Dewey were two great advo- 
cates of pragmatism. Pragmatism cannot be called a 
philosophy. Itis just an approach to look at things. 
Pragmatism is midway between idealism and natural- 
ism. Human purposes are related and conditioned by 
human experience. Purposes and experiences have there- 
fore to be educationally stimulating, conducive for in- 
dividual’s growth, Like idealism, pragmatism also 
attaches importance to the personality of the individual, 
but it looks upon it from the naturalist’s and not from 
the idealist’s point of view. According to pragmatiste 
motives are the guiding and driving force behind a 


actions. 


It is true that human purpos 
Vities, but human purposes very often lead to conflicts 


as well. Again human experience is e 
may be aiy to make it the sole determiner of the 


i i i 1 values, 
values and realities of life. Without eterna > 
the eal organism may follow false values and nega 


tive virtues of life. 
of the philosophy of human purpar 
as the sole arbiter of human actions WI i rive 
human race towards selfishness and egoism PENS 
damp human incentive to do noble decdan pro aBn 
tise virtue through self-sacrifice. Again Sia cages 
not necessarily lead to thinking: tats are correct when 
con peA A, t provide incentive 
the ractica e 3 
to Pee Si the go d be the pursuit of learn: 


ing for its own sake rather than the achievement of 


certain incidental values base 


Pragmatism is based on a erone Š 
theory and practice of educatio ae 
basis of education should not be 4 


elationship between 
t believes that the 
but it should be 
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ds of the society at a particular time. 
geared ioe ne progressive philosophy of education 
pales Feces greatly influenced different aspects of edu- 
andie e. g., its aims, its problems, its process, methods 
aad means ete. etc. The pragmatic view of education 
fete bring about changes in the behaviour of the indi- 
TECHE by means of healthy activities. The changes a 
the growth of the individual relate to his physical, 
intellectual, mental, and moral development. Educa- 
tion according to this view is a life-long process. The 
pragmatic view of education envisages the „growth of 
the individual in relation to the society of which he isan 
integral member. Pragmatism rejects accepting im- 
mutable values to guide educational objectives and its 
practices. According to it, educational aims are notat 
the end of the process of education, rather they lie with- 
in the process itself The purpose of education is not 
to prepare the individual for any future life ; rather it 
is to enable him to live his present life well and in 
close collaboration with his fellow beings. 


Pragmatic philosophy of education 


implies two 
fundamental assumptions :— 


(a) Educational system must respond to the needs 
of a changing rather than a static society. 
(b) Our system of education should be democratic. 
This implies :— 
(i) Aims and means of ed 
ceived as inseparable. 
(ii) The whole framework of education—its aims, 
organization, methods, means etc. should be 
in conformity with democratic ideals and 
practices, 


(iii) Itis the duty of the state and society to provide 
proper and adequate facilities for the educa- 
tion of each individual, 


According to Pragmatism, activity is the central 
point in the whole educative process. Education is not 
mere imparting of bookish knowledge but influencing 
the behaviour patterns of children. Methods of teach- 
ing are to be dynamic. 
thods of instruction sh 
cities of children. 
the basis of educativ: 
conceived in broad 
of school. 


ucation should be con- 


e process, 


BY 


‘A 
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wherever possible, organization of co-curricular activi- 
ties, use of audio-visual aids, proper training of senses 
and direct learning experiences of children, all must 


play their role. 
John Dewey : 


Of all the philosophers W. 
Position of pragmatism, th 
stands out most prominently. To him the concept of 
eternal values has been an impediment to the develop- 


ment of civilization. According to Dewey, philosophy 
in education means the compendium of all those princi- 
n aims of education and 


ples and theories that lay dow 
methods and means ata 


determine its organization, 
lar society. According to 


particular time, in a particu 
him education is a necessity for life. In the absence 


of the social environment, it is mot possible for the 
acities. Society continues 


individual to develop his cap 

through a process of renewal and transmission of its 
ideas to succeeding generations. He says, “What nutri- 
tion and reproduction are to the physiological life, edu- 
cation is to social life.” The basis of education should 


be to secure harmony between the interests of the child 
“True education comes 


and those of the society. 

through the stimulation © the child’s power by the 
demands of social stimulation in which he finds 
himself.” 


According to Dewey» 
role to play. It has to 
activity, which should give a ae 
traits of personality to live rone ae 
conceives school as 2 miniature society: Jf u a i 
not a preparation for life but 1s life itself. ewey’s 
Conception of school 

A fyi bala: 
ment—simplifying, PY and ba 
of the human race for 
S periences are the sure takes place 

ruction. The most k PETTA 5 
through participating jn experiences and activities rela. 
ted to educational g07"*: i a 

All : s grow out of activities. It is the Nets 
which Dee he: ae to work. Aecor diae, M ER, 
thinking is a process o activity 5 A ates pro- 
cess of experimentation o: ink 
In his methods, Dewey Peat Š imulating the t : 
approach which implies i and then seeking its 


of the child by posits * 


ho contributed to the ex- 
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has avery significant 
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i i to him educational process is a 
Sorpo mEn aeien it does not end with the realiza- 
Gene a single aim of education. f : ; 

John Dewey also conceives curriculum ina very wide 
and comprehensive sense. It includes the totality of 
experiences which children get at school. 7 It is not 
confined merely to bookish knowledge but is intimately 
related to the needs of children as well as of the 
community of which they are component parts. 


According to Dewey, discipline and interest are 
essential to cause effective learning and to secure proper 
goals of education. Interest will make the learning 
process purposeful and a stimulating experience, Dis- 
cipline implies the proper use of one’s energies and 
powers. Discipline has a positive basis. It is the 
result ofa rationalized thought and action rather than 
imposition of ‘an order’ by authority or punishment. 
Dewey’s influence on modern education is profound. 
He gavea broad exposition to the pragmatic philoso- 
phy of education. His philosophy of education is in- 
tensely practical. Dewey’s writings have also influenced 
educational thought in different countries of the world. 
His influence on educational objectives, methods of 
instruction, theory of discipline, doctrine of interest 
and activity has been immense. His broad-based 
conception of curriculum and school as a miniature 


society are educationally unique features of educational 
philosophy. 


n. 
Me 


ae 


Chapter 8 


Realism in Education 


Introduction 
What one believes has great significance in one’s life. Each 


individual acquires certain faiths in his life and adherence to 
them is regarded by him as a sacred mission of his life. These 
faiths and beliefs, or creeds, as we might call them, are com- 
ponents of a man’s philosophy and dictate the course of his 
behaviour in different situations of life. Some people have 
identical faiths while others have different ones. All people 
have a tendency to convert others to their own faiths. History 
records numerous instances of how men at different periods 
fought for their religious faiths. In the world of today religious 
faiths do not cause conflicts though to a certain extent they 
breed racial aud communal rivalries. Today’s world is a 
victim of rival political faiths and nations endeavour to secure 
not the victory of any religious faiths but that of certain politi- 
cal faiths. Idealism, pragmatism, and naturalism are also 
faiths and they determine the course of human life according 
as men and women abide by them. Yet they are not dogmatic 
beliefs giving birth to mutual jealousies and driving human 
beings to the verge of war for securing triumph for any one of 
them. These are just modes of thinking and people may or may 
not accept them without creating any ill-will among themselves. 
Realism is also one such belief. It does not in any way arouse 
any kind of fanaticism but just makes an appeal to human 
mind for looking at the phenomena of the universe: pis not 
a philosophy of life like idealism or naturalism, but like prag- 
matism it is an attitude of mind, a mode of thinking and an 
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attempt to explain the nature of things. It is as old as the time 
istotle but it did not have very many supporters in the i 

oiar ; beginning of scientific’ advances in the 17th w 

past. With the g 8 3 ; 

and 18th centuries an awakened interest in the real phenomena 

of the world was aroused and since then realism has had an 
impressive revival. We shall discuss in the course of this 

chapter the basic principle of realism and also trace its pro- 

gress and its forms since the 17th century. | 

Realism: Explanation 4 , | 
In the present century realism has acquired two forms. | 

George Santayana and Lovejoy, for example, belong to the | 
school of critical realists ; Montague and Perry on the other hand | 
are identified with the school of neo-realists, The differences 
between these schools are in form only, not in fundamentals. < | 
The principal principle of realism is the principle of independence A 
which is not very difficult to understand. If we put a question f 
like this : Can a thing exist without being humanly known ? Or, 
Can a thing exist independent of our knowledge ?—the realist 
would say, “Yes.” Here there is a fundamental difference 
between the pragmatist and the realist. To the above men- 
tioned question the pragmatist’s answer would be in the nega- 
tive. For the pragmatist human experience is supreme. Any- 
thing that does not come within the ken of human experience is 
anon-entity. To the realist also human experience is important t 
but more important than that is the thing itself which human ex- 
perience conceives. So far as mental activity is concerned prag- 
matism and realism both have the same opinion, which is the 
understanding of the thing through intelligence, The difference 
is not in the mental function that takes place between the object 
and its comprehension by the human mind. The difference is ‘in 
the interpretation of what takes place in the noetic, cognitive or 
intellectual response. Does one attribute to intellectual activity 
an impression or prehension of the pre-existent ? If so, he isa 
realist. Does one attribute to this activity the creation of the 
existent ? Ifso, he is not a realist.” 


The distinction between 
instrumetalist’s and realist’s outlaoks should not be lost sight of in 
the midst of any philosophical enigma. Realism, as has been said, 
lays emphasis on the independence of object whether human mind 


knows about it or not. It asserts that things can exist without w 
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their being known at all. Pragmatism on the other hand holds 
that nothing exists if it is not humanly known. Realism and 
pragmatism are both philosophies of the experience type and 
therefore they have consensus to a certain degree. But whereas 
pragmatism puts more value on human experience and the 
truths made or unmade by that, realism values more the truths 
of science and from that point of view is akin to naturalism. 

Realism : a Historical Retrospect 

The realistic movement which started from the 16th 
century was the result of man’s increased interest in nature. 
The 16th and 17th centuries witnessed great inventions and 
epochal discoveries which greatly increased the store of human 
knowledge. The rise of scientific enquiry opened new vistas 
before human mind. Copernicus’ doctrine of heliocentricity, 
Johann Kepler’s principles of the three laws for planetary motion, 
Galileo’s telescope, Newton’s law of gravitation, Harvey's 
theory of the circulation of blood, Bacon’s formulation and 
statement of the new scientific method—all these led to a new 
spirit of inquiry into the realities of nature, and human mind 
began to soar high to discover unknown things. The interest 
iterature began to wane and people became 
more intérested in man and his environment. For, “back of 
language and literature is the man himself and his surroundings 


EES 
which enable him to produce fine things. Consequently, 
new type of education in which 


there . demand for @ i 7 
S lities of the life of the day rather 


truth rather than beauty, rea he ai f ed 
than the beäuties of the Roman days, were the aims or € uca- 


tion. The new conception was marked by an ake 
terest in the natural phenomena and social Are y 
new outlook came tò be termed Realism in ¢ era an A 
dominated the educational thought and praca RET a 
17th century. «The dominant interest 1n er ali ee 
in the 15th century was personal ans ee the sixteenth 
ed itself in literary and aesthetic forms. ae A TaN 
century this dominating „interest perg 


i and social. But during 
and hence became wi the same intellectual interests and 


ntur ; : 
n seventeenth pea a directed towards philosophical 
on r ae uently the educational aspect 
and scientific probie: 


in language and | 


Conseq) 
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of the movement, here termed sense-realism, may be appropria- 
tely termed the early scientific movement, 1 $ ; 
Applied to education the new spirit manifested itself in these 
different forms :— 
(a) Humanistic realism, 
(b) Social realism, 
(c) Sense realism. 
(a) Humanistic Realism. Humanistic Realism represented 
the survival of the idea of the Renaissance but it did that in a 
different way. While the classical humanists placed emphasis 
on form and style, the humanistic realist opposed it in favour 
of content and ideas. The new movement too had an equal 
amount of regard for the ancient literature and the humanistic 
realists held that “not only (it) was the widest product of 
human intelligence but practically all that was worthy of man’s 
attention.” But the purpose of the humanistic realist was not 
to master the style of Cicero and other classical writers as was 
emphasised in those days but they advocated that a more useful 
study was the study of one’s social life and environment through 
the study of the ancient literature, The old literature was thus 
to serve as a means to an end which was to teach how to live 
usefully in the world. There would be 
cramming or formal linguistic drill but a cri 
of the literature to serve as a guide in pr 
classics were nevertheless to be the basis bec 
ancient philosophy contain the true 
languages were the key to the real understanding of the 
Christian religion.” Not only did mastery of these languages 
give power of speech, and hence influence 
but “if military science was to be studied i 
be better searched for than 


no unintelligent 
tical appreciation 
actical life. The 
ause “not only did 
philosophy of this life, but 


over one’s fellows A 
t could in no place 


in Caesar and Xenophon ; was 
agriculture to be practised no better guide was to be found 


than Virgil or Columiella ; was architecture to be mastered, no 
better way existed than through Vitruvius; was geography to 
be considered it must be through Mela or Solinus ; was 
medicine to be understood no better means than Celsus existed 3 
was natural history to be appreciated, there was no adequate 
information than Pliny and Seneca ; Aristotle furnished the 
basis of all sciences; Plato of all philosophy ; Cicero ofall 
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institutional life ; and the Church-Fathers and the Scriptures of 
all religion.’ 

Exponents of Humanistic Realism. The Dutch international 
scholar Erasmus (1446-1536), the Frenchman Rabelais (1483- 
1553), and the English poet Milton (1608-74) were the most 
prominent representatives of humanistic realism. 

(i) Erasmus. A bitter critic of narrow humanism, Erasmus 
clearly distinguished between the education of words and that 
of things. He pointed out that “knowledge seems to be of 
two kinds : that of things and that of words.” Of these two 
kinds of knowledge “that of words comes first, that of things 
is the more important.” This sums up his attitude towards 
learning. Form and style which mean the knowledge of 
portant as the social life and institutions 


words are not so im 
In his “System of 


which involve the knowledge of things. 
Studies” he pointed out the utility of the study of content ins- 
tead of the form of the ancient authors In his ‘Ciceronianism”’ 
he ridiculed those who placed emphasis on form and style. r 

(ii) Rabelais. A bitter satirist, Rabelais in his ‘Life of 
Gargantua’ (1533) and ‘The Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel’ 


(1535) expounds his views on the kind of education aspired for. 
He strongly criticised the shallow and insincere life of his age 
rning and medieval formal- 


and ridi he old scholastic lea 
Ee Aina dcome from books but the 


ism. Al] knowledge, he said, woul 
process of education must be pleasant and not rendered bitter 


; : a 
by placing emphasis on drill and cramming forms. Rabelais 
book is extensively read and his influence on later educational 


thinkers was very great. EM 
(iii) Milton. Milton’s ‘Tractate on Education’ (1644) 


remains one of the best expressions of humanistic realism. In 


the beginning Milton exposes the folly of oe ae Baer 
curriculum and methods. Then he goes to ana es he 3 rko 
the school which is to provide for the educatiei of ah pea 
twelve and twenty-one. He divides the programme ol work as 
follows :— 
Ist year: Latin gram 
ing of simp! 


Monroe Paul : History of Education, p- 444. 


mar, arithmetic, geometry, and read- 


e Latin and Greek. 
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2nd year: Greek, agriculture, geography, natural phi o- 
sophy, mathematics, engineering and architec- 
ture. 

5th year: Chief writings of the ancients in prose and 
poetry on these subjects. 

Remaining year: Ethical instruction, Bible, Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman and Saxon law, economics, 
politics, history, logic, rhetoric, poetry—all by 
reading select writers. 

What Rabelais recommended in jest for his giant, Milton 
adopted in truth for his boy at school. He was a true rep- 
resentative of humanistic realism in the sense that he advocated 
the imparting of all information through the ancient literature. 

Educational results of humanistic realism. The effects of 
humanistic realism were not very conspicuous because of its 
close relationship with classical studies. Its influence was, how- 
ever, visible in individual teacher’s programmes. As could be 
expected, in the lower schools its effects were negligible, though 
in universities it made considerable headway. Yet by its 
opposition of form and its placing emphasis on the realities of 
life, it directly led to sense realism that soon found a place in 
organised educational work. 

(b) Social realism. “Social realism,” says Cubberley, “was 
the natural reaction of practical men of the new world against 
a type of education that tended to perpetuate the pedantry of 
an earlier age, by devoting its energies to the production of the 
scholar and professional man to the neglect of the man of 
affairs.” The exponents looked upon humanistic culture as 
insufficient for producing a man of the world. Its greatest 
representative Montaigue said, “If the mind be not better 
disposed by education, ifthe judgement be not better settled, 
I had much rather my scholar had spent his time at tennis,..... 
Do but observe him when he comes back from school after 
fifteen or sixteen years that he has been there ; there is nothing 
so awkward, maladroit, so unfit for company and employment; 
and all that you shall find he has got is that his Latin and 
Greek have only made him a greater and more conceited 
coxcomb than when he went from home.” 


The purpose of education according to the social realists 


Ww 


amami D 
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nofthe world. The ordinary 


was to prepare the practical ma 
lish that aim. This new form 


school routine would not accomp 
of education was generally recommended for the people of the 


upper social class. It combined with the literary element of 
the Middle Ages and the scholarly traditions of the Renais- 
sance, certain old ideals of chivalric education for the training 
of gentlemen. It advocated travels as the surest means for 
acquiring correct knowledge and information and regarded 
schools of less value as an agency for training the young 
aristocrats. Consequently, it included a study of heraldry, 
geneology, riding, fencing, and gymnastics, and a study of 
modern languages and the customs and institutions of neigh- 


bouring countries. 


Representatives 
The Social realists were small in number but owing to 


their wealth and social relations they determined to have an 
heir needs. The French nobleman, Lord 


and the English Philosopher John Locke 
representatives of 


education suited to th 
Montaigue (1533-92) 
(1632-1704) were the 


Social realism. : . 
Each declared for a useful, practical education and both 


of them condemned the grammar schools of the time. Both 
detested school training and upheld that the function of the 
tutor should be to train judgment rather than memory. Train- 
ing fora serviceable, practical, successful, and happy caret 
should be the aim of all education. “The great world,” says 
Montaigue, ‘‘is the mirror wherein we are to behold ourselves. 


In short I would have this to be the book my ecotleman 
ion’. “Latin and Learning,” says 


Locke, ‘make all the noise; and the main stress E laid upon 
Proficiency in Things, at Part hereof a Ka Ho cy, 
a Gentleman’s Calling; which is to have the a | E of 
Man of Business, 4 Carriage suitable to his I 2 a E 
be eminent and useful to his country, according to Mis 
Station.” 

Montaigue and Locke subo 
rience and they advocate their u 
which is the making ofa practical, 
world. Montaigue maintained tha 


most prominent 


rdinate studies to practical expe- 
se only as a means toan end, 
useful, efficient man of the 
t only superficial knowledge 
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of literature is necessary,” that one should taste the upper crust 
of science’? but no more. Crammed up material and parrot- 
like repetition of it are of no avail. Such knowledge is 
‘ike counterfeit coin of no other use or value as counters to 
reckon with or set up at cards.” A 
Montaigue also repeated that knowledge which is acquired 
through senses is of greater value than that which comes 
through books. This view of Montaigue brings him closer to the 
sense-realists. He believed that a sound body is the basis 
of a sound mind. He agreed with the sense realists in many 
respects but he did not attach, like them, any importance to 
the study of natural sciences or the phenomena of nature. 
The aim of education according to Montaigue is virtue. 
“Virtue,” he says, ‘‘is the foster-mother of all human pleasures, 


who in rendering them just, renders them also pure 


and 
permanent. 


If the ordinary fortune fails, virtue does without, 
or frames another wholly her own, not so feeble and unsteady.” 


Without it “the whole course of life is unnatural, turbulent, 
and deformed.” 


Along with this aim of education and its character Mon- 
taigue suggests that the method of imparting instruction should 
not be memory-work. Practice plays an important role in 
learning. “Let the boy repeat the lesson in his actions.” 


Again, “to know by heart is not to know at all 3 itis simply 


to keep what one has committed to memory.” The sum-total 


of his views on education is best expressed by Montaigue 
in words from Cicero: ‘The best of all arts—that of living 
well—they followed in their lives rather than in their learning.” 

Social realism in schools. Montaigue and Locke were both 
concerned with the education of the sons of gentlemen and 
hence their views could not be widely accepted and followed in 


schools. The elementary education and grammar schools were 


not in the least affected, Nevertheless, Locke and Montaigue 


both deal entirely with a field which was hitherto untouched. 
Locke was widely read by the English people. He later on 
exerted a great influence on Rousseau and helped in shaping 
the modern educational theory. 

(c) Sense-Realism. The aims of the sense-realists were two: 
(i) to apply the inductive method formulated by Bacon for his 
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sciences to the work of education, with a view to organise and 
simplify the instructional process, and (ii) to replace the instruc- 
tion in Latin by instruction in vernacular, and to substitute new 
scientific and social studies for studies in language and 
literature. 

The sense-realists emphas 
They held that senses are the conveye: 
learning takes place through the operation of the senses. ‘This 
movement may be called the precursof of scientific tendency 
in education, The rapid growth in the knowledge of man 
convinced the sense-realists that Nature is 
ll knowledge and that this knowledge can 


be obtained through the training of senses. Their belief led to 
the formulation of a rudimentary science or philosophy of 
education and also a tendency to assign linguistic material a 
secondary place in the curriculum and attach greater impor- 
tance to the material chosen from natural sciences and contem- 
porary life. This attempt of theirs led to the formulation of an 
educational psychology- Though the knowledge of child’s 


mind was very meagre in those days, yet the sense realists erie 
assert convincingly that all studies should be adopted to suit the 
mecdsvand i eens ild, and that “the child should 
and in 
and should understand 
acquire the idea rather tha Sa 
fee object before the word, or the word through the object. 
Thi ma ihenee fthe necessity of the use of 
Mearan i verlasting reform. 
vernacul vhich produced a practical and everlasting ee 
acular w renee r esponded to the spirit of 
ae won or it ili the classical learning 1n 
ee Disgusted ve ple had started a move- 
the cause of so 1 » py turning to the new 
c + . 
ment, called the “pasan in a en ice for social evils. 
hoe realists who tried 
impart it in very 
. The use of verna- 
ledge look compara- 


ised the training of the senses. 
rs of knowledge, and 


regarding the world 
the treasurehouse of a 


sciences and new met 
The new ideals and ne 
to unify and systematise 
simple inductive way 


i r ss I 
SA Aga pg ae f the new method a man could 
E amount of knowledge 


and cost a considerable 
emphasis on ration- 


tively simpler. 
master within a Ve Agu suffering, 
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ality rather than authority. This new education was expressed 
in the writings of the 17th century. 

Methods of the sense-realists. The attempts to simplify the 
instructional process led many thinkers in different lands to 
find out a way whereby education could be simple and easy to 
be imparted. The German historian Karl Von Raumer called 
this group of thinkers, ‘innovators’ and their chief pedagogical 
ideas were as follows :— 

(i) Education to proceed from simple to complex and from 
the concrete to the abstract. 

(ii) Things before rules and words, 

(iii) Students to be taught to analyse rather than to cons- 
truct. 

(iv) Each student to investigate for himself rather than to 
accept things dogmatically. 


(v) Only clearly comprehended things to be memorised. 

(vi) Restraint and coercion to be re 
interest in studies. 

(vii) Vernacular to be the medium of instruction, 

(viii) The order and course of nature to b 
a method based on this to be applied. 

(ix) Physical education should have 
that of improving health and not only 
sport. 


e discovered and 


a definite purpose— 
being a gentlemanly 


(x) Elements of knowledge should be within the 
of all. 


(xi) Latin and Greek to be tau 
complete education, but the mediu: 

(xii) Instructions to be give 
method. 

Some representative sense-realists. Among the most famous 
sense-realists may be mentioned Francis Bacon, Wolfgang 
Ratichius or (Ratke) and Johann Amos Comenius. Others are 
Peter Ramus, the Spaniard Ludivico Vives, the Englishman 
Mulcaster, Hoote, Hartlib and Petty. It is not Possible to 
give here the view of all those writers. We shall, for our 
purpose, consider only the most important ones. 

(i) Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Francis Bacon’s philoso- 
phical writings offer, on one hand, a criticism of the scholar- 


access 


ght only to those who would 
m should be the vernacular. 


mn on a uniform, scientific 


placed by creation of 
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ship of the middle ages and the Renaissance and on the other 
a statement of the nature and goal of learning, together with a 
method by which learning may be best possible. It is due to 
the formulation of a new scientific method that, though not a 
scientist himself, Bacon is called the father of modern science. 
Seeing the insufficiency of Aristotelian logic he formulated and 
expressed in his “Novum Organum” (published in 1600) an 
inductive method of reasoning and pointed out that knowledge 
is a process and not an end in itself. 

In formulating the new method he first pointed out the 
evils of the existing system which he classed under the heads of 
“distempers” of mind and put them broadly under three 
Categories, viz. : 

(a) Fantastic Learning : 
wives? tales, credulities, superstitions, and 
inherited from ignorant past. 

(b) Contentious Learning : 
the Scholastics about questions W 
ficance. 

(c) The new learning of the humani 
ing emphasis on style and: form but ha 


led to nothing except a mastery of itself. 
Bacon formulated his inductive method by means of which 


men would be enabled to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
learn to see independently and create useful things, and which 
involved ‘collecting’, ‘organising, ‘comparing , ‘questioning 
and ‘inferring’. Bacon was not absolutely original in his think- 
ing, and for his ideas he was indebted to Wycliffe, Luther, 
Magellan, Copernicus, and others each one eee ae 
clearly pointed out that the vast field of knowledge Op a 
explored. out by means of induction. As Macaulay says, “He 

he discoverer of 


was not the maker of that road ; he was not t ae 
that road ; he was not the person who first surveyed and mapp- 


ed that road. But he was the person who first called the public 
attention to in inexhaustible mine of wealth which had been 


; 2 
utterly neglected, and which was accessible by that road eae 
Aims of education and the nature of subject-matter accor ing to 


Bacon, Bacon advocated exactly what jus Coat ae 
ie e é 
William Gilbert and many others, did. Turn to nature, he 


Alchemy, magic, miracles, old 
impostors ofall sorts 


The endless disputations of 
hich had lost their signi- 


stic Renaissance plac- 
ving no social utility, 
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advised, contrive experiments by means of which she will be 
compelled to furnish the data you require ; observe, weigh 
and relate your observations with the utmost care, and elabo- 
rate your generalisations with regard to the principles of induc- 
tive logic. It was dishonourable that the boundaries of the 
intellectual world should be confined to discoveries and straits 
of the ancient.” Bacon laid emphasis on the study of the 
phenomena of nature. The natural sciences as well as the 
physical sciences alone would relieve the sufferings of men, 
raise and refine their standard of living, enrich their minds and 
enable them to live happily together. In “The New Atlantis”, 
Bacon elaborated a utopian scheme for scientific research. 
Bacon’s contribution is not of the scientist, but of the 
publicist. His high position, his learning, his writings—all won 
for him a wide audience. He stimulated men to discover the 
gies in so doing from assumption 
and disputation to patient experimentation. 
impetus to the formulation 
to a movement in the theor 


His writings gave 
of the Royal Society of London and 
y of education in connection with 
which Ratke and Comenius were great figures. He gave con- 
siderable impetus to empiricism also of which Locke was the 
most important protagonist. 


(ii) Wolfgang Ratichius (or Ratke) (1571-1635). Bacon was 
not a teacher himself. The first teach 


While studying in Engl 
of Learning” and gathering ideas from 
work out a new method of instruction, 


German people, and thus lay the basis forpu 
and religion and impart to children a knoWledge of the useful 
arts and sciences, and (ii) teach Latin, 
better, and in far less time th 
for one language only. 

In 1617 he published his “N 


an had Previously 
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(i) Things before words. 

(ii) One thing at a time and to be mastered fully. 

(iii) The order of the nature to be sought and followed. 
(iv) Use of mother tongue, all languages to be taught 


through it. 
(v) Repetition necessary to secure retention. 
(vi) No unintelligent cramming. Much questioning and 


understanding. 

(vii) Order and discipline to be maintained. 

(viii) Individual inquiry and experience _ preferable to 
authority. 

Ratichius incorporated Baconian reforms in his writings 
on one hand and on the other influenced Pestalozzian reforms 
and foreshadowed Comenian reforms. 

(iii) Comenius (1592-1670). Comenius stands out prominently 
in the history of education by his genius in the application of 
n school and by the introduction of the 
«What Petrarch was to the 
Revival of Learning, what Wycliffe was to religious thought, 

D to modern science, and what Bacon and 


what Copernicus was 2 4 
Descartes were to modern philosophy, Comenms wasito ecuca 
tional practice and thinking.? He might not be original in 


his thinking and in fact he was not 50 5 but what makes him 
outstanding is the fact that “he combines an unusual degree of 
susceptibility to foreign i an ea na 
of systematic integration. rey as A era aa 


methods of education cou 


Baconian principles i 
modern conception of education. 


nfluences with 
»ı Unfortuna' 
ld not make an appeal to his contem- 
poraries, Filled as they were with suspicion esas oe 
to the challenge of Luther, they looked with na eaa 
suspicion upon every new theory or pee i a i; a a 
bigotry did not let Comenian idea! eee abou 
that the western world was divested of the fruits of his labour 


during the early eighteenth century: 
Purpose of Education 


“The ultimateend of man |, 
stated Comenius in his «Great Dida y 


3 4 this aim cou 
aim Comenius as 


eternal happiness with God,” 
Starting with this 
ld be realised not 


1 Gubberley : History of V 


Vestern Education. 
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by suppression of appetites, instincts or emotions but by a 
man’s moral control over himself, which was to be acquired 
through knowledge of oneself and the knowledge -of all things. 
Knowledge, virtue and piety are the aims of education. The 
purpose of the school of universal wisdom was therefore the 
aim of education according to Comenius, 

“They will learn, not for the school, but for life, so that 
the youth shall go forth energetic, ready for everything, apt, 
industrious and worthy of being entrusted with any of the duties 
of life, and this all the more ifthey have added to v 
conversation, and have crowned all with the fear and love of 
God. They will go forth capable of expression and eloquence.” 

Of piety Comenius said, “Our schools, therefore, will, 
then, at lengh be Christian schools when they make us as 


liketo Christ as is possible. How wretched is the teaching 
that does not lead to virtue and piety.” 


Function of the School 

To attain this ideal three things we 
teachers, (ii) good methods and (iii) 
school must be an institution which h 
bling that of the play 
movement, spontanei 
co-operation, order and 
Comenius criticis 
those of the 


irtue a sweet 


re necessary: (i) good 
good text-books. The 


good-will, 
learning. 
institutions and 
did not get true 
‘the quotations, sentences and 
t in various authors and thus 
like a patchwork quilv!, Come- 
r grades and each imparted its 


(i) For infancy—the schoo 
(ii) For childhood—the sch 


Gymnasium, 
(iv) For youth—the school to 


be the University and travel. 
“A Mother school should exi 


st in every house, a vernacular 


1 Ulich, Robert : History of Educational Thought, p. 188. 
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school in every hamlet and village, a gymnasium in every 
city anda university in every kingdom or in every province.” 

Comenius’ Method 

Comenius held that all instruction must be carefully graded 
and arranged to follow the order of Nature and that in imparting 
instruction the teacher must make an appeal to the sense-percep- 
tion and understanding of the learner. This method of ‘“‘accord- 
ing to nature” was an advance upon Baconian inductive method 
which, according to Comenius, was applicable only to the 
teaching of natural sciences and did not apply to that of other 


branches of knowledge. 
“Comenius is to be regar 
method,” says Professor Lauries. 
was (i) to impart education surely 
tainly and clearly (iii) easily and pleasantly, and With wonderful 
skill, His observation of Nature and Her procedures made 
him a staunch admirer of the method according to nature. 
Observing the natural phenomena he concluded that (a) Nature 
observes a suitable time, that (b) ‘she prepares material before 
she begins to give it form” that (c) in all operations of Nature, 
development is from within, that (d) “Nature in its formative 
processes begins with the universal and ends with the parti- 
cular”, that (e) Nature makes no leap but proceeds step by 
step, that (f) Nature compels nothing to advance that is not 
driven forward by its own natural strength. These and many 
other observations led him to deduce the following principles 


of teaching : 
(i) Whatever is to 
(ii) Whatever is tau 
and not ina complicated manner. : 
(iii) Whatever js taught should be taught as being of 
practical application in every drooe definite 
use. 
(iv) If any 
be explained. 
(v) Whatever 
its true nature and 


ded as the true founder of modern 
The purpose of his method 
and throughly (ii) cer- 


st be taught. 


be known mu 
ught straightforwardly, 


ght should be ta’ 


day life an 
earnt its general principles must 
then be considered. 

taught with reference to 
through its 


thing is to be | 
Its details may 
js taught mus 
its origins, 


t be 
that is to say, 


causes. f 
n object, even the smallest, without a 


(vi) All parts of a 
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single exception, must be learned with reference to their order, 
their position and their connection with one another. 

(vii) We should not leave any subject till it is thoroughly 
understood. 

(viii) All things must be taught in due succession and not 
more than one thing should be taught at a time. 

(ix) Stress should be laid on the difference between things 
in order that the knowledge so acquired may be clear and 
intelligible. 

Effects of Realism upon Education 


The effect of realism upon university education was not 


very great. Nor was the influence of the great sense-realists 
immediately felt. Nevertheless Realism cumulatively began to 
exercise, though slowly but gradually, its influence upon the 
institutions ofMurope. In the secondary schools the Realistic 
tendencies began to appear and science came to be included 
along with languages in the curriculum. The academies in 
England and America introduced enriched c 
mathematics, and the vernacular. 
to be affected. The University 
the idea underlying realism, 

ment became general and man 


ourses in sciences, 
The universities were slow 
of Halle was the first to imbibe 
But after a short time the move- 


y German Universities created 
professorships in Sciences. The universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge were slower in this respect but during the professor- 
ship of Newton (1669-1702) much work was done in mathe- 
matics and science and during the 18th century many chairs 
in sciences were established. America also felt the impulse of 
the movement. Courses in botany, astronomy, physics were 
introduced at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Union, 
Pennsylvania. They were followed by courses in physics, 
chemistry, geology, astronomy, and biology. In the course of 
two centuries the movement spread to all levels of education in 
the whole world. 

Realism and its impact on modern education 

Like idealism and naturalism, realism today has a broad 
meaning and it has also exercised a potent influence on educa- 
tion by emphasing the following principles :— 

(i) Since we live in a world which is rapidly changing, it 

is necessary that we remain prepared to adjust ourselves to any 
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psychological, intellectual and social changes that occur at 
any time. 

(ii) A philosophy of education 
realities of life and it can prove its worth by being practical. 


(iii) No “ism” can solve problems of education. To be 
useful, education must be organised by harmonising values, 
past and present. ó 

(iv) Things and objects exist independently. 


perience is limited. Truths of science are more reliable. 


(v) The surest way of acquiring knowledge is the scientific 


way, but this does not mean that science has discovered all 
truth, There might be many truths which have not yet been 


discovered. 
(vi) Curriculum should be many-sided and it should present 


to the children a rounded view of the universe. 

(vii) Like naturalism, realism also lays emphasis on sense- 
training, study of science, diversified curricula, catering edu- 
cation to varied interests, making methods of teaching interest- 
ing and basing them on psychological principles. 

(viii) Realism places more emphasis on curriculum and 
content of studies rather than on behaviour training like the 
pragmatists. «Education may be defined as behaviour training, 
but there is no possibility of behaviour training without regard 


to the content of experience.” 

(ix) By emphasing the independence of objects realists’ 
outlook is more balanced than the pra 
overestimates the worth of human ‘experience. 

SUMMARY 
and naturalism, 
he phenomena © 


should be based on the 


Human ex- 


gmatic view which 


matism. realism 
5 ë f the 


Like idealism, pra 
looking at t 


is also an outlook of 
universe. - i ie nee 

The fundamental principle of rea ism is the princi- 
ple of independence which affirms that objects can 
exist without their being humanly known. Realism 
differs from pragmatism in the sense that whereas 
pragmatism places more emphasis on human ex- 
Ks ‘on and the Realistic Outlook : The 


1 ick te d: Educati 
Frederick S, Breed i 4 ge National Society for the Study of 
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perience realism puts more value on the independent 
existence of things. For the pragmatists, human ex- 
perience is supreme. Anything which does not come 
within the ken of human experience is important, but 


more important than that is the thing itself which 
human experience conceives. 


Historical retrospect. Realism received impetus from 
the new discoveries and advance of science during 
the 16th and 17th centuries. People became interested 
more in the realities of the day than in the realities of 
the ancient literature. Applied to education, realism 
took three forms, viz: (i) Humanistic realism advo- 
cated by Milton and Erasmus, (ii) Social realism spon- 
sored by Montaigue and Locke and (iii) Sense realism, 
the most famous champions of which were Francis 
Bacon, Ratke, and Comenius. Of all the three forms, 
sense realism is of the utmost importance. and the 
movement may be regarded as the precursor of th 
scientific movement of the 19th century. : 

Humanistic realism laid 
the realities of life through 
Latin and Greek writers ; 


the real vehicles of knowledge. 


They advocated the 
method ‘according to nature’. 


Among the most im- 
x m the following have, 
c hinkers throughout the 
centuries : 


(i) Things before words. 
(ii) Order of the natu 
struction. 


(iii) Methods of teachin 


(iv) Knowledge should be given through senses. 

(v) One thing should be taught at a time. 

(vi) Practice at each stage is very important, 

(vii) Rote-learning is not real education, 

Realism has exercised a very potent influence on 
modern education. The movement was not popular in 
the beginning but gradually it gained momentum and 
spread to different parts of the world. The increased 
interest in scientific Studies, preference to the study 
of things before words, faith in the truths of science 
enthusiasm for making curriculum broad-based, 


reto be followed in in- 


g should be interesting, 


ay 
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making methods of teaching interesting, sense-training 
direct experience—all these bear out influence and con- 
tribution of the realistic trends of education. Realism 
places a great emphasis on curriculum and content of + 
studies. As a philosophy it holds our attention while 
determining the content of studies and as an educa- 
tional trend and attitude it influences our thinking with 


regard to methods of instruction. 


Chapter 9 


Psychological Tendency in Education 


Introduction 

The 19th century has a great significance from the point 
of view of education, and the trends that we observe in the 
present-day education had almost all their genesis in that 
century. During this century it was not only in the field of 
education that human mind made tremendous progress but in 
the spheres of sociology, psychology, politics, philosophy, eco- 
nomics and science as well mankind made unprecedented 
progress. Advances in the field of education took place largely 
as a result of the philosophy of naturalism of Rousseau. Three 
distinct tendencies were observable which radically affected 
the course of education—tendencies which conspicuously orien- 
ted present-day conception of education. These three tenden- 
cies are (i) Psychological tendency in education, (ii) Scientific 
tendency in education, and (iii) Sociological tendency in educa- 
tion. In the present-day education these tendencies have fused 
to produce an eclectic effect on the total concept of 20th century 
education, and each one of them bears a distinct stamp on edu- 
cational principles and practices. We shall discuss these 
tendencies separately in the three chapters that follow. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TENDENCY IN EDUCATION 


Main Characteristics of the Movement 

The psychological movement in education was not the 
only tendency that had derived incentive from the Naturalism 
of Rousseau. Two other movements—scientific and sociological 
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—were also the result of the new conception of education that 
came to be developed asa result of the doctrine of Rousseau. 
These three movements are closely related to the naturalistic 
movement in education. The chief characteristics of the 
psychological movement were as follows :— 

(i) The movement started with a feeling of disgust for the 
memorization work, severe discipline, repression of individual- 
ity, and authoritarianism which were characteristic of the 
educational practice of the preceding centuries. 

(ii) This new movement regarded education as an un- 
folding of the child’s capacities. ` The process of education was 
to draw from within; it was not to be an imposition from 
without. 

(iii) Education was to be regarded as a two-way process 
and the child was to be an active factor in education. 

(iv) The order of Nature was to be followed, and all artifi- 
lity were to be rejected. 
ducation was to secure the harmonious 
lity—development of body, mind, 


ciality and conventiona 
(v) The aim of e 
development of the persona 


and soul. 
(vi) Emphasis was to be laid on child-psychology and its 


knowledge was to be a necessary requisite for a teacher. 

(vii) This movement dealt with elementary education—the 
education of a period hitherto almost neglected. 

(viii) The process of education was to be interesting. This 
movement upheld «education of interest” and not “education 


of effort.” 
(ix) It laid e 
sonality of the chil 
The three main champions oft 
Herbart, and Froebel. Their views on educ 


in the lines that follow. 


mphasis on the teacher’s respecting the per- 
d and sympathising with him. 

he movement were Pestalozzi, 
ation are contained 


i) Pestalozzi 

Born at Zurich in 1746 and brought up by his mother (his 
father having been dead) under an atmosphere of unselfishness 
and piety, Pestalozzi came toimbibe the virtue of sympathy, 
, sensiti i i d generosity., He was 
i sitiveness. emotionalism, an Á 
affection, sensiti i Ee EU SARA vis 


irred rly in childhood by t 
oe DaN law, he turned to agriculture and 


santry. 
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resolved to better the conditions of farmers. A son was born 
to him and he thought of imparting him education on the lines 
suggested by Rousseau for his Emile. Towards the end of 
1774 he took some twenty children in his home, fed and 
clothed them, and gave them instruction in farming and 
gardening. To girls he gave instruction in domestic duties 
and needle work. In bad weather spinning and weaving were 
taught to both boys and girls. Along with this practical edu- 
cation he taught them some elementary scholastic education. 
After some time he realised that the formal and practical edu- 
cation could be successfully combined. 

Pestalozzi’s financial position became weak due to the 
failure of the farm, and as he had no other practical work to 
do, he determined to carry on his educational experiments. In 
1781 he wrote “Leonard and Gertrude” in which he shows 
how a simple village woman, Gertrude by name, reforms her 
husband who is a drunkard, educates her children, and when 
a school master comes, teaches him successfully how to conduct 
a school. In 1798 he was given a chance to conduct his educa- 
tional experiment at Stanz. There he began his teaching 
through “observation’’—e. g., morality by showing examples of 
sympathy, self-control, charity etc. ; geography and history by 
conversation ; number and language work by means of objects. 
He adopted his plan of teaching reading by ‘‘syllabaries’— 
exercises by joining consonants in succession to vowels, e. g., 
«ab, eb, ib, ob, ub’; ‘fac, ec, ic, oc, uc’ and soon. At 
Burgdorf where he worked later on, these “‘syllabaries’ were 
worked out in details and various exercises were devised to teach 
language and arithmetic. In 1805 he had to shift his school. 
to Yverdon where during the next twenty years he continued 
with his educational experiment. His “tables of units” formu- 
lated at Stanz were elaborated and ‘“‘tables of fractions’? were 
devised. Observational methods for teaching, reading, writing, 
drawing, nature study, geography, history, were adopted. 
The school was a model of home. It contained from 150 to 
200 children. Discipline was mild and paternal. There were 
three classes—primary, lower, and upper—primary for children 
under 8, lower for those between 8 and 11, and upper for 
those between 11 and 18. 


a 


ea 
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PROGRAMME OF WEEK 


Lower Class Hrs. Upper Class Hrs. 
Nature Study... . 2 Natural History ve 2 
Description of Products of 

Art gas se 2 Technology .-.. oy. 2 
Geography .» 2 Arithmetic... a oi} 
Knowledge of Country 

(Walk) 


Arithmetic (Mental) 


2 

6 Geometry and Drawing 4 
Drawing ne 4 
6 


Reading and Language... Language os ae 
Singing 3 Singing a me R 
Religion 2 6 Religion ae Sra ie) 


The school at Yverdon flourished greatly between 1805 to 
1810. It was closed in 1826. During the last years of his 
life Pestalozzi was very much criticised and in an attempt to 
answer his critics he felt very much run-down and. died 
in 1827. 

Pestalozzi’s Educational Principles 

(a) Full development of the individual. Pestalozzi’s theory and 
practice of education arose out of his sympathy for the poverty- 
stricken masses. Some people said that the way to social amelio- 
ration lay in finding out some new religion while others said 
that a new government should be formed that would soon era- 
Pestalozzi said that a reform must begin with 
the individual, who should be given adequate equipment and 
training to help himself as well as the society. His body, mind, 


and heart should be given opportunities for full development 
so that he might ensure for himself a happy and virtuous life. 
Harmonious development was to be the aim of education, 
“Specialised development,” he says, “of one side of human 
nature is unnatural and false. Education worth the name 
strives after the perfection of man’s powers in their comp- 


leteness...To consider any one capacity exclusively is to under- 
mine and destroy man’s natural equilibrium.” 


(b) General Education must precede the vocational. Human 


dicate all evils. 
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nature needs upliftment first, i. e., ennobling of thought and 
action. The training for a calling is to come afterwards. “We 
need first of all a general education of head, heart, and hand. 
Industry which is mere routine, mechanical skill in a particular 
direction which has its origin in external conditions and is 
based upon primitive impulses, exalts and ennobles neither 
individual man nor the people as a whole.” 

(c) The increase of power, and not knowledge, is most essential. 
Inner capacities should be developed. Knowledge imposed 
from without is not of primary importance. The unfolding of 
capacity is our first object...... “Learning in youth should 
always be a spontaneous process, a result of free activity, a 
living and original product.” 

(d) The child’s powers burgeon from within. The deve- 
lopment of a child’s capacities is not a product of environment. 
A child grows like a tree. There is, of course, a difference 
between the nature of the two, yet the process is the same. 
What the educator has to do isto furnish the necessary soil. 
All education must be drawn out of the children themselves, 
and be born within them. 

(e) Grading is very necessary. “According to the growing 
power of the child” all instruction should be graded. ‘‘Every- 
thing which the child has to learn must be proportioned to his 
strength, getting more complicated and difficult in the same 
degree as his power of attention, of judgment and thought 
increase. 

(f) The order of nature to be followed in method. The art of 
giving education ‘“‘is like the art of a gardener under whose 
care a thousand trees blossom and grow. He contributes 
nothing to their actual growth; the principle of growth lies 
within the trees themselves. The gardener’s responsibility is 
to plant and water them. The process of growth is not in his 
control. The same is true of the educator. He does not give 
any single power to man. He only watches lest any external 
force should injure or disturb the natural process of their 
growth. He takes care that development runs its course in 
accordance with the natural law...... The moral, intellectual, 
and practical powers of our nature must, as it were, spring out 
of themselves for themselves,” 


Foi 
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(g) Education should be not for individuals but for’ masses. 
To Pestolozzi education was a natural right of man and hence 
it should be imparted to all irrespective of social status, mental 
calibre, economic distinctions, and physical disparities. Pesta- 
lozzi was very much disgusted with the existing education 
which fostered snobbishness, artificiality, superciliousness, and 
class distinctions. He had little faith in the religious education 
which encouraged the increase of unbelief, superstition, and 
selfishness. The education of masses based on a psychological 
principle and following a natural order would ameliorate the 
lot of the individual and extirpate the evils of society. 

(h) Summary of Pestalozzian principles as given by Morf 


who was one of his disciples. 
(i) Observation or sense perception 


instruction. 

(ii) Language should alwa 
with an object or content. 
rning is not the time for judgment 


is the basis of 


ys be linked with observation 


(intuition), i. e- 
(iii) The time for lea 
and criticism. 
(iv) In any branc 
plest elements and proceed 


lopment of the child. 
(v) Sufficient time should be devoted to each point of 


teaching in order to secure complete mastery of it by the pupil. 
(vi) Teaching should aim at development, and not at 


dogmatic exposition. 
(vii) The teacher 

pupil. Ne 

(iii) The chief end of elementary teaching is not to 

dee and talent to the learner, but to help him 

> the powers of his intelligence. 

t be linked to knowledge, and skill to 


h, teaching should begin with the sim- 
gradually according to the deve- 


should respect the individuality of the 


impart knowle 
develop and increase 
(ix) Power mus 


learning. 
(x) The relation between the teacher and the pupil, 
especially as to discipline, should be based upon and ruled 


by love. £ ! i 
should be subordinate to the higher aim 


(xi) Instruction ; ae D 
of education. (Which is the unfolding of the child’s capacities.) 
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Permanent Contribution of Pestalozzi 

(i) He psychologised education. He was the first to make 
systematic observation of the growth of children and to base 
educational method and procedure on it. 

(ii) He had great faith in education as the surest means 
for ameliorating the individual and the condition of the society. 
He was an educator and a social reformer both. At one time 
he said, “I want to teach beggars to live like men,” 

(iii) He was the first to realise the vital relation of the vari- 
ous aspects of human personality and to determine how educa- 
tion is to bring about a harmonious development of them. 

(iv) He encouraged study in child-nature. 

(v) His conception of discipline, based as it was upon the 
teacher-student relation, is the pivotal point in our conception 
of discipline. 

(vi) He gave a new impetus to professional training 
of teachers. 

The result of Pestalozzian ideas was that the elementary 
schools of the 19th century, hitherto conducted generally by the 
church for the ends of the church were changed and they came 
to be regarded as an instrument for the welfare of the society. 
“Observation and investigation tended’ to supersede mere 
memorizing ; class discussion and thinking to supersede the 
reciting of the words of the book ; thinking about what was 
being done to supersede the wasteful individual teaching which 
had for so long characterised all school work,*71 

Pestalozzi’s work also led to the finding out of new subject- 
matter for elementary education, Observation led to the 
development of elementary science study, and the study of 
home geography ; conversation to use of language and distinct 
from grammar ; counting and meaning to a new type of primary 
arithmetic. 

The Pestalozzian movement was very soon responded in 
Germany. Many German states—Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg etc.—reorganised their elementary education on Pesta- 
lozzian principles. In France, the influence of Pestalozzi was 
not felt till the revolutions of 1850. In England, his principles 


1  Cubberley : History of Education. 


kr 
ay 
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were advocated by Charles and Elizabeth Mayo. In Switzer- 
land, of course, his influence was most deeply felt. Many visitors 
came to see his school at Burgdorf and Yverdon. 

(2) John Frederick Herbart 
Characteristics of The Herbartian Movement : 
Herbart vs Pestalozzi 
Herbart is generally regarded as a disciple of Pestalozzi ; 

but a closer examination of his psychology and methods of ins- 
truction will reveal that he differed from Pestalozzi in many 


In fact Herbart’s contribution to the science of edu- 


respects. 
Herbart was a 


cation is far more valuable than Pestalozzi’s. 
great scholar and his psychological as well as philosophical 
insight was far greater than Pestalozzi’s. Beginning with 
what Pestalozzi had started and advancing further from where 
he had stopped, Herbart has exercised a very potent influence 
in shaping pedagogical thought. A comparative study of the 
two educationists reveals the educational position of each and 
points out the salient features of the Herbartian movement :— 

(i) Pestalozzi was the first to psychologise education but 
he did not frame a psychology of education. Herbart was a 
great scholar, and he did that. Indeed, he is called ‘The 


father of modern psychology” as well as “the father of 


modern philosophy”. 


(ii) Pestalozzi was visionary and emotional. Herbart was 


endowed with supreme skill in dialect and introspection and 
believed thoroughly in the guidance of a properly instructed 
The former was an unpractical enthusiast; the latter, 


thinker. 
ht to accomplish his task by “sense 


further and advocated that after the 
preliminary impressions have been formed as a result of the 
contact of senses with the environment instruction is necessary 
to cohere and assimilate those impressions and gather newer 


ones on their basis. To Herbart, therefore, instruction was more 
Instruction, alone, would convert sense perceptions 


mind. 
a well trained, scholarly 
(iii) Pestalozzi soug: 


training”, Herbart went 


important. 


into ideas. : y 
(iv) Pestalozzi was primarily a p 


reformer ; while Herbart was a ps 


cationist. 


hilanthropist and a social 
ychologist and an edu- 
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(v) Pestalozzi, while proceeding to the purpose of educa- 
tion from a different angle, had at the same time accepted the 
prevailing “faculty” psychology. Herbart built up a psycho- 
logy of his own and rejected the “faculty” psychology. 

(vi) For Pestalozzi, the aim of education was the harmo- 
nious development of the powers of the child ; to Herbart it was 
the formation of moral character. 

(vii) Regarding curriculum, whereas Pestalozzi placed em- 
phasis on arithmetic, geography, natural science, reading, 
drawing, and music etc., Herbart favoured history, language 
and literature. 

(viii) Pestalozzi made study of physical world as the sole 
activity of school; Herbart said that the study of the physical 
world was only a means for the understanding of the moral 
revelation of the world. 

Herbart’s psychology of education 

Herbart was the first to formulate a science of education 
on the basis of ethics and psychology. From the former he 
derived his aim of instruction and from the latter, its method, 
Abandoning the idea of “faculty” psychology and examining the 
facts of mental life empirically, he developed a psychology of 
his own out of his own experiences as a teacher, A 

He advocated that there are three activities of the mind, 
viz., knowing, feeling, and willing. The mind knows, it feels, 
and it wills. He explained the implications of these activities 
as follows :— 

(i) Knowing. The mind is blank at birth. It has only 
one power—that of entering into relation with the environment. 
The interaction with the environment results in the presentation 
of ideas. These ideas enter first the range of consciousness and 
then crossing the threshold of consciousness they enter the 
unconscious and remain there. Whenever there is any new 
idea approaching the idea in the unconscious, if it bears 
similarity to the new one in some respects, at once comes into 
the range of consciousness, welcomes the new idea, and 
assimilates it and then they both go into the unconscious. So 
many ideas daily come and enter into consciousness and then 
gointo the unconscious region, to the chambers in which 
similar ideas are already there. We think that they have been 


z 


ks 
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forgotten but that is not true as they come at the right moment 
and then go back to their places. This assimilation of ideas 
is called apperception by Herbart. Pestalozzi called it proceed- 
ing ‘from known to unknown”. Other psychologists call it 
“mental assimilation”. The educator has to take advantage of 
this characteristic of mental life. With a view to create 
interest he should present the new material in such a way that 
n to the ideas existing in the learner’s mind. 


it bears relatio 
ideas will not be properly 


Disconnected or loosely associated 
assimilated. 

(ii) Feeling. Feeling is another characteristic of mental 
life. “It is the consciousness of a furthering or of an arresting 
of an idea which seeks to get control of the consciousness.” 
If one idea is hindered and its satisfaction is not achieved, the 
result is the feeling of pain ; if it receives furtherance, the 
result is the feeling of pleasure. Ideas are perpetually coming 
s—in fact they are struggling to come into 
f them that receive attention result 


in the feeling of pleasure, and those neglected or checked cause 
feeling of pain. The educator has to see that his method of 


instruction helps those jdeas to come into the range of con- 
sciousness that create interest and give satisfaction. Different 
of ideas on account of their 


children build up different masses 
different emotional backgrounds. Since there are differences 
in masses of ideas, there must be differences of interest as well. 


These differences have great significance for the teacher while 
endeavouring to determine the method of instruction that 
would be interesting and suitable for all. 

(iii) will. Like ‘knowing’ and ‘feeling’, will has also its 
origin in the ideas presented. «Will is the totality of the ideas 
which express themselves into action.” For example, take a 
man who has a desire to eat sweets. If he thinks that his desire 
will remain unrealised, it is only a wish ; if he has confidence 
that it will be realised, then jt becomes a volition or will and 


the necessary action will follow. 
Now the question js: How is the educator to benefit by 


this feature of mental activity? In seeking an answer to this 
question it may be stated that the educator can create an 
which only the useful volitions occur. This 


into consciousnes 
consciousness. Those © 


environment in 
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can be done by controlling the thoughts and ideas of the 
learner, because good thoughts will produce good will and bad 
thoughts, bad ones. The learner’s thoughts are therefore, to 
be very carefully built up. 

These, then, are the three fundamental characteristics of 
the mind. According to Herbart the origin of ‘all mental 
activity isin the ‘‘presentations”, These presentations come 
from two sources : (a) experience, i. e., contact with nature, (b) 
intercourse 7. e. contact with society. From the first is derived 
all knowledge of forces, objects and laws of nature ; from the 
second is learnt the nature of man—his morality, personal 
relations, and religion. Herbart calls the first “the empirical 
knowledge” and the second “sympathy”, 

The teacher has a very important role to play. Herbart 
placed great emphasis on instruction. A man without 
instruction also gathers ideas from both these sources, but his 
ideas are faulty, inaccurate, narrow in range, partial, and 
lacking in a system. The educator is to fill in the blanks, 
systematise the knowledge, correct where there is inaccuracy, 
and broaden the outlook. He is to lift the mind of the learner 
from the sensory level of the concrete to the level of imagination, 
thought and judgment. The value of instruction, therefore, is 
tremendous. “To instruct the mind is to construct it.” 
+++“ Knowledge is no longer a mental ornament, it is a mental 
element.” 

Herbart’s aim and purpose of education 

It had been very early impressed upon Herbart’s mind 
that “the aim of all instruction is to cultivate clearness, definite- 
ness and continuity of thought.” This view was maintained 
by him throughout his life. Herbart recognised that education 
is an art and that it must aim at enabling the m 
a definite end. That end according to him js “morality”. 
“The one and the whole work of education may be summed up 
in the concept—Morality.”1 Morality means good character, 
disposition and adaptability to the society. Education will 
produce a cultured man, who will conform to morality and 


an to achieve 


1 Aesthetic Revelation of the World as the supreme task of 
Education. 


a 
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thus attain the highest good. An uneducated man cannot do 
i He will be good but he , will be only mechanically good 

—good by habit or by imitation. He cannot be “intelligently 
good, so freely good”’, or good in so many minute ways as the 
educated man. Atone place Herbart says that “the moral 
man commands himself,” and so the youth should be so trained 
that his training results in making him a moral man. 

Herbart’s doctrine of interest 

For the sake of making a man moral it is essential that his 
outlook should be broadened and his experiences and interests 
be widened. This breadth of training is called “‘many-sidedness 
of interest” by Herbart. Interests are of various kinds and 
they proceed from various sources, but mainly they are two: 
(i) knowledge, (ii) participation. They are further divisible. 
The following chart will speak for itself : 


a” 
Interest 
| Sources 
enous Participation 
| 
Empirical Speculative Aesthetic 
(appealing (depending (concerned 
directly to upon the with enjoy- 
senses relation of ment of 
depending upon cause and beauty) 
® sense observa- effect) 
tion of object’s 
nature) 
| al 
Sympathetic Social Religious 
(Relations (dealing _ (dealing 
between man with relations with relations 
and man) with commu- of oneself 
nity as a whole) with God) 


These interests are to be developed in each youth for making 
him a moral man. Only when they have cultivated a manysided- 


ness of interest they will do good to themselves and fit in 
the society and achieve its welfare. This manysidedness of 
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interest will create a circle of thought in the mind and that 
circle will enable individuals to act successfully under all 
circumstances. 
Need of instruction 
As has already been pointed out instruction alone can 
help in the realisation of the true aim of education, Instruction 
will systematise the ideas. It will alone modify them and deter- 
mine the volitions ; it will fillin the blanks, reject and brush 
aside the erroneous and the faulty ones ; it will determine the 
relation of idea to idea ; it will foster many-sidedness of interest 
and lastly, it will alone create a good circle of thought. But 
instruction should be really meaningful. Instruction in the sense 
of mere information contains no guarantee whatever, that it will 
materially counteract faults, and influence existing groups of 
ideas that are independent of the imparted information. 
Curriculum and correlation 
If a many-sidedness of interest is to be developed a wide 
range of studies must be included in the curriculum. Herbart 
divided all studies into two groups : (a) Historical, (b) Scientific. 
Herbart says that the former are of utmost importance. They 
furnish concrete and personal situations which cal] into action 
the moral judgments of man. History and literature are the 
dominant subjects, while scientific studies are subordinate. 
Since the mind acts as a unit and is a unity, so all studies 
must ultimately lead to produce the unified mind functioning as 
a unity. This position leads to a further conclusion, i. €., 
studies must bear relation to each other or, in other words, they 
must be correlated. Correlation means that all studies should 
be centred round one subject—which would be a core subject— 
and should be taught with their relation to the core subject. 
Herbart chose History round which other subjects of the curri- 
culum could be correlated. 
Method of instruction 
Herbart was the first to lay emphasis on proper instruction 
and to exalt the teaching procedure. He believed that it is only 
through instruction that a compact body of knowledge can be 
systematically presented to the child. If proper instruction is 
not given, knowledge would only be retained in the memory 
and would not have any significance in life. With a view to 
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create permanent interest it is necessary that knowledge must be 


assimilated. This can be done only through instruction. 

On the basis of the culture-epoch theory Herbart recognised 
that there are three stages in the development of the human 
mind: (i) Stage of sensations and perceptions. At this stage the 
impulses and emotions are very strong. It is the purpose of 
instruction to curb and twist them and thus utilize them for the 
healthy development of the mind. (ii) The intermediate slage— 
that of memory and imagination. The purpose of instruction is, 
at this stage, to enable the learner to respond to training to learn 
and retain and to try to learn. (iii) The third stage is the mature 
stage of judgment and concepts. This is the stage where instruc- 
tion has the greatest utility, because itis only through instruc- 
tion that presentation of the new material can be related to that 
already present in the mind, conclusions can be drawn out, 
generalisations can be formed, and ideas and universal con- 


cepts in the mind can reach maturity. 


Process of instruction . 
On the basis of the mind Herbart laid down four steps of 


teaching, viz. * 
G) Clearness. determinat 
tations to be learnt ; 
(ii) Association. 
those already present ; 
Gii) System. the logical arrangement of what has been 
associated ; and 
(iv) Method. th 


resentations. 
t famous disciple, elaborated these 


Pi i : (i) preparation and (ii) 
steps and divided the first into two : (i) P : 
io These steps have today been recognised as very 
logical as well as psychological stages though they cannot be 
mechanically followed in ing all subjects. A es oo 
se formal steps 
ee s a i lucid and significant. They 
with a view 
are as a 9 an The purpose at this stage is to arouse the 
@ i AE learner. Past ideas and knowledge which 
Tua to the new material are to be explored and 
ear re 


ion of new elements and presen- 


the uniting of these new elements with 


e application of the material learnt to 


new elements and p 
Ziller, Herbart’s mos 


hem more 
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brought in to be combined with the new The teacher will 
thereby arouse the interests of learners and will thus prepare 
the ground for the absorption of the new material. ; 

(ii) Presentation. The new material is presented at this 
stage so that it can be comprehended by the learner. 

(iii) Comparison (Herbart’s Association). At this stage the 
assimilation of the new ideas takes place. They are brought in 
association or are compared with the existing ones. Points of 
similarity and dissimilarity are pointed out and the new idea 
takes its place in the mental structure. 

(iv) Generalisation (Herbart’s System). This stage involves 
thinking and judgment. Herbart improved upon Pestalozzi in 
the exposition of this stage. Pestalozzi emphasised only the 
concrete objects of experience maintaining that observation 
through the senses only would help in education. Herbart went 
farther and asserted that finally the concept must be dissociated 
from its concrete embodiment—the abstract characteristic of the 
object must be separated from the concrete and the former 
should go in the mind to form a system—to contribute to the 
organic unit of the mind and help whenever time comes for its 
application. Out of the concrete elements, “generals” are to 
be drawn all of which add to the unity of the mind and goon 
widening the circle of thought. ` 

(v) Application (Herbarts Method). At this stage the 
new knowledge is to be applied, on one hand, to test whether or 
not it has been fully conveyed to the mind and on the other to 
fix it in the mind by applying it concretely. 

An estimate of Herbart 

Many of the psychological and pedagogical writings of 
Herbart have been discredited today. Even the steps of teaching 
that he recommended are being regarded as formal and 
mechanical, and consequently are considered to be inflexible and 
rigid. Some of his ideas have been condemned as fallacious, 
e.g., the theory that ‘feeling’ and ‘will’ originate from ‘ideas’ is 
not accepted by modern psychologists. Yet Herbart shines 
brilliantly in the galaxy of educationists. The world will ever 
remain grateful to him for the value he attached to instruction 
and the means he suggested for proper instruction ; for the 

introduction of history and literature as having a new social 
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point of view in education; for the formulation of the moral aim 
in instruction; for the organisation of class room technique ; 
and for his and his followers’ plan of concentration and correla- 
tion of studies. Dealing mostly with the education of the 
adolescent period Herbart pointed out the importance of the 
environment of the learner. To Pestalozzi, all education was to 


proceed from within; to Herbart, it was mostly to come from 


without through instruction. “Instruction will form the circle 


of thought, and education the character. The last is nothing 


without the first. Herein is contained the whole sum of my 


pedagogy.” 

Fredrich Welhelm August Froebel (1782-1853) 

Born in Oberweisback, a small village in Germany. Froe- 
bel passed a very unhappy childhood. He happened to inculcate 
a deep attachment to nature as well as a profound consciousness 
of his owninner life. By nature he was introspective and 
the unhappy period of childhood infused in him a feeling of 
sympathy for that age. At the age of 23 he decided to become 
a school teacher and with this aim he visited Pestalozzi. For 
two years 1808-10 he remained’a student and a teacher in 
Pestalozzi’s institute at Yverden. There he came to- feel the 
influence of the great teacher. Leaving the institute in 1810, 
he took to seyeral other vocations, and finally in 1816 opened 
e school intended to be run on Pestalozzian lines. Play, 
self-activity, music were the most important parts of the curri- 


culum. Though due to economic reasons his school was not 
iences he gathered formed the basis of 


1 work, The Education of Man 


a privat 


a success, yet the exper ; 
his most important pedagogica 


(1826). : ef 
Characteristics of the Froebelian movem 


The Froebelian movement was marked by an emphasis 
on the study of the child, his activities, interests, and experience. 


i tance to instruction. Froebel 
ttached great impor siru 4 
i a names ana spontaneous activities of the child. 


stressed the properly g : am 
Herbart aa prescribed for the education of the grown: mi 
Froebel planned his educational programme for a stage hither- 
to untouched. 
One great, c 
the encouragement it gave 


belian movement was 
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ibution of the y 
ae ts concerned with 
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the bringing about of a close relationship between the individual 
and social aspects of personality. Education, he said, should 
be concerned with life. All material should be selected from life 
and the child should move in an atmosphere which is permeated 
with the breath of society. This means that school is to be a 
miniature society and is to present on a small scale the multipli- 
city of the society. 

Froebel was in the beginning much criticised by some German 
authorities as visionary and mystical. But in recent times he 
has come to be studied widely and has won universal appre- 
ciation. Froebel’s observation of human development and his 
introspective nature led him to the formulation ofa philosophy 
which greatly shaped his educational ideals and practices. 
In order therefore to understand his theory of education it 
becomes essential to understand his philosophy of the human 
development. 

Froebel’s fundamental philosophy 

Froebel looks upon education as a fundamental element 
in the process of cosmic evolution. It is by education that an 
individual develops into a self-conscious man and utilizes his 
powers in the interests of himself as well as of society. It is by 
education alone that makind has lifted itself fromthe animal 
level and will go on lifting itself till eternity. 

Education being a factor in the cosmic evolution, it is 
important to realise how that evolution takes place. Froebel 
says that all objects of nature in their evolution, go through a 
uniform process. They emanate from one original unity, and 
that isthe Absolute God. The energy which generates this 
evolution is known as force in physical world and spirit and 
thought in the human world. Thus nature and mind are both 
divine in origin and they unfold themselves into vast com- 
plexities by being pushed further and furher by force and 
thought which are the activity of-God. The entire universe is 
thus a manifestation of God’s activities because all have their 
origin in a divine power from God. 

The dectrine of unity 


The doctrine of unity implies that there is nothing in 


this world which is a unity asa ‘whole’ by itself ; everything 
is a ‘part whole’. At the same time everything, since it is 
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complete in itself and has a particular function, isa unity by 
itself. An example will make it clear. The finger isa unity 
by itself for it has its own specific function, but at the same time 
it isa part of the arm. The arm is a unity by itself but it is a part 
of the hand; the hand is a unity by itself, yet it isa part of the 
animal; the animal isa unity by itself, yet he is a part of the 
whole creation and so on. The real unity is God Who has 
unfolded Himself in so variegated, complex, and multiple 
phenomena. 

As acorollary to this, it may be added that detached from 
the unity the part cannot function. The hand can function 
well when joined to the body, but if separated from it, it can’t 
do any function. So human beings are unities by themselves 
but all of them function as part of social unities, detached from 
which they would not be able to function. Since the final 
unity is God, all smaller unities can function only if they are 
attached to that unity. They can function only when moving 
in a sense of unity with God. 

The doctrine of unity or ‘“interconnectedness” forms the basis 
of Froebel’s Educational philosophy. In The Education of 
Man” he writes : “In all things there lives and reigns an eternal 
JaW This all-pervading law is necessarily based on an all- 
pervading energetic, self-conscious, and hence eternal unity... 
..This unity is God. All things have come from the Divine 
Unity, from God, and have their originin the Divine unity, 
in God. God isthe sole source of all things......All things live 
and have their being in and through the Divine Unity, in and 
through God. All things are only through the divine effluence 
ves in them, The divine effluence that lives in each 


that li 
thing is the essence of each thing. 


Theory of development 
Froebel compared human being with a plant, who grows 


according to the same law that defines the growth of a plant. 
There is a force that provokes the devolopment of a simple seed 
into a huge, complex tree. Like a plant the human being ne 
also the entire process of growth within him. merce is a 
imposed from without. It is a process of hee ing ie 
growing from the simple and immature stages to the comp 


and mature ones. 
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This law of development applies not only to the physical 
universe ; it also implies to the spiritual sphere as well—to will, 
thought, and mind. Thought and knowledge also develop from 
simple perceptions to complex mental processes. They also 
unfold themselves, provoked by the force which directs develop- 
ment in the animal or vegetable world. The source of that 
energy is the ever-lasting unity. 

Yet in the unfolding process ‘‘man is the last and most per- 
fect product of evolution.” In him the body ‘“‘appears in highest 
equilibrium and symmetry.” In him “the primordial force is 
fully spiritualised.”” Man is the only creature conscious of his 
evolution. By virtue of this consciousness he ‘‘feels, understands, 
and knows his own powers.” This self-consciousness benefits him 
in two ways : Firstly, he can know the law of his development 
and secondly, he can find out the way and devise for the right 
kind of education for his children. Thus he can no longer remain 
a victim to nature’s caprices but can follow a rational course 
and determine the right path for himself and his children... 
Besides, since a man knows that he is gifted with powers superior 
to other animals, he can exalt his race to even greater heights, 
The process of ennobling, therefore, will continue and at no 
stage will human progress be found static. 

Human development 

Froebel accepted the Recapitulation Theory of cosmic 
evolution. Mentally as well as physically, a human being 
recapitulates the whole history of the race. How this mental 
evolution takes place is well explained by him in The Education 
of Man. 

“Thus, in the mind of man, in the history of his mental 
development, in the growth of his consciousness in the expe- 
rience of every child from the time of his appearance on earth 
to the time when he consciously beholds himself in the Garden 
of Eden, in beautiful nature spread out before him, there is 
repeated the history of the creation and development of all things, 
as the holy book relates it. Similarly, in each child there is repea- 


ted at a later period the deed which marks the beginning of 


moral and human emancipation of the dawn of reason 


essentially the same deed that marked, and inasmuch as the 
race was destined for freedom, must mark the moral. and 
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human emancipation, the dawn of reason in the race as a 
whole. Every human being who is attentive to his own develop- 
ment may thus recognise and study in himself the history of 
the development of the race to the point it may have reached.” 
The particular stages of physical development are infancy, 

childhood, youth, and maturity. Each stage is to develop to 
the full because on each depends the success of the succeeding 
one. ‘The vigorous and complete development and cultivation 
of each successive stage depends on the vigorous, complete, and 
characteristic development of each and all preceding stages of 
life... The boy has not become a boy, nor has the youth become 
a youth, by reaching a certain age, but only by having lived 
through childhood, and further on through boyhood, true to 
the requirements of his mind, his feelings and his body.” 

Froebel’s philosophy determining principles of 

Education 

Since the Law of Unity is the fundamental principle of 
so the Law of Unity must apply to educa- 
ducation the law emphasises the 
relationships among all subjects and holds that all subjects must 
be correlated. Secondly, since the process of development is spon- 
taneous and consists in the unfolding of inner capacities, so the 


tion should be the providing of the necessary en- 
take place unobstructed. 


pment is similar to 


Froebelian philosophy, 
tion as well. Applied to e 


process of educa 
nt, wherein the unfolding may 
since the process of human develo; 
Froebel developed a keen interest in the study 
and advocated them for being intro- 
hild. Fourthly, since the human being 


is a unity by itself and is also a part of the great social unit, 
Froebel favoured the existence of a close relationship between 


the school and the society so that the child, moving in a smaller 
d for a bigger social life when he 


social life at school is prepare 
leaves it. In other words, there should be no aspect of social 
life which would not be represented on a small scale at school. 
Fifthly, since the Law of Unity is applied to mental life as well, 
Froebel laid stress upon the unity of knowing, feeling, and willing 
activities of the individual mind. 


Froebel’s Theory of Education 
ane In Froebel’s own words, “The object of education 


vironme 
Thirdly, 
that of plant-life, 
of botany, zoology, etc. 
duced in schools for the ¢ 
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is the realisation of a faithful, pure, inviolable, and hence holy 
life.... The divine essence of man should be unfolded, brought 
out, lifted into consciousness, and man himself raised into free, 
conscious, obedient to the divine principle that lives in him, and 
to a free representation of this principle in his life...Education 
should lead and guide man to clearness concerning himself and 
in himself, to face with nature, and to unity with God.” 

Process of education. It is a process of inner unfolding 
and not an imposition from without. Whereas Herbart laid 
great emphasis upon instruction Forebel said that the purpose 
of teaching and instruction is “to bring ever more out of the 
man rather than to put more and more into man.” The child 
has got all potentialities and they make their appearance at the 
proper time. Atthattime the child feels the need, or rather 
the yearning, for the material suited to that potentiality. Educa- 
tion is then to introduce the subject which fulfils the purpose. 
No new subject should be introduced unless. the child is mature 
for it. The eternal energizing force ever prompts his natural 
growth and mental development and as the process of develop- 
ment demands greater and greater food, so is education to 
supply that in time. But the demand comes from within. It 
is self-propelled and is vivid before self-consciousness. Hence 
“education is not to come as an active force, but is to remain 
passive. It is to follow and not precede. It is to guard and 
protect and not to be the chief agent.” It is not to interfere 
but smooth the way for self-activity and self-determination 
regarded by the cosmic law of development. 

Education is to Froebel a phase of the process of develop- 
ment. Itis that whereby a man becomes self-conscious and 
enters into relationship with others. It is that which helps man 
in adjusting himself to the society. But it is not an imposition 
or inoculation from without. ‘God neither ingrafts nor inocu- 
lates. He develops the most trivial and imperfect things in 
continuously ascending series, and in accordance with the 
eternal, self-grounded and self-developing laws.” Froebel thus 
reverted the traditional order of education. He thought that by 
promoting self-activity and allowing spontaneity to each poten- 


tiality the child could be enabled to grow intellectually and 
get education, 
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Self-activity—as the process of education 
Since Froebel believed that the process of mental develop- 
ment was contained in the unfolding of the inner life, he stated 
that activities directed by self alone could bring about that 
development. Mind develops but does so by means of activi- 
ties chosen by itself. These activities spring from the original 
unity of infant organism. They become more and more complex 
as the infant grows and ultimately merge into the final unity. 
Mind, therefore, is constantly busy with activities. Rather, it 
is activity itself. 
Since this activity does not originate from an outside source 
and is not imposed from without, it is self-activity. By means of 
this self-activity the individual comes to know of the objective 
world, because in the course of his activity he is perpetually in 


contact with it; he also comes to know his own nature because 


the activity is self-proposed, self-provoked, having a room in 
he, thus, becomes a part 


the self-conscious of the individual; 
of the life of nature as well as humanity. 

At Kielheman an inspector wrote about Froebel’s education 
work in the following strain : 

«Self-activity of the mind is the first law of this instruction, 
therefore the kind of instruction given here does not make the 
young mind a strong box, into which, as early as possible, all 
kinds of coins of the most different values and coinage, such as 
now current in the world, are stuffed, but slowly conti- 
and always inwardly, that is, according 
nthe nature of the human mind, the 
thout any tricks, from the simple 
the abstract, so well adop- 
goes as easily to his learn- 


ar 
nuously, gradually, 
to a connection found i 
instruction steadily goes On, wi 
to the complex, from the concrete to 
ted to the child and his needs that he 
ing as his play.” 
Self-activity thus 
the education process. 
development be possi 
interests of child be sustained; 
fully understand himselfand the worl 


hiatus between knowledge and action; i 
and practice; nO discrepancy between profession and deeds. 
; 
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becomes to Froebel the central point in 

Through self-activity alone can natural 
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through it alone can he success- 
daround him. “There is no 


no conflict between theory 
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Consequences of defective education z 

Froebel believed that the child is inherently good and it 
is only through faulty education that the innate good is per- 
verted into vice, All virtues of all physical life, of heart, mind 
and will, of social life, have their origin in the human being. 
Defective education perverts them and they become vice. Each 
vice is nothing but a virtue perverted in its unfolding, “A 
suppressed or perverted good quality—a good tendency, only 
repressed, misunderstood or misguided—lies originally at the 
bottom of every short-coming in man” and it is caused by 
either “the complete neglect of the development of certain 
sides of human life or by the distortion of originally good 
human powers and tendencies, by arbitrary or wilful inter- 
ference with the original orderly and logical course of human 
development.” The most wicked vice —wilfulness— is the first to 
come as a result of neglect in early life and “it soon becomes 
the mother of deceit, falsehood, defiance, obstinacy, and a host 
of subsequent sad and hideous faults.” 

Kindergarten 

The directed self-activity is the dominant idea underlying 
Froebel’s Kindergarten. Since Froebel believed in the conti- 
nuity of a child’s life from infancy onward he advocated that 
properly directed self-activity alone can bring about that 
continuity which consists in the inner unfolding, Self-activity 
may take various forms—movements, gestures, directed play, 
song, colour, story and other human activities. In short, 
education through self-activity is “learning by doing”. 
holes Froebel empha- 
sised the close relationship between school and society. Accord- 


the child would learn how to live in society. Hence to bring 
social ideas in school Froebel recommended various crafts to be 
introduced in schools, e.g., shoemaking, carpentry, farming etc., 
to be presented by dramatisation. The “story” by the teacher 
was to be dramatised, and acted and retold and very often 
worked out in clay, blocks, and paper. Other games involv- 
ing the use of clay, paper, sand were to be introduced. The 
nine ‘‘gifts” and “occupations” were devised for the arrange- 
ment of the activities in a logical and psychological order. 
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“Individual development as its aim, motor expression as its 
method and social co-operation as its means were the charac- 
teristic ideals of this new school for little children.” (Cubberley) 

The great contribution of the Kindergarten is the value 
that it attaches to play in education. The world today is 


realising the value of play as an important means of education, 


physical as well as mental. The importance of manual train- 


ing which Froebel proposed to introduce during the upper 
has also been realised by the modern world. 


years of schooling 
ual training was “not to teach a boy a 


The purpose of man 
trade, as Rousseau had advocated, or to train children in 
had employed all his manual 


sense-perception as Pestalozzi 
for the purpose 


activities for, but as a form of expression, and 
of developing creative power within the child,” 

Froebel’s permanent contribution in Education 

(i) Education isto follow the natural course of evolu- 


tion of child’s activities. 


(ii) Self-activity leads to such evolution. 
Gii) Play to play a dominant role in early education. 


(iv) Creative activity brings about a harmony of spon- 


taneity and social control. oe : 
(v) Knowledge is not an end in itself but is a means for 
the proper functioning of activities. 
(vi) Constructive activity lea 
ment of the body, heart, and mind. met,» 
(vii) True education is thus education by doing. 
(viii) Discipline is also like activity to come from 
i i / 
within. a 
(ix) Mankin story of race physi- 
ix 
ca a entally. > 
he ae 7 elopment is dynamic and man- 


dev! 
(x) The process of deve : 
kind is in the process of evolution to nobler heights. 
(xi) Each stage of the human being to be perfectly 


developed. 
(xii) Interes 
(xiii) Since t 
mother, the education of wom 
of Education. 
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(xiv) All phenomenon isa manifestation of one unity. 
There is unity manifesting itself in diversity which in its turn 
finally merges into the unity. 

(xv) The school is to be a miniature society so that the 
child may not remain cut off from the social atmosphere. 

(xvi) Education provided for a period hitherto prac- 
tically neglected. 


SUMMARY 


The 19th century was marked by tremendous pro- 
gress in the field of education and it was due to the 
contributions of a number of educators representing 
psychological, sociological, and scientific tentdencies in 
education. The three most important figures who are 
associated with the psychological movement in educa- 
tion are Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. 

Characteristics of the psychological movement : 

Emphasis on the harmonious development of 
child’s powers and capacities, improving education 
according to his needs and interests, respect for his 
personality, making instruction interesting, realising 
the importance of primary education, play-way in edu- 
cation, correlation of subjects, following the course of 
nature im imparting instruction, sympathy for the child, 
are the characteristics of the psychological movement 
in education. 

Representatives : 


(1) Pestalozzi: He aimed at ameliorating the con- 
dition of society by educating the masses. 

(a) Aims of education : 

Harmonious development of personality, 

(b) Principles of education : 

(i) General education to precede vocational, 

ii) Things before words. 
Power is more important than knowledge. 


(iv) Development of capacities is to come from 
within. 


(v) Grading of material is necessary. 


(vi) Methods of instruction should follow the course 


of mature and be adjusted to the interests of 
children, 


(vii) Observation, self-discipline, respect for child’s 


ka 
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personality, sense training—these have great 
significance in education. 


The contribution of Pestalozzi in the educational 
fieldis great. He psychologized education. According 
to him, education was an effective agency for ameliora- 
ting the individual and the condition of society. He 
stressed upon the harmonious development of the per- 
sonality as 2 whole. He thought that proper discipline 
could be secured by fostering right type of teacher- 


student relations. 

(2) Herbart: He was a philosopher and psycholo- 
gist. He is regarded as the father of modern educa- 
tional psychology and philosophy. 

(a) Aims of education : 

Herbart emphasised the moral aim of education— 
that of building character. 

(b) Herbarts psychology : 

Rejecting the contemporary ‘faculty’ psychology 
according to which the mind was regarded to be a 
bundle of faculties, Herbart held that mind has three 


functions and that it works as 2 unity. 


Functions of the mind : 


(i) Knowing. The mind is blank at birth but it 


i into relationship with 

a capacity to enter 1n : 
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Source of interests : 
(1) Knowlege (2) Participation 
(c) Importance of instruction : 


circle of thought.” «To instruct the mind is to cons- 
truct it.” 


(d4) Method of instruction : 


Herbart laid down four steps of methodical ins- 
truction, viz. (1) Clearness (2) Association (8) System 
(4) Method. 

His followers later on broke the first into two and 
gave them new names, ziz. (1) Preparation (2) Presen- 
tation (3) Comparison (4) Generalisation (5) Application. 

Inspite of the fact that some of Herbart’s ideas are 
exposed to criticism, he remains, a great educator who 
gave a new turn to educational thought during the 19th 
century. It was he who highlighted for the first time 


(a) Aim of education : 

“Realisation of the divine effluence that flows in 
each being”—in other words, self-realisation, 

(b) Process of education : 

Development from within. 

(¢) Methods of education A 

Helping the child through spontaneous self- 
activity grow according to the law of development. 

Froebel’s fundamental philosophy : 

Froebel believed in unity amidst diversity. The 
whole universe is a unity descended from God, who is 
the real, ultimate unity. The universe is composed of 
smaller units which have Separate functions but which 
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function only as parts of the whole. Detached from 
the whole they cannot function. 

The educational implications of this philosophy 
were: emphasis on development of child’s innate 
powers, needs of children at different stages, importance 
of sense-training, correlation of subjects, self-activity 
of children and above all, recognition of the relation- 
ship between school and society. 

Froebel’s permanent contribution : 
(i) Kindergarten system with all the philosophy 
and psychology behind it. 
(ii) Recognition of the importance of self-activity. 
(iii) Realisation of the principle of evolution from 
within. 
Modern education has incorporated all the educa- 


s of Froebelian doctrine of unity 


ti implication 
ional impi y of development., 


amidst diversity and of the theor 
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dominant position in the total g ion i 
schools E et ae 

Characteristics of the Scientific movement 

By the middle of the 19th century Europe had made 
tremendous progress in the realm of science and industry. 
Consequently the old ideal of education with its emphasis upon 
classical learning came to be challenged. It was argued by 
the advocates of science that the old subject-matter could not 
enable the learner to live intelligently and that it could not help 
him in adjusting himself to the new social environment, which 


constituted the future of society. The content of studies, there- 


fore came to be severely criticized and em phasis came to be 
5) ? 
than of classics. The 


laid on the study of science rather 
advocates of science placed emphasis on the content of studies. 
According to them science and natural phenomenon formed the 
most important material for study. The method that was to be 
adopted for teaching was the inductive method. The movement 
was thus an echo of the old sense-realism of the 17th century. 
Due to the advancement of physical and biological sciences 
during the two centuries following the sense-realistic movement 


ement assumed greater dimensions and encom- 


this new mov 
le here to enumerate all 


passed a larger circle. It is not possib! 
the discoveries and inventions made in the field of science and 
Besides it would not be, 


light on them in detail. 
Suffice it to say that the desire for scientific 


y the sense-realists of the 17th century 
listic tendencies received a great 
The new discoveries and 
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its application to human affairs was to the 
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es revolutionised human 
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tation, communication, hygiene, and sanitation. The 
ges wine machine, the printing press, and the type- 
Fl reatly abet the cost of labour; the steamboat, loco- 
Sie oecice railway, telegraph and telephone linked all 
parts of world together; anthracite, frictio val 
and electric lighting and heating greatly enlarged the eae. 
of life, and advances in hygiene gud) medical sciences a 
wonderfuliy to the span of human life,” 
The demands of all the chan 
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activities in the various spheres of life emphasis on instrumental 
education would not help to attain the purpose. ` 

Herbert Spencer’s ideas on education 

Aim of Education. According to Herbert Spencer, “to pre- 
pare us for complete living is the function which education has 
to discharge and the only rational mode of judging of any 
educational course is to judge in what degree it discharges such 
function. Our first step must obviously be to classify in the 
order of their importance, the kinds of activity which cons- 
titute human life.” Herbert Spencer laid them down according 


to the following priority list :— 
G) Those activities which directly minister to self preserva- 


tion. 
Gi) Those activities which, by securing necessaries of life, 
indirectly minister to self-preservation. 
(iii) Those activities which have for their end the rearing 
and discipline of offspring. 
(iv) Those activities w. 


of proper social and political relations. 
(v) Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure 


part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings. 
The ideal of education is complete preparation in all these 
divisions. Herbert Spencer has, as he himself says, arranged 
these activities in order of their importance. Regarding the 
last, he says that since such activities should relate to leisure, 
they should occupy the leisure of education as well. 
Curriculum. 
(i) For the first ki 
physics, chemistry. j 
. (ii) For the second kind of activity—various sciences and 
arts which help in securing food, clothing, and shelter—mathe- 
matics, biology, sociology, physics. 
(iii) For the third of activity—physiology, psychology and 
ethics. A knowledge of them would help in the proper caring 


and bringing up of children. 
(iv) For the fourth 


economics. $ 
(v) - For the fifth kind of activit 


hich are involved in the maintenance 


nd of activity—physiology, hygiene, 


kind of activity—history, politics, 


y—art, music, poetry etc. 
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resting upon a sure foundation of the knowledge of physiology, 
mathematics, and psychology. 

Herbert Spencer does not Propose to condemn any branch of 
knowledge but he denounces the attitude of people towards the 
selection of curriculum. He says that people have not chosen 
material for study keeping in view the aim of education. They 
are victims of tradition and custom and do not look to the 
relative utility of greater subjects. “In order of time,” he says, 
“decoration precedes dress,” People care for decoration but not 
for dress which is of greater importance. 
ornamentation of mind and not for the equ 
They study classies, merely under the impre: 
essential not for their intrinstic worth but 
effects upon others. Regarding the traditio 

cation he writes, “If there needs be any further 
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ever, is this controversy carried on in an empirical manner, 
with no references to an ascertained criterion, but the question 
at issue is totally insignificant when compared with the general 
question of which it is part. To suppose whether a mathemati- 
cal or classical education is the best, in deciding what is the 
proper curriculum, is much the same thing as to suppose 
that the whole of dietics lies in determining whether or not 
bread is more nutritious than potatoes.” 

Criticism of Spencer's views on education. Herbert Spencer’s 
views on education are criticised on two grounds, Firstly- it is 
argued that he places too much emphasis on the utilitarian to the 
neglect of the cultural aspect. Secondly, he thinks education to be 
a preparation for life and not life itself. Viewed dispassionately, 
Spencer does not ignore the cultural elements altogether. Only 
he assigns them a subordinate position. The second criticism 
is also not very sound. For every activity there must be pre- 
paration, and if life is to be a successful activity, education must 
prepare for it. 

Method of Teaching. Herbert Spencer’s method of teaching 
does not reveal any originality. The principles he recommend- 
ed are the same that Pestalozzi and other psychologists had 
advocated, viz., proceed from simple to complex, from concrete 
to abstract, from indefinite to definite, from empirical to rational 
and so on. 

It should be remembered that Spencer’s use of the word 
‘science’ is rather loose. It stands for social, political, and moral 
sciences as well, and not only physical and biological sciences. 

Thomas H. Huxley (1825-1895) 

Another great advocate of scientific studies was T. H. 
Huxley. In an address on “A Liberal Education” before scal 
workingmen’s College? he defines a liberal education as 
follows : 

“The man, I think, has had a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of, whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic, engine with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order ; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
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anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a knowledge i 
the great and fundamental truth of Nature and of the = fo} 
her operations ; one who is full of life and fire, but w a 
passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous wi 5 
the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself. Such a one and no other, I 
conceive, has had a liberal education ; for he is, as completely as 
a man can be, in harmony with nature,” 
Regarding the prevailing literary and classical education 
he says that in future it will be quoted ‘‘as the stock example of 
solid stupidity” of the people in the 19th century, Speaking 


ts of the English nation 
ade he pities the outlook of 
“This is,” he writes, “what 
English) tell their sons. At the 


us years of life at school, There 

oil but there you „shall not 
you will most want to know 

directly, you leave school and enter upon the practical business 

i you will very likely settle in a colony, 

know whether Tasmania is 

versa.” Then he goes o 
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emphasis on classical education and emphasised the study of 
moral, religious, political, and social sciences. 

A dominant feature of educational development in the 19th 
century was an increased amount of interest in science. Gradu- 
ally, teaching of science became an essential part of the 
curriculum at all levels of education. The impact of scientific 
inventions and discoveries and growing  industrialization 
focussed the attention of the people on the essential need for 
imparting scientific knowledge to the youth. In England, 
France, Germany, and U.S.A., science came to be taught at the 
primary, secondary, and university levels, In the universities, 
adequate provision came to be made for the specialised study of 
scientific subjects. The rapid progress of science during the 


19th century gave fillip to ideas of Spencer and Huxley. The 


world came to realise the value of science and shook away its 


attachment to classics. 


SUMMARY 


By the middle of the 19th century science had made 


tremendous progress and people became interested in 
the study of science. The curriculum at the school and 
university stages, however, was even upto that time 
dominated by classical studies. The, scientific move- 
ment in education started with a criticism of the con- 
temporary emphasis on the importance of scientific 
studies and reform of methods of teaching. 

The chief protagonist of the movement was Herbert 
Spencer. He criticised the current views regarding 
education and explained his scientific view-point ee 
should take precedence over the eae view. 
Regarding the selection of material for education he 
laid down the following priority list :— : 

(i) The first activities in order of importance are 
those that lead directly to Sioa aed se 
ii ond in order of importance are those 
g ant indirectly Jead to self-preservation. 
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(v) Last of all are the leisu. 
taining to one’s aesthetic 
of beauty. 
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Sociological Tendency in Education 


Introduction 
While discussing the meaning of education it has been 


stated that education in the broad sense is a life-long process. 
a constant interaction between the individual 


Jt is the result of 
Wherever and 


and his environment, be it physical or social. 
individual comes in contact with his environment, , 
there is education. As mentioned earlier, education in a parti- 
cular society at a particular epoch reflects the ideals and culture 
of that society. Such a process of education is necessary not 
only for life of the individual but it is also necessary for the 
continuity of social life. Through education a society passes on 
to younger generations those ideals, hopes, beliefs, traditions 
etc. that it regards of utmost value and which give it life and 
preservation but also for its progress. 
triment to society and the 
s its education 


whenever the 


vitality not only for its 
Education provides the necessary nu 
as a tremendous responsibility if it want 
Educational institutions are responsible to 
worth and usefulness. 

When we discuss the functions and purposes of education 
from social point of view we refer to the sociological trends in 
education. Sociology is 4 science that studies the nature and 
process of human society and also studies the factors that contri- 
bute to its growth and development. From individual point 
of view the function of education is to provide to each individual 


opportunities for the maximum development of his personality; 
from the social point of view it is to enable him to prove himself 
a worthy member of the society capable of meeting. his obliga- ` 


society h 
to be nutritious. 


society for proving thei 
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tions to his fellow-beings. Both view-points have a significance 
in a democracy which postulates a balanced education. Here 
the interests of the individual and the society are intertwined 
and interdependent. The study of the relationship of individuals 
and the society is an important branch of the science of socio- 
logy, and the study of education in relation to indiv 
society is indicative of the sociological tendency in e 
Aims of education from the point of 
Sociology 


iduals and 
ducation. 
view of 
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tion for citizenship, for enabling the individual to discharge his 
responsibilities in the economic, political, and social activities of 
Thus the movement, unlike the individualism of 
the 19th century, lays stress on the conception of citizenship 
and aims at enabling the individual to adjust himself to the 
society. Education has thus a new field of activity which leaves 
a distinct impress both on the individual and the society. It 
has to explain to the individuals the complexities of modern 
social life. He will first discover the problems which affect and 
condition his life and then seek their solution, This will indi- 
cate to him his specific tasks, for whose satisfactory discharge he 
will exert himself. Education is not to be confined to the study 
of a few subjects alone but it is to present to the individual an 


epitomised study of the diversified social life. 

“The new work demands a re-adjustment of emphasis upon 
instruction, with greater attention to historic, 
ects...Education becomes, though 
al institution by bringing 


the society. 


subjects of 
economic, and literary subj 
indirectly, the force modifying soci 
about a better adjustment of individuals to one another. Pro- 
s the characteristic of modern life ; ability to adjust one- 


gress i 
ocial conditions is the chief 


self quickly, and properly to new s 
demand on education. This necessitates a knowledge of these 
changing conditions and ability and willingness to bring about 
the re-adjustment. These are usually summed up under the term 


‘good citizenship’. 
Function of educatio 
sociology 
(i) “Education means t 


knowledge.” (Lester F. Ward) 
id that an educated man has a sharp 


(Gi) ‘It has been sai 
axe in his hand and an uneducated one has a dull one. I 
should say that the purpose ofa college education is to sharpen 


the axe to its keenest edge.” (Nathaniel Butler). 
(iii) «Education is the organisation of acquired habits of 


conduct or action and tendencies of behaviour such as will fit 


the individual to his physical and social environment.” 
(William James) 


n from the point of view of 


he universal distribution of extant 


es oee 
1 Monroe Paul: A Text Book on the History of Education. 
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(iv) “The development of socially efficient individual is 

the ultimate aim of education. That means— 

(a) Economic efficiency, or ability to pull his own weight 
in economic life. 

(b) Negative morality or willingness to sacrifice his own 
desires when their gratification would interfere with 
the economic efficiency of others, 

(c) Positive morality, or the willingness to sacrifice his own 
desires when their gratification would not contribute 
directly to social Progress.” (William C, Bagley) 

(v) “To educate a man means to adjust him to those 
elements of his environment that are of concern in modern life, 
and to develop, organise, and train his Powers so that he may 
make efficient and Proper use of them.” (W. E. Ruediger) 

“Education as a social function is the furthering ofthe 
process of adjustment of socialisation.” 
“Tt isa commonplace to Say that develo 


pment of character 
is the ultimate end of all schoolwork, 


In general, character 
organised Capacity of social 
ive Power, and social interest 


ucation to touch its ya 
S most complicated soci 


hich in its turn 
is to Provide 
be intelligent enough to 
he cause of Civilization, 


the joint efforts of al] t 
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through state that education can be widely disseminated and 
social progress made. The state by providing for education 
can produce good citizens responsive to its needs and also res- 
ponsible to discharge their obligations for collective good of the 
society. 

(2) Apart from preparation for citizenship, the sociological 
view regards education as a means of social control as well. It 
is through education that society controls its members. Of 
course the method is not of coercion as that exercised by state. 
Yet it is more intellectual and rational. Through education 
society arouses the moral conscience of man, enlightens his 
mind, supports his heart, and thus inculcates in him a moral 
discipline, self-imposed and self-generated. 

(3) A third view about education from sociological view- 
point is that education is “the process of mind”. In simple 
words it means that society has its own tradition, and those 
traditions can be best preserved by members of society and that 
only one or two members cannot do that, but all members 
This means that the mind of all mem- 


of society have to do it. 
name, the social mind, is to 


bers which is, to give it a social 


transmit this inheritance of the race from one generation to 


Of course, the social mind is not a separate entity. 


another. 
Indivi- 


It is one social name for the minds of the social beings. 
dual minds receive from their predecessors their social inheri- 
tance through education. They transmit it to the other generation 
with their own contributions. For this purpose, they should, 
firstly, move in society and adjust themselves for that purpose 
in the social environment and, secondly, exert themselves so 
that what they pass on to next generations does not go without 
the justification of having been in some body’s possession 


before. 


(4) 


Lastly, but most importantly, education is ‘the method 
of social evolution’. It is through education that society recei- 
ves its inner force and energy and moves outwardly as well as 
inwardly towards a greater and higher plane of evolutionary 
process. This process of social evolution is quite similar to 


organic evolution and is governed by the same uniform law of 
cosmic evolution. Just as in the organic world adaptation to 
environment brings out evolution, so in the social world adap- 
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tation to social environment through education brings out 
human evolution. Individual evolution results in socia 
and since human evolution is marked off by self- 
and is characterised by a will to evolye further, social evolution 
grows bigger and bigger in volume and richer and richer in 
quality. Education thus becomes very important from this 
point of view because without education there can be no human 
evolution and hence no social progress. That is why the socio- 
logists throw the responsibility of education upon the state. 


Sociological expansion of Education 
The sociological 


the establishment of two 


l evolution 
consciousness 


(i) Philanthropic schools set up by 
and liberally subsidized by states. 
(ii) State schools com 


private entrepreneurs 


philanthropic 
motive contained in t zzi and naturalism 
of Rousseau. The initiative was taken by Basedow who set up 
the in 1777 on being granted funds by 
prince Leopold of Dessau. This school attracted the notice of 
many visitors and soon gained Popularity. In 1797 Dr, 
Andrew Bill and Jose Onitorial schools. 
€ and government 


movement, The latter 


From there 


$ 
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infant schools were established by the middle of the 19th 
century. 

The motive underlying this movement was the determina- 
tion of the pioneers to check evils of factory system. For that 
purpose they provoked parliaments to pass child labour legisla- 
tion from time to time, to stop child exploitation and to look to 
their moral welfare so that they might be good citizens of State. 
The reformers had to carry on an incessant struggle for rescuing 
the small children from neglect, abuse, mutilation, excessive 
labour, heavy punishment, and slavery. The infant school 
movement was one part of that great movement which aimed at 
the amelioration of the children’s lot, which was a pre-requisite 
for good citizenship and social efficiency. 

Contribution of the Sociological Tendency in Edu- 
cation 
In modern education the sociological point of view is 
reflected in widening the scope of curriculum, attaching impor- 
tance to co-curricular activities, regarding school as a minia- 
ture society. The sociologists hold that the programme of edu- 
cation should be life-centred, and that the aim of education is 
to foster efficient citizenship among the pupils. Modern edu- 


cation holds a balance between the individual and social claims 


in education and regards their interests as closely bound with 


each other. 


The sociological movement is not concerned with the reform 


it keeps rather the reform of the whole society 
In the beginning the movement for reform 
dpoint of public welfare was started 
f social welfare gradually crop- 


of education ; 
within its purview. 
in education from the stan 


in Germany, but the problems o 
ped up in many European countries where industrial revolution 


made progress. Consequently, the movement for reform of 
education with a view to eradicate social evils became popular 
as part of a bigger movement of social reform. Education 
according to the sociological viewpoint aims at strengthening 
the social structure and through that improving conditions 
of living and growth of all individuals. This view is domina- 


ting our outlook today as well. 
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SUMMARY 


Sociology deals with the study of relationships bet- 
ween the individual and the society. The origin of the 


During the 18th and 19th centuries science had 
made tremendous progress and the new discoveries and 


attention. Consequently, the science of sociology recei- 
ved an ever-increasing impetus. 

According to the sociological viewpoint the aim of 
education is to make an individual a worthy member of 
society, which implies acquisition by the individual of 
those virtues, qualities, habits, attitudes, and traits of 
character that would enable him to be an efficient mem. 
ber of the social group. Education is regarded as a 
means of social evolution and a Process of social regene- 
ration. It is also considered tobe a means of social 
control. 

The writings of Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
bel etc. also contain elements of sociolo 
in education. 


» Herbart, Froe- 
gical viewpoint 


dli 


= 


Chapter 12 


Eclectic Tendency in Education 


Introduction 
During the preceding chapters we have discussed some 


philosophies and tendencies that have influenced educational 
thought from time to time. The various philosophies of education 
have determined the ideals of education for the societies that 
accepted them and the tendencies have exercised influence on the 
means and methods of education. As we look at the different 
educational philosophies we find that in certain respects they are 
in sharp contrast with each other, while in certain other respects 
they have a consensus of opinion. The present trend in education 
is to harmonise the differences among different educational 
and formulate a general philosophy of education 
e useful and acceptable features of different philo- 
tendencies in education are harmoniously blended. 
an age in which dogmatic adherence to a single 
might be harmful. In a continuously 
changing world it is not safe to stick to one dogma, creed, or 
Values of life are fast changing, almost as rapidly as 
Our ancestors could not imagine the con- 
ditions of living we have at present, and we cannot predict with 
any certainty what conditions of life will prevail when our 
children grow up. It is imperative, therefore, that we do not 
adhere to rigid beliefs and fixed-for-ever ideologies, rather we 
acquire a dynamic outlook and mental Alexibility so that we 
charge our behaviour as changing conditions demand them. 
Another important feature of human thinking during 
rn times is to iron out differences between conflicting ideo- 


philosophies 
in which th 
sophies and 
We live in 

principle or philosophy 


belief. 
conditions of living. 


mode 
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logies and to blend them harmoniously into anew form in 
which they do not appear to be hanging separately but are fused 
together to secure their greatest educational utility. This 
tendency to harmonise diverse elements and obtain a new form 
in which they are properly fused is called eclectic tendency. It 
has come to characterise educational thinking in recent times 
as it has characterised the entire human life. We shall explain 
this present day eclectic trend in education in the lines that 
follow : 
Eclecticism and modern life 
‘Adjustment’ is a necessity of life during modern times. 
The rapid advances inthe various branches of human know- 
ledge, the tremendous progress that science has made and that 
has consequently revolutionised human life and humar thinking, 
the conquest of time and distance—all these have brought 
mankind closer and closer and destroyed the isolationism of the 
past centuries. Now we cannot live by ourselves; we have to 
live in mutual co-operation. We cannot think, feel, and act 
completely independently of others. The world is becoming 
smaller and smaller, and the barriers that formerly separated 
nations are rapidly giving way. Under these situations of life 
we have to learn the lesson of living together and creating an 
atmosphere in which all people sense the help and desirability 
of this co-operation. In other words, we have to set up condi- 
tions of living wherein our youngsters learn the ways of gracious 
and harmonious living, wherein they shake off their narrow 
prejudices and beliefs, and develop an openness of mind. and 
breadth of vision, wherein they learn lessons of co-operation, 
tolerance, and mutual give-and-take, in short, wherein they feel 
that they are members of the brotherhood of mankind and they 
have responsibilities not only to their small village or ‘society, 
or country but towards the entire humanity. Only when we 
organise our educational institutions to foster this kind of out- 
look, can we hope to end those mutual jealousies and ideological 
conflicts that are threatening nations and human civilization. 
Diversities of thoughts and conflicts in ideologies have always 
characterised human Civilization and they must be present in 
all cultures if they are to make any progress, 


: Ee What is impor- 
tant is the recognition of the value of adjustmen 


t in the midst of 


te 
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warring ideologies and conflicts is an attempt to resolve the 


differences through peaceful means. 

The different cultures today present a blending of several 
We can very well see the influence of this co-mixing 
in our own culture—our ways of living, dresses, manners, 
customs, traditions, hopes, beliefs etc. etc. Our life reflects a 
arious elements some of which are indigenous and 
our ancestors and some 


cultures. 


mixing of v: 
some extraneous, some inherited from 
borrowed from others. In the complexity of modern culture of 
our own country it becomes difficult to find out from which 
source a particular element has crept into it. This is true not 
only of Indian culture but of other cultures as well. In the field 
of art and architecture, music, painting or drawing, in our 
modes of thinking and behaviour we find a fusion of diverse 
cultures which have so harmoniously been blended that it is 
difficult to tell them apart. This trend toward fusion of useful 
elements from different sources in our culture is termed eclecti- 
cism and it has come to characterise our educational principles 


and practices as it has characterised our whole way of living. 


Eclecticism in modern Education 
With a view to finding out how the eclectic tendency has 
thinking regarding education we might 


come to influence our 
vay it is reflected in the various aspects of 


briefly study in what v 
education. 

Aims of Education. 
defined today, is to pro 
nities for his developmen 


of his personality he also acquires 
to contribute towards the -development of th 


dual development and social efficiency are cor 
any educational programme. This view regarding the purpose 
of education is not influenced by any one particular philosophy 
of education ; rather it is a view to which support is given by 
all philosophies of education. When we think about the aims, 
purposes, and values of education we do not feel obliged to one 
ar school of thought or to certain educational philoso- 
e think of these on the basis of the cumulative 
he human race. The aims that we have laid 


lues that we our 


The principal aim of education, broadly 
wide the individual maximum opportu- 
tso that along with the development 
an equipment and proficiency 
e society. Indivi- 
relative aspects of 


particul 
phers ; rather, W 
experience of tl 


down and the va respect are indicative of 
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acceptance of worthy features in all philosophies of education 
and a the thoughts of all educational philosophers from Plato 
to John Dewey. 


Methods of Teaching. A similar attitude is discerned in 


respect of methods of teaching. When we talk of flexibility, 
adaptability, and suitability of methods we combine in our 
attitudes the opinions of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Herbert 
Spencer, Dewey, and many other educators who have influenced 
the course of educational thinking at different periods in 
history. The concept of child-centred education, respect for 
the personality of children, sympathy with the child, value of 
love in discipline, play-way, learning by doing, freedom in 
education etc. are some of the salient features of methods of 
instruction advocated today, and they trace their genesis to the 
writings of several educational thinkers, e. g.— t 

(i) Making educational methods flexible and progressive, 
introducing play-way in education, learning by doing, impor- 
tance of direct experience in le 
ideals which are indicative of the 
view-point in education. 

(ii) Correlation of studies, organising and grading curri- 
culum, making the process of education interesting and stimula- 
ting-these are some of the principles advocated by scientific and 
psychological tendencies in education. 


(üi) Training of teachers was emphasised by all educators 


arning—these are some of the 
influence of the pragmatist’s 


who led the psychological movement in education. It is being 
constantly realised that since education is an art, it is not possi- 
ble for an amateur to impart it successfully, X 


(iv) The changes that have taken pl 
ding the conception of discipline and th 
of the child has to be respected, 
love rather than on fear, 
were advocated by Rouss 


supported by the leaders 
education. 


(v) The broad conception of curriculum is the result of the 
concept of life-centred education which has been emphasised by 
the realistic and pragmatic philosophies of education. 
culum we do not mean today academic pursuits only ; 


ace in our outlook regar- 
e idea that the personality 
that true discipline is based on 
are completely modern ideas which 
eau and later on expounded and 
of the Psychological movement in 


By curri- 
actually, 
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we think of curriculum in terms of the total experiences that a 
child receives at school. This conception of curriculum also 
goes along with the democratic conception of education which 
aims at giving children not only certain knowledges but also 
certain skills, virtues, and attitudes which can enable them to 
become efficient citizens ofa democracy. 

(vi) The increasing emphasis on co-curricular activities 
and the changed ideas regarding their place in the school pro- 
grammes are again indicative of the influence of life-centred 
education. 

(vi) The sociological tendencies in education have greatly 
influenced our thinking regarding educational policies and 
programmes. The trends towards making diversified curricula, 
establishing multi-purpose schools, maintaining a balance bet- 
ween liberal and vocational education, making education res- 
ponsive to the needs of the society, rejecting outmoded practices 
and adopting progressive and dynamic ways—these all indicate 
that education is a necessity for the social life, that it is a social 
function and it must meet the needs and demands of the society 
that plans it. The concept of education emphasising individual 
and social welfare is a blending of the psychological and socio- 
logical tendencies in education. 

(viii) The function of educational institutions today is not 
rs knowledge of certain facts contained in 
turn them into integrated personalities 
ally conscious to take part in various acti- 
fwhich they are members. The schools 
be miniature societies incor- 


only to give youngste 
books, but it is to 
responsible and soci 
vities of the society O 


as we visualise them today are to 
porating the ideals and practices of a larger society and giving 


education a social character and value. This concept of school 
ith the demands of the sociological trends 
jn education and the concept of democratic education. 

(ix) The growing interest in expanding programmes and 
facilities of education for masses is a sign of the popularity of 
the democratic conception of education. To make it possible 
for democracy to function successfully and efficiently it is essen- 
tial that opportunities for education are extended to each 
jndividual and as many facilities provided to him as can 
enable him to develop his personality according to his interests 


is in conformity W. 
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and capabilities. The state has come to acquire a very signifi- 
cant role in the education of children. In our Constitution as 
well it has been laid down that the state shall assume the res- 
ponsibility of providing free and compulsory education for all 
children upto the age of fourteen. Education, as will be discussed 


in details in the next chapter, is an instrument of democracy 


and therefore the increasing awareness on the part of the state 


of its responsibility for education of children is characteristic of 
the democratic philosophy of education. 

From all that has been said above it is clear that the con- 
ception of education today is very broad and that our educa- 
tional thinking in its totality has been affected not by one 
single philosophical thought or tendency but by the cumula- 
tive experience of past generations in the field of education. Our 
educational ideals and practices may consequently be traced to 
various sources all of which have been harmoniously blended 
to determine the present-day educational principles 
tices. This tendency to draw inspiration 
and to borrow from each what mi 
situations and to fuse them all s 
which the distinctive individu 
collectivity of the w 


and prac- 
from various sources 
ght be useful under the present 
o as to give them a form in 
ality of each is merged in the 


hole without losing sight of the value of 


each is termed electicism, and is characteristic of the present 
trends in education, 


SUMMARY 


‘Adjustment? is the key to success 
life which is very much complicated. T e conditions 
of living today are very different fro 
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Eclecticism is a term used to denote an outlook which 
does not conform to one single philosophy or principle 
but which believes ina fusion of all those ideas, con- 
cepts and practices, whether they relate to individual 
ways of living and thinking or to group life. The 
diverse elements have a utility of their own if they cater 
effectively to new situations which do not run contrary 
to the spirit of other ideas already accepted. Eclecti- 
cism is characteristic of the present-day modes of living, 
thinking and, behaving. We do not stick to one rigid or 
fixed dogma, creed, or belief, but on the other hand, we 
express through our behaviour and thinking, in our 
dresses, manners and concepts, in our relationships 
with others, our adherence to a comprehensive philoso- 
phy which is a harmonious blending of several philoso- 
phies and cultures. In education we do not follow any 
dogmatic approach, nor do we exhibit boundless regard 
for one single doctrine ; rather, we believe in borrowing 
from and accepting useful features of the diverse educa- 
tional philosophies and tendencies and harmonising 
them for our purpose so as to help ourselves in pre- 
paring policies and programmes for meeting the needs 
of our society. If we analyse the trends in present-day 
education we find that their origin is traceable not to 
one school of philosophical thought or to one movement 
in education but to different educational philosophies 
and movements. Idealism, naturalism, pragmatism 
and psychological, scientific, and sociological tendencies 
—all these have been harmonised to give education to- 
day its present shape. 

The eclectic tendency in education reflects itself in 
the aims of education and methods of teaching. Present- 
day tendencies in this respect are not specially attri- 
butable to a single or particular school of thought or 
educational philosopher, but to the cumulative ex- 
perience of the human race. They have taken the best 
and the acceptable out of many sources, presenting 
them in a unified and coherent educational philosophy 
as regards its aims and procedures of instruction. 


Chapter 15 


Democracy and Education 


Se SS 


Introduction 

In a previous chapter we have emphasised that the organi- 
sation of institutions in any age must conform to the spirit of 
the times and the dominant social faith. Ina totalitarian state 
all institutions will aim at fulfilling the totalitarian ideal, but 
ina democracy they will have to be so organised that they 
fulfil the ideals of democracy. All institutions, social, political, 
economic, religious, educational, and others must be organised 
in a democracy from the democratic standpoint. Much friction 
and confusion will arise if the institutional organisation runs 
counter to the ideals of democracy. The philosophical found- 
ation of educational theory and administration will therefore 
be modified in a democracy by the social and political ideals 
that people cherish and which they want to consolidate. Edu- 
cational institutions are a species under the genus, social institu- 
tionalism, and they are part and parcel of the general social 


fabric, origin in the national mind the 


tions for giving it vigour and 
ontinuity through the process of 
ideals, hopes, ambitions etc. to the 
These give flesh and blood to the society 
Unless the different institutions conform to 


lad 


we 
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places on them they will fail to contribute to the welfare of the 
society and consequently, will have no right to exit. Educa- 
tional institutions, as has been pointed out above, are a part 
ofthe general social institutionalism and they must conform 
to and operate in harmony with the evolving social patterns. 

Our country has only recently become independent and the 
people have decided to set up a democratic form of government. 
It is imperative now that as independent citizens of a democracy 
the people of our country realise the importance of democracy 
and the demands that it. places upon the individual and the 
society. Education has to play a great role in fostering and 
strengthening the ideals of democracy. Education is the weapon 
of democracy and a democratic structure can keep standing 
only so long as it is supported by an enlightened and educated 
citizenry. This necessitates a sound programme of democratic 
education for the youths of the nation and the provision of 
an education to make them efficient citizens of a demo- 


cracy. 

Education in a 
ing of bookish knowledge to children only, 
with the all-round development of human personality, 
intellectual, and spiritual. For the fulfilment of this ideal 
education in a democracy should be so organised that an in- 
dividual is able to secure the fullest development of his person- 
ality and at the same time he acquires those virtues, dispositions, 
attitudes, and traits of character that go to make him a worthy 
member of a democractic society. A democracy is sustained 
only by the worth of an individual and its continuance can be 
assured by the collective contributions of all the members of 


the society. It should ever be remembered that demoracy is 


not a form of government only ; rather it isa way of life. It is 
as cherished as extremely 


a social faith which the human race h 
precious for thousands of years. Itis not just a form of govern- 
ment only ; it is that, but it is also “a kind of economy, an 
order of society and a mode of associated living, of conjoint 
communicated experiences”. Wherever democracy has proved 
unsuccessful it has proved so because people kept it confined to 
votes, elections, parliaments etc. etc. It never went into the 
life-blood of the society and was never accepted asa principle 


democracy is not concerned with the impart- 
but it is concerned 
physical, 
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of living together. Unless democracy embraces all human 
relationships, unless each individual of a society can think, act, 
and feel in the democratic way, unless people have an implicit 
faith in the ideals of democracy it would be an empty dream to 
think of the success of democracy. In this chapter we shall 


K 
briefly discuss the ideals of democracy and also examine the 


relationship between education and democracy and see how 
educational institutions should function so as to support the 
democratic ideal. 


Democracy : Meaning and Significance! 


Democracy, to use the famous phrase of 


Abraham 
Lincoln, 


is ‘government for the people, of the people, by the 
people’. There cannot be a more comprehensive definit 


ion of 
democracy than this ; 


yet there can also not be a more restric- 
ted use of the term ‘democracy’, if by ‘government’? we mean 
administration of state affairs only. To give democracy its 
real meaning and significance the use of the term ‘govern- 
ment? will have to be extended to all our social, economic 


, and 
cultural activities, 


As has already been mentioned, democracy 
is not a form of government only ; it isa way of life having 
political, social, economic, and moral aspects. It is not con. 
cerned only with the external framework of social and politic 
institutions only ; rather, it is vitally concerned with 
behaviour of individual members of a particular society. 
~ theory democracy js 
embraces the differe 
human relationships. 
permeates the whole li 
viour of each member of that society. 
upon the ideal that human life has _ 
compartmentalised to politic: 
destruction of political dem 


al 
the 
In 
a very comprehensive principle which 
nt phases of life and seeks to govern all 
It cannot function effectively unless it 
fe of the society and governs the beha- 
True democracy rests 
a value and that it is not 
al sphere only. “The causes of 

Ocracy in countries where it was 
nominally established are complex. 
be sure that wherever it has fi 


a 
in nature. It had not beco: 
the people 


But of one thing we may 

llen it was too exclusively political 

: : me part of the bone and blood of 

in daily conduct of life. Democratic forms were 
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limited to parliaments, elections, and combats between parties. 
What is happening proves conclusively that unless democratic 
habits of thought and action are part ofthe fibre ofa people, 
political democracy is insecure. It cannot stand in isolation. 
It must me buttressed by the presence of democratic methods in 
all social relationship.” 

Why suspicion about democracy ? 

There are many people who are skeptical about the 
success of democracy and to a certain extent their suspicions 
are not unfounded. So long as democracy remains confined to 
political sphere only there are no possibilities of suspicions 
regarding its success being allayed. On the contrary, occasions 
for their becoming deeper and deeper will multiply. Yet it 
has to be admitted that a democratic environment is alone the 
most congenial environment contributing toward individual 
development. The history of human civilization is the story 
of man’s incessant efforts for emancipation, and history records 
that periods of human progress and prosperity have occurred 
only when human mind has remained free from the trammels 
of regimentation, control, and authority. Periods of suppres- 
sion and repression stifle the growth of independent thought 
and denial of liberty and right of self-determination will only 
demoralise a nation. Liberty, equality, and fraternity have been 
the most sacred possessions of man since the dawn of human 
civilization, and if ina certain period of history they have 
way from man, it has never been a voluntary 


an could never reconcile himself to their loss. 
is the fact that 


been snatched a 
surrender and m 
What gives these ideals their intrinsic worth 
the development of personality cannot take place without the 
existence and recognition of these ideals by the society. 

If democracy is so essential for good and gracious living 
and cultural upliftment why are people skeptical about it ? In 
seeking an answer to this question we may start first with the 
assertion that democracy has proved unsuccessful and invited 
criticism from many quarters because people have kept it 


Democracy and Educational Administration, 


1 Dewey, John : l 
School È Society (April 3, 1937), p. 462 : Quoted by 
Saucier, W. A. in Theory and Practice in Elementary School, 
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confined to the realms of government only. Democracy, as has 
been menioned above, can never be successful if it does not 
become an inseparable part of the lives of people and does not 
come to govern their thinking, feeling, and actions. It is ‘‘a 
vast and complex cultural achievement in the sphere of human 
relation and social values. Like all man’s finest achievements, 
it is extremely delicate and fragile, difficult to maintain at the 
highest level of excellence and easy to let follow a course of 
gradual degradation. Democracy exists only in the patterns 
of behaviour, feeling, and thought of a people. Let these 
patterns be destroyed and democracy itself is destroyed.’ 
Another factor which explains the existence of growing 
suspicion regarding democracy is that democracy has not yet 
acquired a religious sanction to exist within the fold of religion. 
Once people cease to believe that democracy is a human 
religion, that it has a religious fervour which it carries, that it 
is a part of their worship and devotion, that it is the best kind 
of prayer that a man can offer ifhe is to be called haman— 
once religious traditions and practices accept the value of the 
democratic way, people would become more and more inclined 
to admire it. Unfortunately the aptitude of religious authori- 
ties in the past has been more dogmatic, authoritarian, and 
dictatorial rather than democratic ; consequently, democratic 
traditions have not found much favour with religious bodies. 
The truth is that democracy is essentially a human religion and 
it should be taken as a culture rather than asa principle for 
organising social, or political, or any other institutions To 
quote Horne: “Democracy has been described as religion app- 
lied to politics and the ‘kingdom of heaven’ has been described 
as democracy applied to religion.” If we take democracy in 


this vast sense there would not be any grounds for suspicion 
against its successful functioning. 


Another charge that is frequently levelled against democracy 
is that it puts mediocrity in power, who quite usually abuse 
freedom with the result that able and competent persons do not 
desire to involve themselves in party politics and other group 
affiliations ; rather, when they see that their opinions are going 
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to be at par with those of the majority which is often composed 
of mediocre persons they take a detached attitude and thus the 
nation is deprived of the benefit of experts’ experiences. This 
charge against democracy is irrefutable but it is only then 
when (i) we confine democracy to political sphere (ii) and when 
we do not take adequate efforts to educate the masses. It has 
been repeatedly emphasised that democracy cannot function if 
the people who compose a society are not enlightened and if 
the society and the state do not endeavour to make them enlight- 
ened, An unenlightened democracy in political sphere as well 
is regarded as the worst form of government. If people are 
enlightened, if they can think, feel, and act freely, if they can 
arrive at judgments independently and decide lines of action 
at their own discretion, if they can know what is truth and 
what is propaganda, if they have openness of mind, clarity of 
vision, and largeness of heart, if they have those qualities which 
an enlightened citizen of a democracy should have in varying 
degrees, there is no reason why people should not have faith in 
the worth of democracy. The belief that in a democracy 
experts’ opinions are not valued and that experts do not have 
incentive to give benefit of their experiences to the nation is 
founded on hasty generalisations. In fact, experts have greater 
opportunities for making use of their knowledge in a demo- 
cracy than they have in a totalitarian state. A society which 
envisages equal opportunities for all, and which endeavours to 
secure essential conditions for the fullest development of all its 
members, where there is ample freedom for the communication 
of ideas, where there is no favouritism or prejudice but where 
decisions are reached in a fair and objective manner no distinc- 
tions between man and man can exist and each person has an 
opportunity to give his best to the society. 

Ideals of Democracy 
(a) Each individual’s personality is to be respected and 
it has to be recognised that individuals are “more precious than 


the earth on which they live, more precious than the food and 
clothing that sustains and warms them, more precious than the 


farms and factories and ships by which they gain their liveli- 


hood, more precious than the paintings and the statuary and 
and all the great works of art by which they are 
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inspired.”? Faith in the worth of human personality anda 


sacred regard for that are the pillars of the democratic creed. 

(b) All individuals have a ri ici in all affairs 
that concern them. “Democracy demands that each human 
being be dealt with by his fellows as a living, growing, and 
potentially flowering organism that has right to be participant 
in decisions that stand to affect him.”? 

(c) Each individual has freedom of speech and writing. 
He has also a right to criticise Within reasonable limits things 
that his own self does not approve of. 


(d) Freedom and equality are the watchwords of demo- 
cracy. All individuals have a right to share equally the entire 
possessions of the earth. 


No single individual or a group of 
individuals is privileged to monopolise them. Each indivi- 
dual possesses the right of taking his share out of the entire 
heritage of humanity in proportion to the labour and endeavour 
he puts in. 

(e) Democracy also upholds that each individual is capable 
of thinking for himself and of utilizing the available resources 
for developing his personality. “It affirms not only that men 
should but also that they can rule themselves.”? Democracy 
believes in the capacities of individual men and women. 

(f) Respect for individuals implies that the interest of the 
minorities are to be safeguarded. A democracy where the 
majority party has always the upper hand and where the 
interests of the minorities are always in danger is a mockery of 
democracy. True democracy believes in eradicating all distinc- 
tions of caste, creed, and colour, and creating an atmosphere, 
where racial, cultural and political minorities are tolerated and 
respected. It does not admit of bigotry, provincialism, paro- 
chialism, intolerance, and all those social evils which destroy a 
Socially healthful environment and hinder individual develop- 
ment and progress. Democracy regards individuals of supreme 


worth and endeavours to secure for each conditions for his 
development, 
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(g) Democracy believes in methods of peace and affirms its 
faith in the dictum that peace hath its victories more glorious 
than war. It also affirms that human conflicts, jealousies, 
antagonisms, and long-drawn rivalries can all be settled through 
peaceful measures. At every step in life there is struggle and 
conflict ; nany human purposes may be cross purposes ; inter- 
ests might clash, some might suffer while others might lose. Yet 
all conflicts have alternative solutions, and in place of bayonets 
and methods of violence healthy criticism, exchange of views, 
intellectual appreciation of each other’s ideas and view-points, 
mutual give-and-take, respectful attitude towards others’ interests 
and ideas, tolerance and mutual goodwill-these may successfully 
and effectively be utilized for ironing out all kinds of differences. 
Methods of peace are always more effective and more enduring 
than those of war, and democracy achieves peaceful solutions 
to all problems that endanger security of human life and 
existence. 

(h) Democracy welcomes and encourages all honest 


differences of opinions. By methods of discussion an persuasion 
conflicts are resolved and decisions which are mutually accept- 


able can be arrived at. ‘Democracy has often been described 
asa great dialogue between present and past, between diverse 
points of view among men with different backgrounds and 
experience.”? Democracy does not draw its force from arbitrary 
will, but it is the general will of the people at large that 
supports and sustains it. A strong public opinion has great 
significance in a democracy. In proportion as the structure of 
government gives force to public opinion,” wrote Washington 
in his farewell address, “‘it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. Democracy is inconceivable without 
va 

Two point: 
discussion about the ideals of democracy. Firstly, it should 
never be understood that by granting freedom to individuals 
democracy does not propose to exercise any check upon unres- 
tricted use of freedom. Grant of freedom does not mean abuse 
and selfish ends. Liberty is not 


s have to be made clear before concluding this 


of it for self-aggrandisement 
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license and an individual has the right to freedom only so long 
as he can make proper use ofit. The essence of freedom is 
mutual adjustment, reciprocal accommodation of interests, 
tolerance, mutual give-and-take, fair play, justice, and co- 
operation. ‘‘Liberty,” wrote A. G. Gardiner in an essay, ‘‘is not 
a personal affair, itis an accommodation of interests.” This 
concept of freedom has to be very well understood by the 
youths of our country which has only recently gained freedom 
and where people are likely to abuse it because they do not 
understand its true significance. Freedom does not mean absence 
of restraint, and if individuals cannot put checks upon them- 
selves the society or the state must put restraint upon their 
unrestricted behaviour ifit is likely to endanger the interests 
of others. Secondly, the concept of equality in democracy 
does not mean equal distribution of opportunities among all 
persons whether they are capable of availing themselves thereof 
ornot. We all know that no two individuals are alike in 
all respects, that there are individual differences, that some 
are more capable and some are less, that all people cannot 
benefit from opportunities to the same degree because of indi- 
vidual differences. Some people are physically or mentally 
handicapped, while others are superior in many respects. Under 
these situations it is necessary that Opportunities are not indis- 
criminately distributed whether one is able to make use of them 
or not. ‘In addition to the right to participate, democracy 
connotes ‘capacity’ to participate’? as well and ‘democracy as 
equal opportunity for all may be an empty concept.” Equality of 
opportunity involves provision for all of a physical and cultural 
environment which may enable all individuals to develop their 
personalities in accordance with the limitations of their powers 
and potentialities, Democracy believes in grant of Opportunities 
to an individual only to the extent to which he is capable of 
making use thereof. 

The Democratic way 

Democracy, as is obvious from the fore 
is a way of life and to 
democratic manner, 


going discussion, 
practise it isto think, feel, and act in 


which means that the individual should 
think independently and should exercise his judgment freely 


with regard to all social, economic, and political questions. 
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He should also have a broad and cosmopolitan outlook which 
implies that he should not be a victim to narrow patriotism, fana- 
ticism, or bigotry of any kind. He should act democratically, that 
is to say, he should be able to sift truth from falsehood, justice 
from propaganda, and behave as a democratic citizen exercising 
his judgment in all problems of life coolly, independently, 
reasonably, and dispassionately. He should move out of the 
narrow grooves of tradition and dogma, yet at the same time be 
not waylaid by the glitter of new-fangled ideas and conceptions. 
He should cultivate a scientific outlook and apply his wisdom 
to all problems of life. “To be effective, a democratic citizen 
should havethe understanding and the intellectual integrity to 
sift truth from falsehood, facts from propaganda, and to reject 
the dangerous appeal of prejudice and fanaticism. He must 
develop a scientific attitude of mind to think objectively and 
base his conclusions on tested data. He should also have an 
open mind receptive to new ideas and not confined within the 
prison-walls of outmoded customs, tradition, and belief. He 
should neither reject the old because it is old, nor accept the 
new because it is new, but dispassionately examine both, and 
courageously reject whatever arrests the forces of justice and 
progress.” 

Democracy and Education ‘ 

Education is the weapon of democracy and without good 
education for all, democracy will never be successful. Only an 
enlightened citizenry can support and defend democracy. 
Education alone will enable individuals to understand their 
duties and responsibilities and inspire them to act intelligently 
as members of a democratic social order, Educational institu- 
tions in a democracy have tremendous responsibilities, and it is 
only through a well-organised programme of education that the 
attainment of democratic ideals, of which a mention has been 
made earlier in this chapter, is possible. Education in a demo- 
cracy does not mean only instruction in bookish knowledge ; 
rather, education from democratic standpoint has a very broad 
meaning and it relates to the all-round development of the in- 
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dividual so that he can make full use of his powers and poten- 
tialities for his progress and can also contribute towards the 
progress of the society. The view of education that emerges 
from this concept “transcends the narrow academic approach 
and broadens out into an education for living, i.e., an educa- 
tion to initiate the students into the many-sided art of living 
in a community.” 

(a) The educational ideal. No other term can better express 
the ideal of democratic education than the term ‘worthy citizen- 
ship’ which implies recognition and fulfilment by an individual 
of the obligations towards himself and towards his fellow-beings. 
We call an individual a worthy citizen when we find him utili- 
sing his physical, intellectual, and moral capacities for his own 
advancement as well as for the advancement of the society of 
which he is a member. Such an individual will certainly be 
contributing towards the furtherance of the idea of world citi- 
zenship as well. For the realisation of this ideal of education, 
we shall have to look at education from a broad standpoint. 
Bookish knowledge wil! not be sufficient to equip an individual 
with a capacity to discharge his responsibilities in a democra- 
tic society. Books will not teach him how to live graciously and 
harmoniously with others. “No education is worth the name 
which does not include the qualities necessary for living 
graciously, harmoniously, and efficiently with one’s fellow-men. 
Among the qualities Which should be cultivated for this purpose 
are discipline, co-operation, social sensiliveness, and tolerance.?! The 
ideal of worthy citizenship implics not only acquisition of certain 
knowledges and skills but also the acquisition of those attitudes, 
dispositions, skills, and traits of character that enable an indivi- 
dual to partake successfully of associated living, and to be able 
to contribute to its richness and growth. Our whole conception 
of education in a democracy will have to be oriented and we 
shall have to look at different aspects of education from a 
broader standpoint. ` 


(b) Curriculum and methods of instruction. Our attention is 
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now drawn towards curriculum planning and evolving methods 

| 2 of instruction for the realisation of the democratic ideal of 

education. It may be stated that for the attainment of demo- 

| cratic objectives we shall have to revise our conceptions of 

curriculum and also evolve dynamic methods of teaching rather 

stick to rigid, stereotyped, and inflexible instructional proce- 

dures, Education in a democracy is for life adjustment and the 

traditional methods of organising the curriculum will not serve 

the needs of the individual and the society, In the broad sense 

today ‘‘curriculum does not mean only the academic subjects 

traditionally taught in the schools, but it includes the totality of 

experiences that a pupil receives through the manifold activities 

that go on in the school, in the class room, library, laboratory, 

| workshop, play-grounds, and in the numerous informal contacts 

d between teachers and pupils. In this sense the whole life of 

the school becomes the curriculum which can touch the life of 
students at all points and help in the evolution of-a balanced— 

personality.” 

| Formerly, the curriculum of our schools was narrowly con- 

ceived. It was merely confined to informational contents and 

concentrated merely on isolated learning. With the change in 

| conditions of life and in the context of our existing socio- 

economic and political conditions our curricula for children 

| have to be broad-based to equip them to meet the challenge of 

the newly emerging social and political life. Curriculum is 

today regarded as pertaining to all such matters as the purpose 

of instruction, the method of teaching, materials of instructions, 

organisation of instruction, selection of out-of-class activities, 

their organisation, programmes of social service, community 

“Curriculum programmes should be concerned 

g conditions in the school and in the 

community. anning should be based on the needs of society 

dhene of pupils. Educational programmes should 

emphasise moral responsibility and prepare children for the 

| complexities of modern life.” Curriculum change “should be 

| devoted to improving democratic processes, using what is known 

growth, working with community and using 


survey, etc, etc. 
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jts-resources in improving curriculum planning and teaching, 
evaluating the curriculum, the teaching and educating for inter- 
national understanding and defence of freedom.” 

With the increase of enrolment in our schools and the 
enormity of the task of catering for the needs of children with 
different interests and abilities it has become necessary to make 
provision for a diversified curriculum in schools. ‘The task 
of educating so many children at so many different educational 
levels with such a variety of abilities, needs, and goals, requires 
a completely different approach. With this increase in a 
diversified school population broader curricular programmes 
are needed. Emphasis should be placed on the total develop- 
ment of the person as being equally important as the intellec- 
tual and the academic. Such a curriculum will acknowledge 
that the social responsibilities of education must present situa- 
tions where problems are relevant to the problems of living 
together, and where observation and information are calculated 
to develop social insight and interest.” 

With the changed conception of curriculum the methods of 
instruction will also have to be changed. eachersaenin 
democracy will realise that only those methods will help them 
in handling the youths and initiating them into the activities 
of the society which are ‘‘psychologically and socially sound 
and raise the whole quality of their (children’s) life.” In an 
essentially dynamic and evolving society rigid and fixed systems 
and methods will be misfits. Our methods of instruction, 
therefore, will have to be flexible and progressive so that boys 
and girls receive the necessary motivation to participate 
effectively in individual and group projects. The traditional 
methods of instruction will help little to raise the tone of the 
individual’s life and social environment. 

No phase of secondary education in a democracy is more 
significant than the selection and organisation of the curriculum 
and presenting it to pupil ina way that they get real stimulus 
and incentive for learning things. It is not possible within the 
limits of this chapter to analyse in detail the weakness of the 
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curriculum of our secondary schools today, which is largely 
bookish, rigid, examination-ridden, narrowly conceived, bulky, 
unwieldy, unbalanced, and too much academic, having little 
provision for vocational and technical proficiency. It would, 
however, be relevant here to enumerate the general principles 
of curriculum construction for schools in a democracy : 

(i) Curriculum for schools in a democracy should include 
the totality of experiences that a child receives at school. 

(ii) It should be sufficiently broad-based and flexible to 
meet the needs of children of different interests and abilities. 

(iii) It should be vitally related to the needs of the commu- 
nity and should make full use of local resources. 

(iv) Itshould train children not only for work but also 
for leisure. 

(v) It should be on an integrated system, unified in 
approach, and correlated with the experiences of students and 
their environment. 

(vi) It should have a vocational bias as well. Curriculum 
should hold a balance between general and vocational education. 

(vii) It should be flexible and be not either standardised or 
uniform to conform to a set pattern. 

(viii) Itshould maintain a balance between the needs of 
the individual and those of the society. 

(c) Schools in a democracy. Schools in a democracy have 
very important responsibilities. Society sets up educational 
institutions to disseminate among its members those attitudes 
and dispositions which enable them to participate efficiently 
and effectively inthe life of the community and its different 
activities. Educational institutions in a society have therefore to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of training youths for 
efficient citizenship in that society and to foster in them those 
skills and attitudes by which they can contribute towards the 
development of society. Ina democratic society educational 
institutions have to keep up to the democratic ideal and have 
to help boys and girls to live fuller and happier lives in 
adjustment with the changing environment and in conformity 
with the ideals of a democratic order. The school isa social 
institution and it is the responsibility of the schools in a demo- 
cracy to initiate children into the processes of the society. No 
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school can serve as an important educational agency in a 
democratic society unless it finds its purpose in the educational 
needs of the group itself—needs which spring from the desires 
of the people who make the society. ‘The good school pro- 
gramme stems from community needs as an integral part of the 
life of the people. It is made by, for, and of those it would 
serve.” The school is the ‘fone institution touching all parts 
of the social fabric that is capable of serving as the focal point 
of implication by accomplishing successfully and co-ordinating 
effectively the responsibilities that society may devolve upon 
it.” Kandel regards the school largely an agent for the 
transmission of cultural heritage. ‘‘The schools exist to 
accelerate the impact of the essential aspects of the culture 
which prevails in the society.” Harold Rugg considers the 
school “‘as an enterprise in living, both social and personal”, 
The schools, as we visualise them in a democracy, would be 
miniature societies incorporating the ideals and practices of the 
larger societies—they would be small communities within the 
larger ones giving the children along with liberal education a 
knowledge of the process of the communities and helping them 
acquire those skills, dispositions, and attitudes that will make 
them active and efficient members of those communities. “To 
describe the school as a ‘community’ is to emphasise the 
corporate, social character of education.’”! To quote the 
Report of the Secondary Education Commission (Govt. of 
India, Ministry of Education), ‘The school will, no doubt, be a 
community but it will be a small community within a larger 
community and its success and vitality will depend on the 
constant interplay of healthy influences between it and the 
larger community outside. What we should like to see isa 
two-way traffic so that the problems that arise in the home 
and community life and the realistic experiences gained there 
should be brought into school so that education may be based 
onthem and be intimately connected with real life, and on 
the other hand, the new knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
values acquired in the school should be carried into the home 
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life to solve its problems, to raise its standards, and link up 
the teachers, parents and children into one compact and 
naturally helpful group, ...Outside life will flow into the school 
and lower, if not knock ‘down’, the walls that at present isolate 
it from the currents of life operating outside.’*! 

Schools in a democracy will therefore strive to acquaint the 
students with the basic structure and essential processes of a 
democratic society and will also teach them those virtues, skills, 
and knowledges that will infuse in them a love and respect for 
the society and inspire them to work for its continuance and 
upliftment. ‘Consequently education in a democracy both 
within and without the school, should develop in each indivi- 
dual, the knowledge, interests, ideals, and powers whereby he 
will find his place and use that place to shape both himself and 
society.” To conclude, schools in a democracy should enable 
each individual student to acquire in terms of his ability, interest, 
and background the attitudes towards the complexity of 
human existence and the skills by which he can face it and live 
a useful and harmonious life. 

Schools in a democracy are to realise their special obligations 
to the society because of the nature of the democratic society. 
“A nation’s schools,” says T. P. Nunn, “are an organ of its 
life, whose special function is to consolidate its spiritual strength, 
to maintain its historic continuity, to secure its past achieve- 
ments, to guarantee ils future. Through its schools a nation 
should become conscious of the abiding sources from which the 
best movements in its life have always drawn their inspiration, 
should come to share the dreams of its nobler sons, should con- 
stantly submit itself to self criticism, should purge its ideals, 
should reinform and redirect its impulses. In short, as Mr. 
Brandford has finally said, ‘the school should be an idealised 
epitome or model of the world, not merely the world of ordinary 


affairs, but the whole of humanity, body and soul, past, present 
3332 


and future’. ; , 
(d) Freedom and discipline. It has been mentioned earlier 
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in the chapter that freedom is not unrestricted self-aggrandise- 
ment, and discipline is not restraint imposed from outside. 
Liberty, to refer to a quotation from A. G. Gardiner, is not a 
personal affair. It is an accommodation of interests.” Discip- 
line in the broad sense means ‘“‘the putting of loyalities and 
knowledge to efficient use, the ordering of life in the light of 
understanding and towards the attainment of purpose. Itin- 
volves the subordination of the near to the remote, of the present 
to the future, of the lesser to the greater good. It involves the 
restraint of the impulses of the moment, the regulation of desire, 
the postponement of satisfaction, the sacrifice of immediate com- 
forts and pleasures, the choice of the harder way when the easier 
one is open. Discipline is never indulgent ; it may be rigour- 
ously exacting. But it assumes this severe form, not because 
there is virtue in severity, but rather because such is the condi- 
tion of achievement.”! The balance between freedom and 
discipline is very significant. Freedom implies respect for in- 
dividual demands while discipline implies respect for social 
demands. Ina way our whole education is for freedom and 
discipline conceived in their broad sense. A democratic society 
caters for the needs of the individual, italso looks to its own needs 
and expects the individuals to fulfil them. Liberty therefore is 
not unrestricted freedom and discipline is not authoritarian regi- 
mentation. Left to itself liberty would degenerate into anarchy 
and discipline into totalitarianism. Democracy maintains itself 
at a flexible middle position casting aside the perversity of a 
single-track philosophy, It believes in the bi-polar view as 
proposed to education and holds that liberty should be supple- 
mented by authority both in state and society, and authority 
should be exercised with due regard to the personality of the 
child. This balance between freedom and discipline gives them 


their true value and makes for the harmony of individual and 
group life. 


SUMMARY 


All institutions in a particular epoch are modelled 
after the social faith of the age. In a democratic age 
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all institutions, whether social, political, educational 
or religious, must be organised in the democratic way. 

Democracy is not a political phenomenon only ; it is 
a way of life. Democracy cannot be successful unless 
it is regarded as a social faith and it reforms the 
behaviour of each individual. Wherever democracy has 
failed it has been so due to its being kept confined to 
political sphere only. 

Democratic ideals imply respect for the individual, 
equality of opportunities, freedom to all, safeguarding 
interests of minorities, believing in methods of peace, 
dealing with all individuals on the principles of justice, 
fair-play, and living co-operatively. 

Education is the weapon of democracy. Education 
alone gives individuals those skills, traits of character, 
dispositions etc. by which they can qualify themselves 
for worthy membership of a democratic society. ` 

Democratic education is not education given through 
books only ; it is education for life. The concept of 
democratic education is carried from subject-centred 
education to life-centred education. 

Democratic ideal in education implies that each 
individual’s personality shouid be respected and it 
must be provided educationally stimulating environ- 
ment to rise to its full stature, according to its needs 
and capacities. The growth of the personality is possi- 
ble when the individual is provided educative freedom, 
when he is not hampered by unhealthy restraints which 
impede his spontaneous growth. The spirit of demo- 
cracy can be jmbibed only when one lives, thinks, and 
acts in a democratic way. Without education democracy 
will crumble. Without enlightenment, democracy will 


remain an empty slogan. 

The conception of curriculum and methods of tea- 
ching in a democratic programme of education would 
be based on progressive ideas. The democratic ideal 
i i th citizenship which involves recognition 
implice head individual of the obligations 


d fulfilment by an D 
row himeelf goad towards his fellowmen. Education 


for democracy must inspire in the youths the spirit 
of discipline, co-operation, social sensitiveness and 


tolerance. 

Democratic schools would be miniature societies 
where children will get not only certain knowledges 
and informations but where they will receive education 
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for effective membership of society. Educational insti- 
tutions in a democracy have tremendous responsibili- 
ties. No school can serve as an important educational 
agency ina democratic society unless it finds its pur- 
pose in the educational needs of the group itself—needs 
which spring from the desires of the people who make 
up the society. 

Freedom and discipline are means between two 
extremes. Unrestricted freedom is licence and anarchy; 
too much control is bound to degenerate into autho- 
ritarianism. A proper balance between both is neces- 
sary. Education for democracy aims to give that 
mental poise and equipment to its youths by which 
they can secure their fullest growth in an unrestricted 
manner, but this should be compatible with the good 
of the society. This involves self-discipline. Freedom 
and discipline are correlates in a democracy. One 


neither exists nor functions effectively without the aid 
of the other. 
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Basic Education 


a pathy atlas 


Introduction 

During the past few decades, public opinion had been 
steadily mounting that the traditional system of education was 
defective and that it did not meet satisfactorily the challenge of 
The growing sentiment of nationalism 
gave a fillip to this sense of dissatisfaction against the traditional 
system of education. The educationists found that the prevail- 
ing system of education ‘had failed to meet the most urgent and 
pressing needs of national life and to organise and direct the 
forces and tendencies into proper channels.” 

«Education must take into account the dynamic character of 
our society and assume the moral responsibility of preparing 
our youths for it. Education cannot remain aloof from the 
powerful social and economic forces, which are changing the 
social and economic pattern of the society.” 

The traditional system of education was thought to be un- 
productive and unrealistic, wasteful and too much bookish, to 
be utterly inadequate to foster right attitudes and traits of 
personality of children to give them proficiency to assume their 
rightful positions in the national life. The inadequacy of 
traditional system of education and the growing consciousness 
ofits real educational potentialities is aptly described in the 


Zakir Hussain Report in the following words :— 


the new circumstances. 


z Ministry of Education, Government of India: Handbook 


Jor Teachers of Basic Schools, p. 2- 
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«Today, when quick and far-reaching changes are reshaping 
both national and international life and making new demands 
on the citizens, the existing system of education continues to 
function listlessly and apart from the real currents of life, unable 
to adapt itself to the changed circumstances. It is neither 
responsive to the realistic elements of the present situations, nor 
inspired by any life-giving and creative ideal. It does not train 
individuals to become useful, productive members of society, 
able to pull their own weight and participate effectively in its 
work. It'’has no conception of the new co-operative social 
order, which education must help to bring into existence to 
replace the present competitive and inhuman regime based on 
exploitation and violent force.” 

The system of education, therefore, needed complete over- 
hauling. It needed a new orientation, ‘which will be in har- 
mony with the genius of the Indian people and solve the 
problem of mass education ina practical way and within as 
short a time as possible.” It was to meet this challenge that the 
system of basic education was evolved. 

Traditional System of Education 

(1) The traditional system of education was highly 
bookish and theoretical. It was highly narrow in scope. It 
left the students passive and listless. It did not secure their co- 
operation and participation in the learning process. Education 
was merely instruction. 

(2) Education inthe traditional system of education did 
not give any training in habit formation or character building, 
Children in schools were cut off from their environment, Accor- 
ding to Gandhiji education is a process of ‘drawing out what is 
best in children’. The traditional education neither afforded 
children opportunities to develop their natural endowments to 
the full nor brought about the many-sided development of the 
personalities of children. 

t (3) “The present primary education is a snare and a delu- 
sioni Gandhiji said, “I am convinced that the present system 
of primary education is not only wasteful but positively harmful. 
Most of the boys are lost to parents and to the occupation to 
ak 


Harijan, September 18, 1937. 
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which they are born. They pick up evil habits, affect urban 
ways and get a smattering of something which may be anything s 
but education.” 

(4) “Under the present system most pupils do not, even at 
the end of their college career, know what they will do after 
completing their studies. Young boys and girls, unless their 
material resources are helplessly adverse, pass on from primary 
to secondary schools, to colleges... ..More than twenty years 
of the growing period of life, spent in such aimless manner must 
inculcate in the pupils habits of procrastination, hesitation, 
irresoluteness and inability to take decisions in the pursuits of 
life”? Education so imparted lacked the vocational bias and it 
did not give proper equipment to students to stand on their legs. 
Neither it made them self-reliant nor self-supporting. 

(5) Education in order to be educationally efficacious 
should be both national and useful. It should bring forth the 
best that is present in the child and lead him to healthy citizen- 
ship and sound character building. 

(6) English was the medium of instruction as well asa 
compulsory subject at the secondary school level. The students 
who had no proficiency in the language were therefore greatly 
handicapped in their study. 

(7) The teaching imparted in the school did not have any 
direct relationship with the realities of life in its environment. 
The Government believed that the main reason for the abnormal 
wastage in elementary schools lay in the schools themselves— 
inadequately and improperly equipped schools and above all 
curricula and methods of teaching completely unrelated to the 
life and surroundings of both the parents and pupils.” 

(8) The courses of study were too much literary and 
They altogether “Jaced the intimate rela- 
cher and the taught, which was an out- 


rigidly mechanical. 


tionship between the tea 
sas n 
standing feature of the indigeneous sysetm. p 
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1 Mashruwala : Harijan, December 4, 1937. 
Press S A by the Government of Madras on 
June 26, 1937 ; cited in the Year Book of Education, 1940, 


pp. 427-40. 
3 Lord Ronaldshay : The Heart of Aryavarta, p. 31. 
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There was thus an urgent demand all over the country to 
replace the existing type of education by a more dynamic and 
living education. 

Brief History of Basic Education 

In July, 1937 Gandhiji wrote in Harijan : “By Education 
I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man 
—body, mind, and spirit. Literacy in itself is no education. I 
would, therefore, begin the child’s education by teaching ita 
useful handicraft and enabling it to produce from the moment 
it begins its training. Thus every school can be made self- 
supporting, the condition being that the state takes over the 
manufactures of the schools.’ Consequently, to improvise a 
new system of education a conference of National Workers in 
the field of Education was convened at Wardha in October, 
1937 under the presidentship of Gandhiji. The conference 
considered his ideas and passed the following resolutions : 

(i) “That in the opinion of this conference free and com- 
pulsory education be provided for seven years on a nation-wide 
scale, 

(ii) “That the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue. 

(iii) “That the process of education, throughout this period 
should centre round some form of manual productive work and 
that all the other abilities to be developed or training to be 
given, should, as far as possible, be integrally related to the 
central handicraft chosen with regard to the environment of 
child.” 

The conference also appointed a committee of distinguished 
educationists with Dr. Zakir Hussain as chairman to prepare a 
detailed syllabus incorporating the aims and objectives of 
basic education. The report of the Committee was published 
in March 1938. 

Gandhiji approved this scheme. The Congress also accep- 
ted it in their Haripura Session held in March 1938. In April 
1938, an All-India Board (Hindustani Talimi Sangh) was 
formed to work out in a consolidated manner the programme 
of Basic National Education. The fact that the Congress had 
formed its Ministry in eight provinces led to the quick adoption 


—————— r eee 
1 * . 
Shrimali, K. L. : The Wardha Scheme, p. 31. 
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of basic education in the States. The Madhya Pradesh 
Government appointed a committee to draw up a syllabus 
in accordance with the Congress resolution. The Uttar Pradesh 
Government also accepted the scheme of basic education. 
Other States like Bihar, Assam, and Orissa introduced the 
scheme as an experimental measure in some selected areas of 
their states. In January 1938, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education under the chairmanship of Hon’ble Shri B. C. Kher, 
Premier and Education Minister of Bombay, set to examine the 
scheme and to make recommendations to the Government, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, who was also a member of this committee, 
explained the scheme and the scope of basic education. He 
emphasised that “the scheme was one of education and not of 
production.” ‘The craft or productive work chosen should be 
rich in educative possibilities. It should find natural points of 
correlation with important human activities and interests.” 
The Report of the Kher Committee was generally accepted. 
Another committee was instituted to consider the co-ordination 
ofthe Basic System with Higher Education, the ways and 
means to finance it etc. The Board in its meeting held at 
Simla in May 1940 accepted in general the main recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

The Board said, “Basic (Primary and Middle) education as 
envisaged by the Central Advisory Board, embodies many of the 
educational ideas contained in the original Wardha Scheme, 


though it differs from it in certain important particulars. The 
main principle of learning through activity has been endorsed 
by the educationists all over the world. At the lower stages 
the activity will take many forms, leading generally up toa 
basic craft or crafts suited to local conditions. So far as possible, 
the whole of the curriculum will be harmonised with the 
general conception. The Three R’s by themselves can no longer 
be regarded as an adequate equipment for efficient citizenship. 
The Board, however, are unable to endorse the view that educa- 
tion at any stage, and particularly in the lowest stages, can or 
should be expected to pay for itself through the sale of articles 


Pe eS i 
1 Reports of the Committee appointed by the Central Advisory 


Board of Education in India, 1938-45, p. 2. 
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produced by the pupils.! At the request of some of the State 
Governments, the Board appointed a Committee in January, 
1947 to prepare a curriculum for basic schools and a hand-book 
for teachers in Basic Schools. 

Distinguishing Features of Basic Education 

(1) Activity Centred-ness. Basic education has completely 
reorientated our approach to education. In the traditional 
system of education the child was a passive entity and he was 
not an active participant in the learning process. The whole 
approach to teaching was bookish and intellectual. In the 
Basic System of education, education is imparted through an 
agency of productive and creative activity. It enables the child- 
ren to harness their emotions and surplus energy to educational 
purposes and teach them through activity-principles where child- 
ren share diverse experiences which secures their enrichment 
and development. 

It gives them purposeful activity, which stimulates their 
interests in learning, and which makes learning not merely an 
imposition, but a joyous pursuit. Learning no longer degenerates 
into a soul-killing monotony. In the Basic education the child 
learns by doing, Basic Education warms up his interests and he 
learns heuristically. For example, while cleaning the school, the 
child learns the simple principles of hygiene. His village pond 
initiates him into the science of botany 
while spinning, before he can re 
produced on the Takli or wha 
has spun, 
arithmetic. 


and zoology. Again, 
port how many yards of yarn are 
tis the count of the yarn that he 
he should learn counting and simple operations of 

Arithmetic lessons to the child are therefore no 
longer abstract but have some significance in life.? 


(2) Vocational bias of Basic Education. 
should not only be 


education but as am 


Basic education 
looked at as a revolution in the field of 
cans of bringing about a revolution in the 
social, economic, and psychological structure of Indian society 
itself. A system of education, to be efficacious and productive 
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for the masses, must be congenial to their avocations. The intro- 
duction of crafts will inculcate among children ‘love of work? 
and teach them dignity of labour. Tt will in due course give 
them professional training, avoiding the possibility to make 
them parasites on society. This will solve the problem of 
unemployment to a considerable extent. Basic education is 
highly adapted to the social, political, cultural and economic 
needs of Indian people.* 

Crafts would be different with different localities. The idea 
is to ensure the mobilizing of the local resources for the education 
of children. This education will not be isolated from the cross 
currents of their real life.2 This secures the productive basis of 
education. Even those who were formerly averse to this idea 
have begun to realize the value of manual work both for intel- 
lectual training and for training in different vocations. Manual 
work is not undertaken as an automatic and mechanical opera- 
tion. Itis to be intelligently carried out. The development 
of mind should take place through manual training. The self- 
supporting basis of education should not be too much stressed, 
but education through craft should help them to be self-sup- 


porting in later life.’ 
(3) Correlation. In the traditional system of education 


E 


1 «My plan to impart education through the medium of 
village handicrafts, like spinning and carding, etc. is thus 
conceived as the spearhead ofa silent social revolution 
fraught with the most far-reaching consequences. It will 
provide a healthy and moral basis of relationship between 
the city and the village and thus go a long way towards 
eradicating some ofthe worst evils ofthe present social 
insecurity and poisoned relationship between the classes. 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh : Basic National Education, pp. 5-8. 

2 «Education cannot remain a living force if it does not keep 
pace with the changes and development that take place in 
the social organization and economic life of the people. 
Ministry of Education, Govt. of India : Handbook For 
Teachers of Basic Schools, p- 2. r Y . 

3 «By making work the basis ofall educative experiences, 


eks to cut across the barriers which divide 


Basic education se L . 
our rural and urban population, and intellectual and urban 


classes.” [Jbid, P- 5]. 
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instruction in different subjects was given in fragmentary and 
compartmentalized form. There was no correlation and co- 
ordination in the method of teaching. The approach, as 
already mentioned, was purely bookish and theoretical. While 
teaching history, only historical events or facts were taught. 
Similarly, in the teaching of mother-tongue stress was on 
teaching idioms, grammar, and to expand and consolidate the 
vocabulary of children. Different subjects of the curriculum 
were taught in isolation and correlation of different subjects with 
the physical and social environment of the children was not 
clearly brought out. Basic education secures the co-ordination 
of the teaching of different subjects through some form of activity. 
This idea of co-ordination is not new in the educational tech- 
nique. This is essential for integrating learning experiences of 
children pertaining to different subjects. Basic education visua- 


lizes the teaching of different subjects of the curriculum such ° 


as history, geography, arithmetic, science, language, painting, 
music etc. in their mutual correlation. This would give unity 
and correlation to individual’s mental life. 

The teacher should be resourceful -and very well informed 
to establish correlation at their proper place. It will be only 
then that learning of children will be real in their natural 
setting. “Festivities or birthdays of great men can well be the 
Starting point of teaching a certain amount of history to the 
child. Again, a child is using ‘Takli’, he cannot spin, the yarn 
continually breaks. The teacher explains that the hot weather 
is the main reason. He may utilize this occasion to explain the 
different aspects of weather...... While learning carpentry, the 
child will be told something about the various kinds of timber 
and about the places from where they come from. He will 
thus begin to have knowledge of geography. 
tools he will learn something about their mech 
draw the models of these tools and thus acquire 
of arithmetic and geometry.”? From the psychological point 


of view, education, through correlation with the craft, main- 


tains a balance between the intellectual and practical phases of 
experience. 


While using the 
anism. He may 
some knowledge 
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` (4) Psychological basis of Basic Education. Education in 
order to be efficacious must cater to the varying aptitudes and 
interests of children. It will be only then that the children 
will be able to make the best of their educational opportunities, 
and develop their natural dispositions and endowments to 
their full. No two students are alike. They differ in their 
aptitudes, affinities, capacities, and limitations. Basic educa- 
tion caters more effectively to varied talents of children by 
offering them different kinds of work, suited to their taste and 
environment. There may be some who wish to settle down in 
farming and cthers may like to pursue liberal and technical 
professions. Basic education provides fora variety of occupa- 
tions. 

Basic education does not envisage a rigid syllabus. The 
activities which occupy a pivotal position in the organisation 
and conduct of its instruction afford an educationally varied 
kind of activity which establishes a very desired identity bet- 
ween the individual and his physical and social environment. 
It makes the children more self-reliant and creative, and 
it affords more freedom and initiative to the teacher to 
of individual differences existing among 


take cognizance 
brings better adjustment among individuals 


students. This 
and develops social efficiency among them. 

(5) Ideal of Citizenship. It is rightly said that the objective 
of education is not only to turn out good and fully-developed 
individuals, but also socially useful men and women who 
learn to work co-operatively for the common good and welfare. 
Basic education will teach active citizenship to students as a 
part of co-operative living. It will help to found a democratic 
society where students undertake common tasks. The evil of 
social separation of the priviliged and the non-priviliged will 
be removed. For building up a truly democratic society, it is 
essential that mutual understanding anda sense of social con- 
sciousness should be infused among the people. Basic education 
attempts to realize the objective by introducing a common 
productive craft. Zakir Hussain Report rightly said that ‘the 
scheme will have the citizens of the future a keen sense of 
personal worth, dignity, and efficiency and will strengthen in 
them a sense of self-improvement.” In Basic schools by enab- 
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ling the students to make contribution to group enterprise and 
social good self-governing activities on the part of the students 
are encouraged. ‘“‘Through active participation in social 
activities, undertakings and experiences, the child is made 
aware of the purpose of education, which is to establish a 
better society—a democratic society.” Basic education has a 
great moral -basis e. g. non-violence and co-operation. The 
national scheme of basic education aims at providing free and 


compulsory education to all boys and girls between the ages of ' 


6 to 14. Basic system of education is now an accepted pattern 
of education for the primary education of the country. 

(6) The scheme of basic education envisages the adoption 
of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction. The 
mother-tongue will also occupy the first place among the 


languages that will be taught in the school. ‘‘The curriculum 4 


definitely aims at developing national consciousness. The 
direct object of the plan is national society. But this docs not 
imply narrow nationalism or aggressive imperialism,” 
Basic Curriculum 
(1) Craft 
(a) Spinning and Weaving. 
(b) Gardening leading to Agriculture. 
(c) Book Craft including Paper and Cardboard 
leading to Wood and Metal work. 
(d) Leather Work. 
(e) Clay work and Pottery. 
(£) Fisheries. 
(g) Home Craft. 
(2) Mother-Tongue. 
(8) Social Studies. 
(4) Mathematics, 
(5) General Science 
(6) Art including Drawing, Music, and Aesthetics 
generally, 
(1) Hindi. i 
(8) Games and Physical Activities, 
Criticism of the Scheme 
Despite its psychological, sociological, and pedagogical 
advantages, the scheme of basic education has been widely 
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criticized. Even in schools where it is practised, it is worked 
merely mechanically and its educational potentialities are not 
fully exploited. It is found that Basic education is not carried 
out in conformity with the principles and practices which this 
scheme postulates. Even though the critics have not suggested 
any alternative scheme of national education for a vast country 
like India they have strongly attacked the scheme of Basic 
education on the following points :— 

(1) There is more of sentiment than of education in this 
scheme. It has been accepted not on account of its being a 
systematized and educationally well-integrated scheme, but in 
deference to the high esteem, which the nation holds to its 
founder, Mahatma Gandhi. There are too many inter- 
pretations of Basic education and this has worked against 
its wide adoption. In some States like Uttar Pradesh 
‘productivity is deliberately understressed and neglected, and 
they say that the alternative to productive activity is creative 
activity. The challenge to the concept of productive work 
both as an educational fattor and as an economic factor has 
tended to dilute the concept and practice of Basic education. 
Even the balance and gently reasoned elucidation of what is 
Basic education recently issued on behalf of the Basic Educa- 
tion Standing Committee and approved by The Central 
Advisory Board of Education was not acceptable without 
reservation in these two States (West Bengal and Uttar 
Pradesh).! The Report of the Assessment Committee on 
Basic Education rightly stresses that ‘the fundamental charac- 
teristics and values of Basic education should be defined and 
elucidated’. 

(2) Again, Basic education has been criticized because it is 
not possible to teach each and every subject through the craft. 
Basic education envisages the study of different subjects through 
the agency of a central craft. It also visualizes that by means 
ofstablishing proper correlation all subjects can be taught 
through the activity provided by this central craft. In actual 
practice it is neither possible nor educationally expedient. 


1 Ministry of Education and Scientific Research : Basic Edu- 
cation in India (1957), p. 7. 
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If this would be attempted the knowledge of a A 
different subjects would be scrappy and fragmentary. twi 
have many gaps. There is need of a certain amount o! 
formal education to cover these gaps and establish proper 
links between different subjects. i 

(3) Basic education needs teachers who are able ane 
are professionally qualified. The teachers of the requisite 
qualifications and those who may be earnest for their work are 
not available to man our basic schools. This has mainly stood 
in the way of such schools functioning efficiently. ‘The 
majority of teachers in basic schools are those who have had 
teacher’s training in the older methods and then had only a 
few months re-training in Basic education. | Such teachers can 
hardly be expected to become good basic teachers.’ Such 


teachers should acquire proficiency in different crafts and also + 


inthe technique of correlation. At present the correlation 
between the craft and other subjects is merely formal and 
haphazard. Very often craft-work is carried as a separate 
process. It does not grow out of the particular lessons. 

(4) The State Education Departments do not show suffi- 
cient awareness and a sense of urgency to popularise the scheme 
of Basic education. ‘Officials of the Education Departments, 
specially at the higher level, who control the administration, 
personnel, policies, and finances of the small Basic education 
sector are often, though not always, persons who have no 
understanding, faith, or training in Basic Education.’! 

(5) Basic schools continue to be located in buildings which 
are unhygienic and where proper facilities and equipment are 
not available to practise Basic education in confo 


rmity with its 
accepted methodology and technique. 


Basic schools require 
more space for craft work, more storage facilities, 


gardening land. Raw materials should be made available to 
Basic schools in abundance and in time. 


Basic education is the last and 
the Father of our Nation. 
and innate love for the chil 


and some 


perhaps the greatest gift of 
It is also the expression of his deep 
d, so that it may be allowed freedom 


t Ministry of Education and Sc 


t ientific Research : Report of 
the Assessment Committee on Basic Education, p. 21. 
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‘and opportunity to grow in fulfilment of its own genius. The 
future of Basic education will depend on the efficiency of the 
personnel, who have ultimately to man basic schools. For its 
success, a more flexible and adaptable approach is needed. 
There is nothing wrong in the concept of Basic education. 
But the practice of Basic education lags far behind its theory. 
To ensure harmony between its theoretical idealism and 
practical functioning, a good deal of experimentation is needed 


in the various aspects of Basic education. 
1. PROJECT METHOD 


The old ideal of education, ‘Knowledge for knowledge 
sake’ is fastly disappearing. This intellectual approach to 
education implies making the child a passive entity in the 
learning process. Knowledge which is not concretely shared 
by the students remains unrationalized. The concepts so learnt 
remain only at the surface and they are not integrated with the 
personality of children. Obviously, through such an approach 
no development or enrichment of the personality of the children 
accrues. Education today is not merely the imparting of ins- 
truction. The main driving force in educational effort now is 
the development of the many-sided personality of the child. 

In project method the school, the. curriculum, and the 
methods of study are considered from the child’s point of view. 
The study, to be effective, must be purposive and the child 
must sce its worthwhileness for himself. In the project method, 


sity of children are stimulated, their atten- 


the interest and curio: 
ion and 


tion is gripped, and this causes greater concentrat 
understanding. The soul-killing monotony of lessons is replaced 
by a self-satisfying sentiment on the part of the students, and 
learning becomes an enjoyable and pleasant experience for 
them. The project method of learning is an activity method 
of study, which exploits the instinctive tendencies of children 
for educational purposes. In order to be gainful, it is essential 
that the subject or the activity should be connected with the 
child’s daily life and it must cater to the satisfaction of some 


instinctive tendency. 
What Project Method implies ? 


‘Project? means something which is ‘project’ or planned. 
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The method signifies some practical purpose. Today it is realised 
by all educators that the most effective and useful learning 
comes from the whole-hearted purposeful activity, and this cons- 
titutes the essence of the method. Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick defines 
a project as ‘a whole-hearted purposeful activity, proceeding in 
a social environment.” According to Stevenson, “‘it is a prob- 
lematic act carried to completion in its natural setting.” Prof. 
Ballard says, “A project is a bit of real life that has been 
imported into the school.” 

The essence of the project method is that ‘children learn a 
thing only if they practise that particular thing. They will 
never learn what they never practise...... They learn what they 
practise with soul, mind, and body.’! The project method is 
a way of using such projects in the kind of learning that arises 
from life and enters into life. It is a way of putting to the best 
use the conditions of effective learning. There may be many 
ways of applying it in practice. It is a method in the broadest 
sense, not a series of devices or a narrow method or a system 


of teaching a single subject such as the story method of 


teaching reading. It is a general way of approach to 
effective learning. Since a child does not learn what he does 
not practise, let us arrange every thing in such a way that he 
will practise the right things and learn them.2 

Principles of Project Method 4 

(1) The fundamental principle which uuderlies the 
project method is ‘carrying the work in the natural background 
of real and ordinary life’. The greatest defect of the present 
content and method of education is that it is far removed from 
the cross-currents of actual life. This isolation from reality 
gives it merely a theoretical bias which has hardly any educa- 
tional value. The bane of our schools is that education impar- 
ted in schools does not help the children to have an enlightened 
view of their immediate environment. They learn different 
subjects without understanding them or without appreciating 
their impact on their own lives. A good school rehearses 
concretely the experiences of wider life. 


The curriculum 


<i. Kilpatrick, William H.: How We Learn, p. 10, 
2? Ibid, p. 76, 
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and methods of teaching cater to child’s interest and 
fulfil his specific needs by exploiting his instinctive tendencies 
for educational purposes. To counteract the limitations of 
present-day curriculum and instructional methods, the project 
method has been conceived. ‘All our education is rooted in 
reality. Reality is in making things and doing things, and to 
do this, certain qualities of mind and character need cultiva- 
tion. The teachers’ problem is to so arrange work and to so 
teach that steady progressive development of these qualities is 
ensured.”! The activity in the school and content of education 
should be essentially connected with the child’s daily life, 
and the child should realize that by learning the subject he 
will be able to achieve some object or purpose according to his 
wishes. 

(2) Again, the project is an act as opposed to mere theory. 
The child no longer remains contented with the theoretical 
memorization of subject matter, but he actually performs what 
he learns. The method therefore implies ‘Jearning by doing’. 
It aims at keeping the child alive both physically and mentally. 
It provides ample and free scope to children’s instinct of mani- 
pulation, construction, collection, and self-assertion. Project 
method therefore postulates the organization of the subject 
matter into units or projects which would create opportunities 
for self-activity on the part of the students.2 So the pupils 
should be provided varied and ample opportunities of work in 
such a way that they will have varied and ample opportu- 
nities for self-expression in speech, writing, collective reading, 
and constructive activities which ‘bring the hand and the mind 
in fruitful co-operation. If the self-activity approach is adopted, 
if there is imagination in planning. work and freedom in its 
execution, the present bookish schools can be transformed into 
‘work schools’ or activity schools, and they can become genuine 


centers of education for the whole personality of the child.’ 


1 Armstrong, Jean M. A. : Projects and their place in Education, 


ih ir t 
2 Report of the Secondary Education Commission (October 1952- 


June 1953), P- 106. 
3 Ibid, 106. 
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(3) The project is not an ordinary kind of performance 
but it is a problematic act, which requires the active exercise 
of mental faculties e. g. reasoning, imagination, assessing, 
calculating, and judging. The work which is thus done is not 
mechanical, but is highly educative and intellectual in 
character, ‘This is also very enriching in experiences. When 
we give pupils merely the finished products of our thinking, we 
stifle their thinking. They just accept and absorb something 
in a passive way. This undermines their integrity. We must, 
therefore, be very careful to avoid merely handing out the 
results of our thinking. Instead, we must make the pupils face 
their own difficult problems and think for themselves until 
they reach a solution. Onlyin that way does learning ade- 
quately enter and remake their lives, for vital thinking springs 
from realexperiences and in turn improves the experiences 
that follow.? 

(4) Again, the project method envisages a whole-hearted 
purposeful activity carried to completion. It implies that no 
educational endeavour can be successful unless the active co- 
operation of the educand is sought in the process of learn- 
ing. Heshould take joy and interest in the work, which is 
only possible when he realizes that the pursuit of the contemp- 
lated activity will be useful to him socially and mentally and 
will give him psychological satisfaction, “We learn to follow 
the ways that succeed and give satisfaction and we learn not 
to follow the ways that fail and give arrogance. We learn best 
what we put our whole souls into, for in such activities the 
satisfaction of doing well is the strongest”’.? It is obvious that 
the activity to be carried out should not be only educationally 
significant but it should be purposeful, fulfilling the need and 
interest of children in which they should be intensely 
interested. ‘This implies that generally they must see clearly 
how the work they are about to do touches their lives and this 


in turn suggests that the settings of most projects will be 
realistic,’’3 j 


: Meee Willian H. : How We Learn, p. 52. 


8 Bramwell, R. D.: Integrated Courses in Social Studies, p. 22 
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(5) Again the setting should be natural. Work carried 
out is true, and not artificial, bookish, and mechanical. The 
gulf between school and life which unfortunately exists at 
present is removed. The student learns thingsina practical 
way and he confronts reality with all his resourcefulness. So 
the projects chosen should be such that they re-establish the 
link between knowledge and life. 

(6) Again the definition of the project clearly implies 
that a project is not an ordinary kind of performance, but it is a 
problematic act. The use of the word ‘problematic’ is signi- 
ficant and suggestive. The carrying out of the project will 
involve the process of planning, reasoning, judging, and inter- 
preting, which are all intellectual processes, leading to the 
development of mental faculties. “The method promotes 
thinking—a process of inquiring, of looking into things, of 
»1 «New difficulties may arise and he shifts his 
he weighs his means and ends, one 


>: 


2 


investigation. 
methods to solve these, 
against the other, and selects his material intelligently. 


(7) It should also be noted that a project must be 
‘carried to completion’. The students should be so stimulated 
to carry on their work that their interest does not begin to wane; 
rather it has the dual aspect—firrst, properly kindled and then 
cleverly sustained. The will to carry the project to the 
logical end will grow of its intrinsic interest and of its direct 
utility to and bearing upon the actual life of the students. 

(8) The project method has primarily a “social basis” 
as it makes the individual self-reliant and ready-witted,’ 
It also teaches him to co-operate with others in times of need. 
This makes the child cultivate ‘social efficiency’, and he 
learns to live co-operatively with others, pursuing common 
tasks. It fosters in him bonds of mutual help, sympathy, 
accommodation, and fellow-feeling. 

(9) Spontaneity, purpose, significance and interest are 
the essential principles which are the hallmarks of this plan 
and on which rests the great educational value of this project. 


1 Dewey, John: Democracy 
Khan, F. B. and Saxena, ) 
lopments, pp. 87-88. 


and Education, p. 173. 
A. S. : Modern Educational Deve- 
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Different Kinds of Projects s 

Projects are of various kinds, but the essential element in 
teaching is the real purpose that the child himself has in 
his work. His whole mind is set to an end.. We have 
observed how essential it is in learning that children and 
adults have a strong mind set. In order to achieve such 
desirable things as strong satisfaction in good activities and 
readiness for them, annoyance at thwarting activities and 
unreadiness for them and also the best sort of attendant learn- 
ing, a strong purpose on the part ofthe learner is absolutely 
necessary. This is the criterian of the project. 

The Projects are classified into four main types :— 

(1) First, there are producers projects, in which the 
learners are purposing to produce something. It may bea 
temporary sand house, a new school building, a university or 
even a world association of nations. ‘You have a producer’s 
project, whenever the mind isset on production. Whenever 
a purposeful activity induces learning, there is project. If one 
of you sets your whole personality on the building up the 
morale of your school, then that for you is a producer’s project, 
for you are directing all your efforts at producing some- 
thing. A project is by no means limited to hand-work or even 
to production.’ 

(2) A second type of project is the consumer’s project. In 
this we learn to consume, use, enjoy, or appreciate. Enjoying 
fireworks, listening to fine music, appreciating classical music, 
seeing beautiful things, are all forms of this kind of project. In 
these cases the purpose is not to produce but to use well what 
others have produced. 

(3) A third type isthe problem project, in which people 
are set on solving a problem or clearing up an intellectual 
difficulty. Problems may grow out of the producer’s project, 
but in that case the idea is to make something while the problem 
project consists entirely of the mental problem. 

(4) In connection with other projects the children often 
feel the need for drill so as to perfect themselves in some 


skill. Ifthey themselves purpose to become 


proficient, then 
we have the fourth 


type, the specific learning project. A 


w 
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person may set out to acquire speed and accuracy in column 
addition.! 

Stages involved in the execution of the Project 

Four stages are directly involved in the execution of a 
project, in which the students must directly involve and partici- 
pate. These stages are (1) purposing, (2) planning, (3) executing, 
and (4) judging. 

(1) Purposing. Before any project is undertaken, the 
students must discuss and decide the purpose of the project. It 
will be on the purpose that their interest will depend. The 
teacher should not dictate to the students, the purpose of a 
particular project, but he should guide them to ensure that 
they do not put a wrong purpose ona project. For this he 
should afford them ample opportunities to discuss. He should 
put to them questions to rationalize their thought to discover the 
steps involved in the execution of the project and to find out 
themselves its educative influence and workability. 

(2) Planning. Once the pupils have decided the 
purpose of a project, they should be made to work out the steps 
which its successful execution will involve. The students should 
plan the project in groups. The planning of the project should 
not be done unilaterally. The students must discuss it. The 
teacher cannot also, wash his -hands completely fromit. He 
should guide the students to plan. The teacher’s suggestions 
will be necessary when the approach of the students is funda- 
mentally faulty or the steps in planning are wrong to doom the 
project toa failure. 

(3) Executing. The execution of the project, when its 
purpose and planning has been clearly set, should be the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the students. The function of the teacher 
should be only that of a sympathetic guide. ‘‘They should 
carry out their plans themselves as far as possible. If the 
teacher does too much, the children will have no opportunity 
for satisfying their natural instinctive tendencies.” K 

(4) Judging. Judging is a very important stage involved 
in the execution of a project. This involves a critical outlook, 


a reasoning attitude, and a sense of appraisal on the part of the 


1 Kilpatrick, William H. : 


How We Learn, pp. 74-75. 
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students. This sharpens their mental faculties and brings them a 
sense of perfection. This step may involve some such ques- 
tions, e.g., What lesson do we learn from this? What con- 
clusions do we draw ? What mistakes have been committed ? 
How far have we realised the objective which we set before 
selves? How can we succeed better next time?  Self-criticism 
on the basis of their experiences is really very educative and 
it greatly develops the personality of children. This judging 
may be specific judging and general judging. 

The Teacher’s Role in the Project Method 

The teacher plays a very significant role in the project 
method of teaching. But his role is not that of a director or a 
dictator. He functions more as a guide who has instinctive 
understanding of the problems and situations of his students. 
He never imposes his opinions on them, but affords them the 
greatest educative freedom to direct and channelize their expe- 
riences for educational purposes. If he were to assume too 
much dominating a role fettering the initiative and incentive of 
students, he would rob the project of its educationally pregnant 
potentialities. The teacher’s role in the method may be out- 
lined as follows :— 

(1) A wise teacher always capitalizes the experience of 
children to further the learning process. He never teaches the 
students, but he causes them to learn fruitfully by affording 
them opportunities for self-learning through the agency of 
purposeful activities. He inspires faith and confidence among 
the pupils and thus leads them to make their contribution 
according to their talents and capacities. 

(2) A good teacher will ensure that the selected project and 
its execution through different stages develop the imagination 
and independence of the students and help them to cultivate 
the quality of determination and concentration. He so plans 
his work and so directs different activities, that learning on the 
part of the students becomes a creative activit 
are intensely interested. 


(3) Kilpatrick rightly remarks that the project method 
requires teachers having much sympathetic understanding of 


their pupils and patience with them. They should also have a 
broad fund of knowledge upon which to draw. 


y in which they 


“The pupils 


- 
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and the teacher are together venturing forth to quest new wis- 
dom. The teacher is the guide to fresh sources of information, 
but he does not hold it all in his mind.” 

(4) The teacher should also ensure that the project method 
does not merely degenerate into a mechanical operation, but 
it should ensure the development of their character which is 
the most essential part of education. He should let students 
have asense of achievement and satisfaction. He should also 
take “children as they are, with their present purposes and 
then greatly widen and improve those purposes, so that they 
may learn to pursue wholesome ends inspite of difficulties and 
hindrances’’.* 

(5) The teacher should also ensure that the knowledge 
which the students gather through a_ project is interpreted into 
meaningful units. The project method is based on the psychologi- 
cal order of teaching and hence the teacher fills the gaps which 
are left while acquiring knowledge on the part of the students. 

(6) The teacher should also see that “through the individual 
and group activities connected with projects a width of social 
experience is gained which should forma sound foundation 
for lifein a community and which is surely one ofthe aims 
in the educational system of the whole world”’.* 

Criteria of Success in Project Teaching 
To assess whether the conceiving and carrying out of 


a project js really educative, the following factors will be 


notable :— 

(1) The quality of the experience. A successful project 
gives educationally rich and stimulating experiences to the 
pupils. The experiences are socially gainful and they reflect 
on the formation of their attitudes and behaviour patterns. 

(2) Purposeful activity. The efficacy of the project will 
be guaranteed if it affords purposeful activities to the pupils in 
which they are genuinely interestd and which keep them keenly 
interested and mentally alert. 

(3) Useful and practicable aim. A good projectis within 


1 Kilpatrick, W. H. : How We Learn, p. 33. 3 7 
2 Armstrong, Jean M. A.: Project and their Place in Education, 


p. 59. 
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the achievement of the pupils. If it hasan element Oa 
this is removable with the help of the teacher. eer 
child learns, gives him satisfaction and is capable of being 
applied in practical life which the student faces at ae ; 

(4) Economy. A good project does not unnecessarily K n 
the resources of the schools, nor the talents ofits scholars, a 
must be capable of yielding maximum of results within the 
ARA a criteria of a good project are that the children 
are purposefully occupied, that their interest is genuine and cl 
assumed, that it affords them possibilities for independence and 
aaa an good procject aims at the teaching of all subjects 
on aie pattern where the subject matter is learnt by a 
diverse educational technique in a correlated fashion. 

Estimate of the Success in different grades 

The project method is difficult to be adopted in the 
primary school. Though the spirit of this method can be brought 
to bear on the teaching of different Subjects, the creative 
work in the right sense of the word is impracticable to be 
realised at this stage. The project method is based on the 
psychological order of teaching, and hence some gaps are always 
left in the knowledge acquired by children. The success of 
this method depends on the nature of responsibility shown by 
the students. The educationally rich potentialities of this method 
are realizable ifthe children are able to think and plan their 
work independettly, if they are able to give their views-and 
if they exercise their judgment. The process involves appli- 
cation of thought, analysis, exercise of intelligence, and a sense 
of appraisal. Obviously, the project method is more useful for 
advanced children of upper middle and high classes, 
it specially suits the clever and bright students. 
a project, the method presupposes a certain amou 
ledge on the part of the students, and therefore, its educational 
utility and flexibility are limited for younger pupils. But in the 
higher classes its usefulness is unquestionable. In the lower 
classes, wherever possible, children may be made to learn facts 
and concepts by  self-observation and self-participation in 
different activities. For them different Projects should be small 
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in span’ and limited in scope, and we should not insist on the 
analytical and too much intellectual process of thought analysis, 
The advantages of the project method at all the stages of 
education are obvious, but at the primary stage its practice is 
to be limited. 

Specimen Project’ 

The Post Office in Full Swing (Infants and Juniors) 

Wherever possible, let the ideas for projects be suggested 
by the children and only on rare occasions concrete suggestions 
should be put forward. It may be necessary first to make 
suggestions, but leave it to the class to talk about possible ideas, 
and then develop the interest aroused. The teacher may help 
in the discussion by bringing out which are the most practicable 
suggestions for the particular class, and which will link best with 


other work. 
Tne Post Office project was commenced after a new boy of 


seven years had come to live at the local Post Office. The 
Post Office had been removed from one cottage to another in 
the village, and whilst the removal was taking effect, this 
naturally aroused interest and comment among the children. 
Twenty-one children of five to eleven years (inclusive) took 
part in this project, which lasted for eight weeks. 

The method of approach and the collection of material and 
apparatus was on the following lines : 

A pillar-box was made out of a large cardboard box 
and painted red. The children noted the details of the village 
pillar-box and three boys of ten years were put in complete 
charge of this. Argument arose as to whether the class pillar- 
box should be the same height, as one boy stated that the youn- 
ger children would have difficulty in posting their letters if it was 
the height of the village pillar-box.——After discussion, it was 
made of convenient height for the five to six-year-old children. 

The next requisite was the counter, made as follows :— 

Place as many desks or tables in long lines and, can be one 
of the children’s fathers, We had a present of some used spared. 
From wire-netting about 18 inches deep. This was curled 


OSEE o 


an M. A : Projects and thier Place in Education, 


1 Armstrong, Je 
pp. 5-21. 
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at each end round a mop handle, fastened firmly to the leg of 
the desk, and the desk was prepared. Bob, whose father was the 
postmaster, pointed out that the wire-netting should be lifted 
about 3 in. above the surface of the “counter”, so that money, 
etc., could be passed underneath. 
Labels and Postage Stamps 
Attach the labels indicating the Savings Bank, or where 
stamps or licences can be bought, or where telegrams must be 
handed in, to the top of the wire-netting, with paper fasteners. 
Dog and Wireless Licences 
The children brought real dog licences and wireless 
licences from home. We took the measurements of these and 
cut others the exact size from green thin paper. With water- 
proof crayons the children wrote the fee charged for the licence 
and copied the headlines. They left a space for the date, and 
the licencee’s name and address in the middle and drew a square 
“in the right-hand bottom corner for the Post Office stamp. 
There was some conjecture as the group making the licences 
discovered that the original ones had all been torn out of a 
book. From the discussion following, one child remembered 
that his father had received a card from the Post Office noti- 
fying him that his wireless licence was due for renewal. 

This led to the next discussion, Everyone knew that the 
Post Office must have a record of all licences which they sold. 
We discussed thoroughly as to how our records could be kept. 
The children had seen me filling our duplicate dinner forms, 
using carbon paper, so that it was suggested (by a six-year-old): 
“Please, Miss, a book like you have with blue paper,” so we 
decided to issue every licence in duplicate by using carbon 
paper, We give one to our customer and file the other. 

Parcel Post 


At least one pair of scales is necessary on the parcels , 


counter. Let the children make up a number of parcels of all 
shapes and sizes. Mark these “Parcel Post” so that the clerk 
will have no difficulty in reckoning the cost of each parcel. 

Put a clerk (to take it in turns) in charge of each section 
behind the counter, and provide each with cardboard money. 
The school rubber stamp, and date stamp, can be used for 
letters, parcels, licences, etc. Arrange desks or tables together, 
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with chairs, for writing tables. Let blotting paper, pens, and 
ink be provided so that the children can sit to write a letter or 
telegram or address an envelope. Let one end of the room be 
marked “Sorting Office”. Here the children are busy as sorting 
clerks, sorting letters addressed to the people in the village. 
Encourage the children to write to their families. 
Stamps 

Quantities of used stamps should be collected and arrang- 
ed in folders according to their value. This is always a thril- 
ling occupation for infants and yound juniors. The letters 
should be posted in the pillar-boxes, which must be cleared at 
the stated times. The letters are taken by the postman to the 
sorting office where, having been sorted out according to 
addresses, they are handed to another postman for delivery. 

Telegrams 

For telegrams we obtained a few sample forms from the 
Post Office. Then an older group measured these forms and 
made others out of plain white paper, copying the large head- 
lines and drawing the spaces for the stamps in black waterproof 
crayon. 

We followed the same procedure with postal orders as with 
licences. We made our own from one or two genuine speci- 
mens, using a very simplified design. Write in capitals the 
words POSTAL ORDER. Write the value of the postal order 
on each side, leave the middle blank ; draw a square in the 
bottom right-hand corner for the date stamp. Not many postal 
orders and licences are required, It is a better plan to renew 
the stock from time to time rather than have a big stock when 
the Post Office is opened. 

Telephone 
The telephone box was made by four boys of eight years, 
out of stiff paper and a box covered with paper. The letters 
were traced and cut out to form the words “Telephone from 
here”. The youngest child of five and a half years produced 
very proudly a miniature toy telephone, complete with movable 
dial for the telephone box. 
Uniforms 
niforms for the postmen and telegraph boys, 


As regards u ; 
pelts that were suitable. 


the children produced many caps, bags or 
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These were mostly bus conductor’s outfits ; so we pasted a piece 
of paper labelled “Postman 19” or “Postman 2” over the badge. 
A farmer provided us witha large bag for the letters and 
parcels collected by the postman, and a smaller bag was brought 
by an older child for the letters taken round by the postman 
who delivered in the village. } 

A large box of cardboard coins was leftin a convenient 
place and was available to children making purchases at the 
Post Office. It was interesting to see which children took 
the exact money, which took a larger coin with the idea of 
getting change. There were some who took insufficient money. 
Do not correct this, but let the children find out mistakes 
themselves, by trying to make their purchases at the counter. 
You will find then that they will come to you for help and 
guidance, and a short class lesson will be the outcome of it, 

You will find that posters can be obtained through the 
National Savings Association, which will give the Post Office 
atmosphere, and brighten up a dull classroom. 

This project has one great advantage : the activities of the 
children engaged in it are so varied that the children never 
seem to grow tired of playing Post Offices. There are always 
letters to be written, postcards and parcels to be sent away, 
stock to be renewed, the pillar-box to be cleared, sorting to be 
done, while the rest of the children not thus occupied are busy 
buying stamps or licences or having parcels weighed, 

A wise teacher sees that the children play in every branch, 
thus enlarging their general knowledge, exercising their 
imagination, and becoming familiar with reckoning up small 
sums of mony and giving change. Here also a definite practical 
application of facts learnt in the arithmetic period, set in 
natural, true-to-life surroundings, ę 

Older Children 
This project could be worked out in gre 
more fully witha senior group eleven to fourt 
possible to-day to buy demonstration telephon 
purposes from the G. P. O. stores, Head Office, 

History and geography can be admi 
again posters obtained showing how the 
remote parts of the empire. 


ater detail and 
een years. It is 
€ sets for school 
London. 

rably included, and 
post is delivered in 
Rouse local interest by getting 
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the postman to come and talk about his round ; if it is not too 
far away, visit the G. P.O. Get the children to correspond 
with children overseas. Working on these lines, the children in 
my school wrote to boys and girls in America, China, and 
Australia-incidentally doing much to promote international 
friendship and understanding. 

We took the Post Office as a centre of interest for six weeks. 
No model of an actual Post Office was made by these older 
children, but very good use was made of a telephone kindly 
loaned by the G.P.O. It was connected with the Head Teacher’s 
room and Staff room. A rota for answering the telephone was 
made out and, instead ofa bell, a red light showed when the 
telephone required answering. The children were taught the 
correct procedure for speaking on the telephone, to speak 
clearly and to take messages, and also to telephone messages 
to the head Teacher. All this was excellent practice in speech 
training and in gaining self-confidence. An H. M.I. was 
very impressed with this and as a result of his suggestions the 
school was installed with a telephone which the fourteen-year- 
olds were encouraged to use. The G. P.O. sent along 
booklets such as ‘‘Post Office Private Communication Service”, 
“The Use of the Telephone”, and booklets explaining the 
automatic system. Two class visits were made, one to the 
General Post Office and the other to the Telephone Exchange. 
Correspondence played an important part in connexion with 
these visits. i 

The school bank which was taken each Monday morning 
developed considerably and was run with the help of a group 
o! children in a business-like manner. The school milk money 
(they being paid weekly); needlework and handwork payments, 
etc., all passed through out hands and a register of payments 
was kept. All money was balanced by the children and taken 
at 11°45 a.m. on Monday morning to be paid into the School 


account at the local Post Office. 


As 80 per cent of these children on leaving school became 


this training in handling money was of much 
and it was interesting to note that out of 
nine found work is some connexion 


shop assistants, 
value to them, 
seventeen school-leavers, 
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with the Post Office, and two boys started work as telegraph 
boys. 
2. THE MONTESSORI METHOD 

The Montessori Method owes its origin to Dr. Maria 
Montessori, who was bern in Italy in 1870. She was born at a 
time when her country was undergoing great political transfor- 
mation and when education was not scientifically conceived 
both in its content and methodology. She was a medical doctor, 
but she soon realized that her work could not be very effective 
so long as the education of children was sadly neglected. In the 
initial stages she turned her attention to the education of handi- 
capped children. By giving them special kind of environment 
and educationally enriching experiences, she secured their 
development. She realized that nothing was radically wrong 
with such children, but their growth was arrested by the faulty 
educational approach towards them. She paid special attention 
to the psychic development of such children. Her initial success 
gave her faith and confidence and this encouraged her to apply 
her new technique in the teaching of normal children. She 
studied experimental psychology and social anthropology in 
order to read properly the various dispositions of children and 
how they reacted on their physical and social environment. She 
believed that advances in science had neither resulted in the 
moral emancipation of the people nor helped to save them from 
the cramping influence of civilization, She deplored ‘that 
children’s growth in spirit had been ignored and she advocated 
that science must be further used to benefit and reinforce 
their inner life which is the real ‘human life’. On the same 
positive lines, science will proceed to direct the development of 
the intelligence, of character, and of those latent creative forces 
which lie hidden in the marvellous embryo of man’s spirit. 


Rousseau’s theory of naturalism exercised a great deal of 


influence on her. Her work had practical bearing in its true edu- 
cational setting as in her time psychology had developed into 
an independent branch of study. To her goes the credit of 
carrying further the psychological movement of Pestalozzi. She 
rightly visualized that mental faculties of young children which, 
if directed on proper lines and if nurtured in proper environ- 
ment, could secure their many-sided development. She says. 
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“The broader the teacher’s scientific culture and practice in 
experiment psychology, the sooner will come for her the 
marvel of unfolding life and her interest in it.” 

Froebel’s theory of symbolism and mystic philosophy was 
too abstract, although he also endeavoured to realize the same 
objective. As compared to this the educational philosophy 
and method of Montessori is simple, but is educationally more 


potential. 

What does Montessori Method imply ? 

The traditional method of education aimed to stuff the 
mind of children with factual information. The children were 
never active participants in the learning process. ‘This method 
mainly concentrated on the mind where there was over-emphasis 
on intellect. There was no practical education in it. There was 
no stress on character building, and education of the emotions 
was practically non-existent. It is obvious that such an 
approach hardly afforded any opportunities for the aesthetic, 
cultural, and emotional development of children. Subject- 
matter got priority over children. In the twentieth century 
education is psychologized, where by self-participating activities 
children are provided situations to develop to the full stature of 
their personality. Now child psychology plays great part in 
the formulation of educational methods, and instruction is 
individualized to cater to individual needs and capacities. To 
day, we teach boys and girls. Formerly subjects were taught 
as ifthe mind was divided into different watertight compart- 
ments, But now it is commonly believed that it is the whole 
child who is to be educated. The Montessori method ‘of 
teaching is one of the reactions against collective teaching of 
children, and it strikes a note of individualism in the system of 
She developed a unique method of education based 
on sense-training of children, and acting in the spirit ofa 
scientist and observer, worked for the development of the child 
without any preconceived ideas. The elaborate system which 
she has evolved for education is truly psychological which is 
to develop the character of children, to give them 
d to enable them to educate 
ng, through the use of hands 


education. 


calculated 
courage to face life situations an 
their creative faculties through doi 
and through making, building, and producing. 
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The Principles underlying the Montessori Method 

(1) Principle of auto-education, She believes that the most 
effective education is what the child learns by his own expe- 
rience according to his deeds in the natural way. In this she is 
similar to Rousseau, but her doctrine of experience is not 
negative but positive, which believes in providing educationally 
stimulating environment to the child to secure his full develop- 
ment. This implies that, while teaching, the teacher should not 
impose his own will or standards upon the child, as this would 
obstruct his spontaneous growth and development. According 
to her, the interference of the teacher should be reduced to the 
minimum and he should be contented to provide proper 
environment to him, warming him up to make the best of the 
opportunities growing out of this environment. She says that 
the child is very happy at his sense of achievement. This is 
what motivates him for further effort. Prizes or punishment do 
not form an integral part of her scheme. The essence of her 
educational philosophy is that the child is responsible for his 
own development. The teacher’s function is to inspire the 
child to respect his own individuality, and if this is done, the 
growth of the same is bound to follow. To implement her 
educational philosophy, she devised a didactic apparatus, which 
itself controls the error which the child may make while using 
it, Each child is allowed to do what pleases him most. When 
he comes to the school he sees different children playing 
different games. He takes to the game which interests him 
most and then takes to another game when he is tired. Thus 
his interest is the guiding force behind his action. The 
children are provided with light chairs, low tables, rugs, laid on 
the floor. The use of the apparatus gives the children diverse 
opportunities of self-learning in the form of trial and error. 
Her technique is directed to secure the physiological and 
psychical development of the child. 

(2) Education through sensory training. Dr, 
believes that training senses of the child i 
the equ canon of the child. Senses are the gateway of knowledge. 
If the different senses of the child are given trainin 
time, the child’s education can be most effective, 
ning the mental horizon of the child 
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s very important for 
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vision this sense training would bring unity between the ‘inter- 
nal world of the child’ and external world outside. The time 
of proper sense training is between 3 to7 years of age and if 
this is neglected at this stage, the growth of children is likely to 
be stunted and unbalanced. This may even result in making 
normal children feeble-minded. “With deficient children the 
exercises had to be confined to those in which the stimuli were 
strongly contrasted ; normal children, can, however, proceed to 
finely graded series.” For her education she has improvised 
didactic material with great ingenuity, “which used with defi- 
cient makes education possible, and used with normal children, 
provokes auto-education”’. Various pieces of didactic appara- 
tus, such as pieces of wood in each of which are to be inserted 
a row of ten small cylinders with varying diametres, or dimen- 
sions of sizes but of the same shape or discs, which the child 
learns to do first by trial or error and then by intelligent grasp 
of the differences in dimensions, have been designed for the 
education of the eye. Similarly, she has improvised a variety of 


material for exercising discrimination in sound, smell, and 


taste. 
(3) Individual Basis of Education. Dr. Montessori believes 
ation can be effective only when it is individualized. 
child should grow to his maximum and 
the teacher should pay individual attention to each. It is only 
then, that education can cater to bring the best out from him 
s talents, dispositions, and capacities. She is 


according to hi 1 c 
opposed to the class as a unit of instrucion. She believed that, 
“the child is a body which grows and a soul which develops”. 


In the class as a unit of teaching the different children are 
made to read the same subject at the same time and at the same 
speed. Dr. Montessori holds that each individual is the unit in 
the process of education and he must be helped to pursue the 
path of learning for himself, receiving only such aid from the 
teacher as is suited to his individual requirements. But her 
doctrine of individualisation must not be unduly stretched, 
otherwise this would ‘suffocate life itself’. The class teacher 
should disintegrate his class as often as possible to afford oppor- 
tunitees to children for individual work and expression but in 
subjects which will entail emotional appeal and inspirational 


that educ 
This implies that every 
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treatment, collective teaching should be adopted to yield 
distinct educational advantage. 

(4) Educative Freedom. Dr. Montessori pleaded that 
maximum freedom must be allowed to the child which is com- 
patible with his interest of education. It is oniy in freedom 
that the child can act naturally and spontaneously, which itself 
will form the basis of his true education—which will involve 
the process of his rationalizing responses to external stimuli. 
An interference imposed on him will stifle his growth. She says, 
“We do not know the consequences of suffocating a spontaneous 
action all the time, when the child is just beginning to be active, 
perhaps we suffocate life itself. Humanity shows itself all its 
intellectual splendour during this tender age, as the sun itself 
at dawn and the flower at the first unfolding of the petals”, 
The child should be free from all restraint and cramping in- 
fluences of authoritarian attitudes which struck awe and fear in 
his mind, in the traditional method of teaching. ‘Freedom 
is not only the right of every individual, but it is also essential 
for his full development. If external restraints are imposed 
upon the child his natural powers will not find a full arid free 
scope for development.” 

(5) Doctrine of rational discipline. She advocates that 
providing liberty to children and giving them ‘educative environ- 
ment’ ‘will make them conscious of their 


mal , responsibilities. 
This responsibility will infuse 


; in them a sense of discipline. 
Dr. Montessori believes that discipline is not imposed from out- 


side but it grows from within. Discipline of the former type is 


repressive and coercive and lasts only as long as the fear for 
penalty is present. True discipline grows from fre 


“When the child is given liberty to act in an atmosphere of 
freedom and the environment is so arranged that childish 
activity can itself find the track of the useful and spend itself 
thereon, discipline is most successful.” It should be remem- 
bered that her conception of discipline is not negative, but it is 
positive and purposive. The freedom given to the child should 
not degenerate into licence. It implies freedom, which is 
conducive ® nurturing and sublimating his latent disposi- 
tions and instincts. Creative activity is the hallmark ee 
freedom, Her educational technique does not envisage any 


edom of action. 
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external restraint, no fixed routine or absolute rigidity, which 
has robbed unfortunately education of its creative and forma- 
tive attributes. The individual has to build up social traits. 
His individual development should not conflict with the good 
of the society. Right discipline, growing from liberty, will give 
him the right perspective. 

(6) Psychological Method of Education. Dr. Montessori 
envisages a psychological method of education which implies 
adopting process of education suiting the stage of the mental 
development of the child. Both, in the choice and treatment 
of subject matter, the concepts and „limitations of children must 
be taken into consideration. Again all the children are not 
equal both in their general ability and also in their specific 
achievements. In the Montessori Method the child is to be 
offered ‘those exercises which correspond to the need of develop- 
ment felt by an organism and if the child’s age has carried 
him past a certain need it is near possible to obtain in its full- 
ness a development which missed its proper moment. The psy- 
chological method of education would also imply that the 
instincts with which different children are endowed should be 
skilfully channelized and directed to educationally significant 
purposes. It is now an accepted principle of educational peda- 
gogy that in the early stages of intellectual education appeal 
must be made through instincts. 

(7) Environment as the basis of Educativn. Dr. Montessori 
that an educationally rich environment will 
go a long way to secure the desired development and growth of 
the child. This environment should not be only suitable but it 
should offer opportunities to children for auto-education. “Give 
the child an environment in which everything is constituted in 
proportion to himself and let him live therein. Then there will 


develop within the child that ‘active life? which has caused so 
He who speaks of liberty in the school ought 
ects—approximately to a scientific 


It is, there- 


has stressed rightly 


many to marvel. 
at the same time to exhibit obj y 
apparatus which will make such liberty possible.” 
fore, very essential that the schools should not be merely places 
of mechanical drudgery but they should give children creative 
joy and instinctive satisfaction. She advocates ‘children’s house’ 
‘as a school which should offer varied opportunities for their 
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self-development through various constructive and manipulative 
activities. The ideal house will bea garden offering open air 
and containing shelters under which children can play and 
sleep. The central room in the building will be used for 
‘intellectual work’. Other rooms like bathroom, a dining room, 
a gymnasium, a room for manual work and restroom can 
be added. 

Her Educational Methodology 

The Montessori Method consists of three parts. The first 
is motor education, the second is sensory education and the 
third is language teaching. , 

Motor education. Motor education implies the children 
working themselves, where they learn to respond intelligently 
to their needs as warranted by the situations prevailing. In 
her Children’s House environment is shaped and moulded for 
educationally significant ends. So, the child through his 
activity learns self-discipline. For disorderly behaviour which 
characterizes the child in the initial Stages, he builds up steadily 
orderly and co-ordinated movements, Any interference in the 
spontaneous movement of the child will retard the growth of 
his personality. Motor education resolves itself and manifests 
itself into the primary movements of everyday life such as 
walking, rising, sitting, and handling objects etc. The child 
is taught how to dress and undress and for this purpose, in the 
didactic apparatus, are devised a number of frames to which are 
attached pieces of cloth and leather. These can be buttoned, 
tied, and hooked together and so on. The whole performance 
on the part of the child is done under the guidance of the 
teacher. The child engages himself in the activity in which he 
is intensely interested. The children imbibe proper habit 
formation and varied skills, which steadily give them mastery 
of their environment and confidence and grace in their actions. 

Management of the household is similarly taught by enab- 
ling them to set the table, to sit, and to rise, to take up, and lay 
down objects. The children take turns in various household 
duties. They come to know how to clean the plates without 
breaking them and without making any awkward noise. They 
are also led to wash their faces, polish their shoes, brush the 
carpets, and polish the metal ware. For handwork there are 
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varieties of clay modelling, making of tiles and bricks. 
Rhythmic exercises are taught by making the children walk 
straight in a line and balance themselves properly. All these 
operations help the children to satisfy their instinct of self- 
assertion and the experiences so gained are both purposeful 
and developmental. 

Sensory education. As mentioned earlier, Dr. Montessori 
believes that sense training wisely conducted secures proper 
education. Senses are gateway to the external world. This 
secures happy adjustment between the internal world of the 
child and his external world. 

Various pieces of didactic apparatus have again been devised 
to achieve this purpose e.g. solid pieces of wood in each of which 
are to be inserted a row of ten small cylinders with varying 
diametres or dimensions or size, but of the same shape or 
Learning accrues to the child by trial and error, in 
which he develops keen observation and discrimination by 
observing differences in their sizes and shapes. The teacher 
gives a moral support to the child by constantly guiding him. 
The desire of the child to fit the right cylinder in the right hole 
sustains his interest. These exercises are followed by ten 
wooden cubes whose sides diminish from ten centimetres 
to one centimetre intended to be built into a tower, ten 


venty centimetres long but the square 


brown wooden prisms, tv 
section diminishing from 10 centimetres a side to be arranged 


ina graded order and ten green rods of the same square 
section of 4 centimetres a side but with length of 10 centimetres 
to 1 to be arranged in order of length. These three sets of 

e designed to train the child’s eye in 


cubes, prism, and rods ar 
the recognition of differences in size between similar objects. 
g 
as follows : 


Other forms of apparatus are 
different weights. 


(1) Small wooden tablets of 
(2) Two boxes, each containing sixty four coloured tablets. 


(3) A chest of drawers containing plane insets. 
(4) Three series ofcards on which are pasted geometrical 


forms in paper. 
(5) A collection of cylindri 
(6) A double series of musical bells ; 


discs, 


cal closed boxes (sounds). 
wooden boards on 
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which are painted the lines used in music; small 
wooden discs for the notes. 

The above apparatus is educationally very useful and it 
greatly develops the critical faculties of children, by making 
them more discriminating and observant in attitude. The 
child is first attracted to three solid pieces of wood in each of 
which are inserted a row of ten small cylinders with a small 
button for handling. In the first piece of wood the cylinders 
are of the same height but of varying diameters. In the second, 
dimensions of different cylinders vary, but in the third, the 
cylinders vary in height, but their diameter is the same, The 
child picks up different cylinders and places them in their 
right places. He corrects himself by trial and error. His 
sense of judgment improves and sense of sight develops. There 
is another kind of apparatus improvised by her. There is a 
small rectangular board, which is divided into two parts, one 
rough, the other smooth. By handling this the child learns to 
appreciate difference between the two surfaces, 


Another striking piece of apparatus isa little box contain- 
ing six drawers. When they are opened we find six square 
wooden frames in each. In each frame there is a large geo- 
metrical figure kept in the centre and provided with a small 
handle. When the geometrical figure is removed the bottom 
is found to have exactly the same form. The geometrical 
figures are arranged, in the drawers according to similarity in 
form i.e. in one drawer there are six circles decreasing in 

In another, six triangles. Another drawer contains 
various figures such as an oval, ellipse, rhombus and so on. 
The easy figures are presented first. By this apparatus, the 


sense of touch and sight is improved and the child imbibes the 
appreciation of proper shapes and forms, 


diameter. 


Madam Montessori points out that the education of the 
senses involves the following processes : 
(1) Recognition of identities, i.e, 


into suitable pairs and inserting solid 
places. 


putting similar objects 
forms into their correct 


(2) Recognition of differences and contrast from 


À a series of 
many objects. 


B 
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(3) Distinguishing between objects that are very much 
like another. 

For teaching music she has improvised yet another special 
apparatus. It consists of a double series of bells forming an 
octave with tones and semitones, which on being struck with 
a little wooden hammer give out sounds corresponding to the 
notes of the music scale. ‘It should be remembered that what 
is implied in the Montessori Method is not that the sense 
organs themselves or the sensory areas in the brain are develop- 
ed. What is trained is actually child’s power of perception or 
interpretation of his senses.”*! 

Language Teaching. Madam Montessori says that a child 
can easily “construct the mechanism of the language and he 
can speak any number of languages, if they are in his environ- 
ment at birth. He begins this work in the darkness of the 
sub-conscious mind and fixes itself permanently.”? The impor- 
tance of the training of the sense of hearing in discriminating 
between sounds is particularly in connection with speech so 
that the children may follow accurately the sounds of articulate 
language. Sensory experiences aid in the teaching of language, 
for example, ‘this is high’, ‘this is big and small’, ‘this is thick’, 
“this is thin’, ‘raise your hand high’. Adjectives of quality aid 
the conceptual capacity of children to fix properly the meaning 
of different words. 

When through different exercises the senses of the child are 
developed he becomes mentally prepared to learn reading, 
wriiting, and arithmetic. The children begin with writing. 
The letters are already cut out from sand paper and they pass 
their fingers over them. The child is made to trace with 
coloured pencils the interior outline of the geometrical figures 
ona piece of paper. This gives him ease in holding and 
managing a pencil and limiting the lengths of the strokes, 
which naturally lends itself to handwriting, either large or 
small, The didactic apparatus for teaching the handwriting 
of alphabetical signs consists of a series of boxes containing 
these signs cut out in sand-paper. The child slowly and 
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accurately touches over the alphabetical signs with the tips of 
the index and middle fingers as though they were writing. The 
teacher pronounces the letter as the child touches the letter. 
The child by mere repetitions retains the visual image of the 
letter. This recognition of words gives equipment to the child 
both in writing and reading. The teaching of writing comes 
before the teaching of reading. In arithmetic, use is made of 
the “long stair’. This consists of ten blocks of length 
varying 1 to 10 decimeters. These works are used in the 
teaching of various combinations in the first four rules. The 
didactic apparatus and its use by the children gives them ideas 
of quantity, graduation, and relationship whose understanding 
helps the teaching of arithmetic. As the sensory perception of 
the children develops from solid objects they are led to appre- 
ciate plane figures represented by mere lines or perceived only 
visually. She does not prescribe rigid time-table, but believes 
in the spontaneous growth of children at their own pace. 

Teacher’s Role in Montessori Method 

The teacher plays a significant role in the Montessori 
Method. In fact, it is true to say that the success of the 
Montessori Method depends on the teacher and the spirit with 
which he or she undertakes the work, 

The essential quality of the teacher to operate her plan of 
education is that the teacher should not interfere while the 
children work or they are busy in their different activities. She 
should not be a dictator but she should be a sympathetic guide 
having instinctive understanding of the needs and difficulties 
of children. She should allow them maximum educative 
freedom which should secure their intrinsie and spontaneous 
growth, Robert R. Rusk rightly says, ‘The Montessori 
Method necessitates the employment of teachers who are 
possessed of a training in child psychology and in its applica- 
tion to young children”. The teacher should still be endowed 
with sturdy commonsense when to interfere and when to 
guide. The teacher should be patient, loving children, and 
identifying herself completely with children. The psychic 
growth of children can only be achieved when the teacher is 
herself well-conversant with the methods of experimental 
psychology. This is precisely why Dr. Montessori prefers to 
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call the teacher a directoress. The role of the teacher is 
thus idealized in her method. “‘Instead of felicity of speech 
she has to acquire the power of silence ; instead of teaching she 
has to observe; instead of the proud dignity of one who claims 
to be infallible, she assumes the venture of humility.” The 
teacher should make consistent efforts to provide educationally 
stimulating environment which should bring children relief 
and satisfation. The children should work with full freedom 
without any external inhibitions which may kill initiative. The 
teacher should individualize her instruction. 

The teacher should neither be rigid nor dogmatic in her 
approach. She should enable the children to cultivate a 
sense of real discipline which should grow from within and not 
imposed from outside by the fear of teacher’s authority. “In 
the Children’s House she remarks, *‘The old-time teacher who 
wore herself out in maintaining the discipline of immobility 
and who wasied her breath in loud and continual discourses 
has disappeared.” Dr. Montessori has liberated the child as a 
social being. She approaches the child with love and devotion, 
she can feel her inner needs. Dr. Montessori wanted the 
teacher to be active, vigilant, and constantly observing. The 
teacher should possess equipment and qualities to accomplish 
the main principles and technique of her method. She said, 
“The teacher should be filled with mystic ardour and should 
carry her perfection into the beautiful workroom of a class- 
room, peopled with little children.” 

Value of her Method 

The value and educational significance of the method of 
Dr. Montessori Method is evident from the principles 
which characterise her educational approach and method. 
Dr. Montessori was destined to rank among the educational 


immortals. She has made great contribution to the theory and 


practice of her schools. ; aie 
(1) In her Method she has “established a scientific peda- 


gogy totally diflerent from the empirical performances of the 
Ronan schools and from the no less empirical performances 
What she asserts is that she has 


of her predecessors in reform. i f à 
observation of children’s 


based her methods on the exact 
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behaviour uuder free conditions.”?! The value of her method is 
that she has’emphasized the scientific conception of education. 
Psychologically, her method is very valuable at it aims to make 
the child an active participant in the learning. process where he 
learns by his experience through trial and error technique. The 
content of education is not formal and unnessarily fact-ridden, 
but the chiid learns in a play-way spirit. Instruction in the 
Montessori Method is both individualized and psycholo- 
gized. The needs and capacities are always kept in the fore. 

(2) Itis true that many ofthe principles of her method 
take their inspiration from Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, 
but yet the details and new orientation given to the method 
bear the stamp of her own imaginativeness and personality. 
She rightly felt that it was educationally unsound to impose 
restraints and inhibitions on the child. This would impede his 
growth and stifle his incentive. The child can rise to the full 
stature of his personality making the best use of his latent 
endownments when he is nurtured in an atmosphere of freedom 
under the guidance of the teacher. She believed in the worth 
and dignity of every individual. 

(3) She gave education a scientific interpretation. 
lieved that sensory experiences are the gateway of knowledge, 
which secure the adjustment of the child with his outward 


world. She believed that-‘‘we should proceed from the training 
of the senses from general notions to 
from abstract thoughts to morality”, 


She be- 


abstract thoughts and 


“The education of the 
senses,” she has asserted, “has as its aim the refinement of the 


differential perception of stimuli by means of repeated exer- 
cises..’ For Montessori the goal of this sort of training “ 
he refines his senses through exercises of attention, 
son and judgment.’? 


is that 


of compari- 
Thus her theory and conception of 
education are highly psychological and practical, 

(4) Another contribution of Dr, Montessori is that she has 
rationalized ‘discipline’. According 


to her, true discipline 
grows from within and not imposed from outside, Discipline 
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accrues from self-control and self-directed activity, which comes 
from the child himself. She believes that breach. of discip- 
line can be ascribed to faulty school situations and instruc- 
tional drudgery. To secure good discipline, method and content 
of instruction should be geared to the needs of children, their 
interest should be kindled, and education should be child- 
centred. 

(5) In the Montessori Method we find that there isa 
happy shifting of emphasis from teaching to learning. The 
child is made to learn by his own experiences and observation. 
The guiding principles of her method as already mentioned 
are joy, freedom, spontaneity, and activity. There should be 
no strain or effort on the education of children. In her method 
they are made to learn naturally. The child is placed under 
such an educationally rich and aesthetically attractive environ- 
ment that he is himself motivated to make self-effort. She 
believes that the process of education should be one of ‘auto- 
education’ or self-direction guided and led -by the intrinsic 
interest of the child and suited to his needs. Learning is most 
effective when it is purposeful for the child and he gets joy and 
satisfaction out of it. ' 

(6), For implementing her educational method she impro- 
vised the didactic apparatus which is simple and adaptable to 
the psychological needs and manipulative tendencies of children. 


In her method she lays stress ‘on the practical life exercises. 


This ensures that the pupils know how to use their muscles. The 
children will not cultivate the art of writing only, but they will 


walk, jump, and do things by themselves. 
These exercises will also afford opportunities to the child to shed 
off his shyness and diffidence. He will acquire self-confidence 
and self-expression. The exercises which are offered to bi 

‘correspond to the need of development felt by the Organism”. 
(7) Her method of teaching writing is a unique contribu- 
tion because Dr. Montessori pays due attention to the muscular 
movements and exercises needed in the process of writing. The 
her for writing and reading are properly 


exercises suggested by 2 e 
graduated Fal correlated with one another. She believed that 
the child should learn the art of writing before he learns the 


art of reading. 


also learn to run, 
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(8) Inher method we find that the role of the teacher is 
very significant. She is not to act in the way as she did in the 
traditional system of education to fret, fume, and dictate 
learning to children as passive entities in the learning process. 
In her method she is the real guide and friend who inspires 
faith in them, who motivates them, guides them when they 
confront any difficulty and leads them to constructive and pur- 
poseful activity, but at the opportune moment. 

John Adams while describing the essential truth of the 
Montessori Method outlines the following distinctive features of 
the method :— 

(1) Avoiding extraneous impulsions to learning. 

(2) Trying to tap some deep springs of spontaneous interest 

in connection with the immediate task. , 

(3) Letting the individual pupil work at the pace proper 
to his talents. 

(4) Directing and controlling his work not by direct 
instructions but by some less personal method (like a 
graded set of apparatus). 

Limitations of her method 

(1) Dr. Montessori Method has been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism on certain specific counts. John Adams says 
that there are certain ‘fatal defects inherent? i 


childhood as the precursor of 
chological fallacy.”? Modern 


of development and need for training. They also do not believe 


‘transfer of training’, except in alike and 
identical situations. 


a general intellectual 
(2) In her meth 
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tales for children on the ground that it would make them day- 
dreamers is unrealistic. She says, “To help children to delight 
in fables and fairy tales because this delight is natural to them 
is like compressing the gums of the babies to prevent the teeth 
from coming out, because it is the characteristic of the babies 
to be toothless.” 

(3) She says that “the child follows the natural develop- 
ment of the human race. In short, such education makes the 
evolution of the individual harmonise with that of humanity.” 
This is too idealistic a view and is not actually borne out by 
the situations in which the child grows. The practice of 
preparing for whole activities by drilling in the elements does 
not bear any relation with the concrete situations of life which 
the child faces. Teaching the children of four and a half years 
to write when they are going to have no use of writing is 
unpurposive. It is equally ungainful to load the minds of 
children between six and eleven with an elaborate know- 
ledge of geometrical facts and relations. So in Montessori 
Method curriculum is not rationally conceived. Why should 
little children be made to take interest in ‘parallelopipeds’, 
‘ellipsoids’, ‘dodecahedons’, ‘the cube of a binominal’?””? 

(4) The Montessori Method neglets literary training. 
“Skill subjects which can be converted into a series of graded 
operations and knowledge subjects with a practical aspect 
predominate. The ‘appreciation subjects which cannot be 
taught in childhood or at any time of life, without some 
intrusion of the teacher’s personality—subjects like history, 
literature, art, and religion—are either passed over altogether 
or are introduced perfunctorily at the tale of some practical 
work,’”? ak, @ ‘aay 

(5) Her conception of the individuality is to a great 
extent biological. The records of height, weight, skull, and 
limbs of each individual, according to her, constitute the 
totality of his individuality. The psychological aspects of 
temperament and character are not taken into consideration. A 

(6) The didactic apparatus devised by Dr. Montessori is 


in fact unique. But it leaves much to the imagination of the 
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child. Its scope is limited to a series of activities. It affords 
no opportunities to the child to express his ideas and to appre- 
ciate different things. In course of time the operation of her 
apparatus becomes an automatic and mechanical operation. 

(7) It neglects group work and does not offer opportunities 
for social interaction. This is essentially individualistic. The 
group and social consciousness of children under the system is 
likely to suffer. . ; 

Dalton Pian 

The Dalton Plan is a system of education which aims to 
individualize instruction, retaining at the same time the ad- 
vantages which accrue from the class as a unit of instruction, 
The system of teaching through class as a unit of instruction 
has some very serious defects. “Every thoughtful teacher has 
long felt that inthe normal class or form system there is a 
serious, if not an insuperable, difficulty of getting into sufficiently 
close touch with the individual pupils to secure adequate results 
of his efforts.”! In the class as a unit of instruction, the content 
and method of study is not geared to the needs and interests of 
children, Consequently no individual training is possible in it. 
In the learning process, the individual students do not actively 
participate. They remain merely passive entities, 
of time-table periods and mechanically devised 
procedures does not lead to the harmonious develo 
faculties of the child, and this tends to kill his interest and makes 
him quite listless and inattentive in the class. The Dalton Plan 
of education was devised to meet such defects successfully. 

The New Education envisages an education which is basi- 
cally individual which stirs his thinking powers and leaves the 
initiative in the hands of the child. But individual instruction 
in these days is economically infeasible. Besides, it runs counter 
to the objective of socialized education, which gives the children 
opportunities to live co-operatively in groups. In recent years, 
there has been brought about a happy compromise between these 
two approaches. This has been done by the Dalton Plan, a system 
of individual education, which can be applied to a larger number 
of students. Sir John Adams has described the Dalton Plan as 


The rigidity 
instructional 
pment of the 


1 John Adams: Educational Movements and Methods, p. 39. 
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the dramatic and systematic breakaway from the class unit 
teaching. 

History of the Plan 

The Dalton Plan was first conceived, planned, and experi- 
mented by Miss Helen Parkhurst in the school of the cripples, 
but later, in the light of the experience so gained, it was tried 
in Dalton, Massachusetts (U. S. A.) in 1920, from which it has 
got its name. Her plan was initially worked upon a group 
of thirty children, widely differing in age. She gave work to 
some and she taught lessons in a group to others. She was 
acquainted with Dr. Montessori’s method. Her plan aims at the 
organization of the school in such a way that the pupils and the 
teachers are able to work to their mutual advantage and the 


inefficiency and wastage of time are reduced to the minimum. 


It requires no change of curriculum and does not contemplate a 
single method for its approach, but it sees the problem of teach- 
ing from the point of view of the individual child. It suits the 
quick and the slow child alike, as both proceed at their own 
pace under the guidance of the teacher. Sometime the Dalton 
Plan is termed as the ‘Laboratory Plan’ because in it the 
student carries his work indefinitely and the classroom can be 
transformed into so many workshops and laboratories, where 
the pupils carry their assignments in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom. The Dalton Plan of education does not visualize a 
rigid approach to educational procedures. Those procedures 
are merely suggestive and they will be tried afier needed 
adaptations emerging out of the peculiar needs of children of 
different localities and also of varying intellectual attainments. 
In her book ‘Educationon Dalton Plan’ Miss Parkhurst 
rightly points out the flexible approach while teaching : “I have 
carefully guarded against the temptations to make my plana 
stereotyped cast-iron thing ready to fit any schoo] anywhere. 
So. long as the principle that animates it is preserved it can be 
modified in practice in accordance with the circumstances of 
the school and the judgment of the staff.” 


Its Chief Features 
(1) The subject rooms are substituted for class rooms. The 
first step in the daltonisation of a school is the abolition of class 
rooms and class teachers are replaced by specialist teachers, 
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(2) The heart and soul of the scheme is based on contracts 
and assignments. The assignments are worked out after dis- 
cussion among the specialists of different subjects. This dis- 
cussion is necessary to properly correlate and standardise the 
claims of various subjects. The course of the entire year is 
worked out and it is divided into monthly and weekly units of 
assignments. The monthly assignments are sub-divided into 
daily units which the student does’ according to his mood and 
convenience. The success or otherwise of the scheme will 
largely depend on the care and efficiency with which the 
assignments are prepared. From year to year assignments 
will improve in the light of the experience. 

(3) On every assignment, helpful notes are given by the 
teacher which give clue to pupils to attack each subject in the 
most effective manner. The assignments also indicate the 
names of the text-books and books of reference to be consulted. 

(+) Each child knows exactly what he has to do and the 
sources which he has to tap and the materials which he has to 
handle. He has to finish his contract within a s 


pecified period. 
The children, however, 


are not bound to adhere to the schedule 
in rigidity. The purpose of the plan isto give full discretion 
to the child to do his work according to his will, in his own 
way, and according to his own speed. 

(5) 
student, 
assignmer 


No extraneous interference mars the progress of the 
He is free to goto different specialists’ rooms to do 
its according to his inclinations. 
properly equipped for different subjects. 
gives him necessary guidance after 
knowing his needs and difficulties. 
study according to his taste 
to finish different assignments 
minds of the pupils, 


Different rooms are 
There the teacher 
observing his progress and 
The freedom to pursue his 
is seldom abused, as the concern 


in time is always present in the 


(6) The pupil’s Progress in each sul 


bject is recorded by 
means of graphs. The teacher has h 


is own graph for showing 
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the Dalton Plan admits instruction through class as a unit of 
instruction. The class is brushed aside only as a teaching unit, 
but not as a unit of organisation. The number of lessons for 
oral discussions or definite class instruction will depend on the 
requirements of different subjects. 

The Role of the Teacher in the Dalton Plan 

(1) In the Dalton plan, the attitude of the teacher com- 
pletely changes. He does not impose himself on the class. His 
lecturing is reduced to the minimum and the students come to 
him for guidance on specific points. The teacher is neither 
excessively authoritarian nor he is indifferent to the needs of 
his pupils. This leads to better relations between the two, 
which ultimately improves the quality of instruction and the 
tone of discipline. 

(2) In the Dalton Plan, the teacher is not a class teacher, 
but he is a specialist of his subject, keeping himself abreast of 
the latest literature and information on the different branches of 
subject. The teacher gives his whole time to the study of the 
subjects in which he is interested. He is expected to do wide 
collateral study in his subject and its correlationship with other 
subjects. This specialised knowledge enables him to kindle 
proper interests among the students and also to cause effective 
learning among them. 

(3) Some people think that the work of the teacher in the 
Dalton Plan becomes very light and easy. This is not true. In 
fact, it becomes more and more responsible and difficult. The 
success of the Dalton Plan will depend on the mental equip- 
ment and intellectual awakening of the teacher. He needs a 
specialized knowledge of the subject matter which is essential 
for preparation of assignments and thorough guidance of the 
students. He has to constantly supervise them, guide them in 
their difficulties, encourage them when they feel diffident, has 
to check their work and has to see that they make steady 


He has to pay special attention to backward pupils 


progress. oul 
He also scrutinizes 


and he is expected to do extensive work. 
their work. 

(4) Another dut € 
to create the pupil’s interest in 
proper academic atmosphere. 


y of the teacher under the Dalton Plan is 
the subject and to build up 
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The Record of Work 

Under the Dalton Plan the teacher is required to maintain 
three kinds of graphs. (a) Instructor’s Laboratory graph, (b) 
Pupil’s graph, (c) House graph. 

(a) Instructor’s Laboratory graph is meant for the use of 
the instructor. Itis hung up in every subject laboratory. It 
records the work which the pupil does. By recording the daily 
progress of their progress, the teacher is able to know their 
strong and weak points. 

(b) Pupils’ graph is filled by the pupils. It records their 
daily progress and the units of work which they finish in 
different subjects. 

(c) House-graph shows the position of the child in relation 
to his whole contract for the month. It is brought up-to-date 
weekly and indicates the quantity of work done, and that to be 
done. 

These graphs should be in triplicate; one is kept in the 
subject room, one is handed over to the pupil, and the third is 
given to the guardian of the pupil. These graphs are very 
helpful to ensure the steady progress of the pupils. By these the 
pupil knows how much progress he has made in each subject 
and how he should devote his time to various subjects in order 
to maintain a uniform progress. The teacher is also able to 
check the work of each individual, a 
tively according to their needs. 


Advantages of the Dalton Plan ` 

(1) The Dalton Plan has been portrayed as “ʻa piece of 
machinery for putting into operation the principle of individual 
work...... * says Miss Parkhurst. 

Dalton Plan individualizes instruction. The student works 
for himself, goes at his own speed, takes the subject of his own 
choice and he drives instinctive pleasure from the job which he 
does. 


nd he guides pupils effec- 


5 > l 
(2) The contract or promise, which the student executes, 


develops in him the sense of initiative, self-respect, and dignity. 
He is stimulated to work by 


nmr the sense of achievement and 
responsibility, 
(3) John Dewey says, 


k ; 
E ‘The object of a democratic educa- 
tion is not merely to make 


an individual an intelligent participa- 
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tor in the life of his immediate group butto bring the various 
groups into such constant interaction that no individual, no 
economic group could presume to live independently of others.” 
The Dalton Plan while securing the many-sided growth of pupils 
also secures their social efficiency, which is brought about by 
group interaction. 

(4) The Dalton Plan does not leave children listless and 
dispensable entities in the learning process. It fosters in them 
‘will’ and ‘incentive’. The child gets the power to face boldly 
the problems of his future life. 

(5) The pupil prepares his own material and he learns to 
handle and make use of different types of books, and he seeks 
knowledge from different sources. 

(6) ‘The Dalton Plan presupposes a good deal of written 
work on the part of the students and, as the time goes on, he 
develops lucid and logical expression. 

(7) In the Dalton Plan, the pupil works with a specific pur- 
His contract is like a project before him, which 
y carried out to successful completion. 
according to his needs spend- 


pose in view. 
has to be satisfactoril 
Consequently, he devotes his time 
ing more time and exerting more to difficult portions. His 
standard of achievements has to be the same in all subjects. 

(8) In the Dalton Plan, the students do not simply memo- 
ments of factual knowledge, but whatever they learn is 
actively shared by them. The silence of the classroom is 
substituted by the creative and educative activity of the students. 
In this method, as mentioned earlier, the teacher does not coach 
in the traditional sense of the word. He does not deal with 
ready-made lumps of knowledge, but he trains the students to 
find out where they can get needed information. This gives 
them real breadth of vision. It provides equal opportunities for 
advancement to dull and bright pupils. 

(9) The Dalton Plan strikes a happy compromise between 
individual and class-teaching methods of instruction. The 
periods of individual work are alternated with brief periods of 
class teaching. This secures both the individual and social 
growth of children. Besides, it brings change in their 
different tasks and prevents the ‘drain? and ‘monotony? of study- 


ing only one single subject. 


rize frag 
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(10) True learning accrues in an atmosphere of freedom 
and naturality. Nothing is effectively learnt if the pupils are 
not adequately interested. The Dalton Plan secures both— 
freedom as well as interest. 

(11) The Dalton Plan enables the students to learn by their 
own efforts. There isno rigid schedule, nor fear complexes 
present among the pupils. The knowledge is self-gained, self- 
investigated, and self-tested. The students are steadily 
to imbibe ‘self discipline’ and ‘dignity of labour’. 

(12) The Plan is an attempt to break down in school 
the antithesis between play and work. By individualizing 
instruction, objective and constructive guidance is possible to 
the students, which keeps them mentally alert, socially affable, 
and instructionally efficient. 

Limitations of the Dalton Plan 

(1) The Dalton Plan presupposes the working of the 
students independently and for themselves. Consequently, it 
throws a great responsibility and burden on them. Therefore, 
it is not practicable for the beginners, whose conceptual powers 
are limited and whose powers of expression are inadequate, 
The minimum age of 8 years proposed for the 
this method may not be acceptable. 

(2) Again, it is inapplicable in lessons which need oral 
work. Therefore it cannot be very successfully adopted in 
language lessons which require a good deal of drill work. J 
teaching conversation, proper pronunciation, 
of words, this plan is hardly helpful. 

(3) Although this plan attempts to secure social efficienc 
of children by occasional group teachi iti y 
nor adequate. Experience has sh 
ledge need formal instruction thr 
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very deceptive. There may be shirkers who may not do work 
themselves but may simply copy it. Again, the output of the 
students in early periods of the submission of units of work 
may be very slow. The children may thus idle away their time, 


_unless assignments are given to them for shorter periods, and 


those too are closely checked. 

(5) In the Dalton Plan, there isa danger of premature 
specialization, which may be educationally unsound or may 
be secured at the cost of the development of the total person- 
ality of the pupils. 

(6) “The first conspicuous limitation in the operation of 
individual instruction is its meagre provision for individual 
differences. The individual differences provided for are those of 
rate of learning. All pupils cover the same ground and in the 
same way, irrespective of differences in ability, taste, interest, and 
The assignments given under the plan are of 
They do not take into view differences 
degrees of individual's attain- 


background.” 
very indirect nature. 
of environments and varying 


ments. 
(7) The want of suitable books is another difficulty in the 


successful adoption of the plan. Books are written for the 
purpose of teaching, rather than to form material for learning. 
Subject matter of books is not arranged according to the psy- 


chology of the students. 


(8) Too much tendency and stress on specialization is 


fraught with the dissociating of one subject from other sub- 
jects of curriculum. Hence it works against the principle of 
correlationship. Introducing specialization at too early an 


age is harmful both physically and mentally. 
(9) All subjects of school curriculum cannot be daltonized, 

In sciences, certain experiments are only to be demonstrated by 
the teachers and it would not be possible to arrange such 
demonstrations by different students. 

Adoption of the Plan in our Schools 

Therefore it is obvious that, although the Dalton Plan 
aims to foster greater sense of responsibility among the children 
and secure more harmonious and intimate relations between 


SaaS 


1 Thayer, V.T. : The Passing of the Recitation, p. 207. 
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the teacher and pupil, yet it suffers from many serious limita- 
tions. This renders its application very difficult 

The language difficulty, 
of buildings 


in its entirety. 
unsuitable textbooks, unsuitability 
» the problem of assignments and th 
preparation, the non-availability of skilled teachers and their 
unsuitable tenure in our educational institutions, the practice of 
external examinations, and the rigidity 
of promotion, are a few of those serious } 
in the way of its complete adoption. 
optionals, the claims of which have to be 
and fixing up the time-table. 
Paucity of money is another 
adequate provision of money there 
standard textbooks nor of well- 


eir scientific 


observed in regulations 
handicaps which stand 
There are too many 
adjusted in instruction 


great difficulty. Without 


cannot be Proper supply of 
illustrated reference books, nor 


The Dalton Plan would be 
day schools unless their whol 
cannot be applied to children 


impracticable in our present- 
€ organisation js changed. It 


before 12 years of age. Again, 
the plan can work successfully if it comes to be a system of self- 


Study mixed with class-teaching, Tt will be dangerous to let 
the children find out themselves ideas underlying the basis of 
vulgar and decimal fractions, When the teacher has made sure 


that students have grasped the fundamental 
give them assignments w 


which they can complete 
with the help of the boo 


ks, but here too assignme 
based on the textbooks used by the students, 


There is a certain amount ofa 
of the plan in subjects like his 


for themselves 
nts should be 


ceptable opinion in favour 


} tory, geography, and social 

studies, but as regards mathematics and science the balance 
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of opinion is undoubtedly against it, 
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the field of education are being tried have invariably borne 
out its educational utility and healthy impact both on the 


students, as well as on the community. 
SUMMARY 


Basic Education. During the past few decades, public 
opinion has been steadily mounting that the traditional 
system of education was defective and that it did not 
satisfactorily meet the challenge of new circumstances. 
The rise of nationalism increased this feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. Education in order to be effective cannot 
remain isolated from the powerful sociai and economic 
forces existing in the society. The system of education 
needed overhauling and a new reorientation. To meet 
this new challenge the system of basic education was 
evolved. 

Traditional System of Education. (1) It was highly cir- 
cumscribed in scope. It was bookish znd theoretical. 
The students were not active participants in the learn- 
ing process. 

2) It did not give any training in character build- 
ing. The emphasis was on imparting mere facts. 

3) It did not foster any vocational attitudes among 
the children and consequently it did not secure the ‘self 
sufficiency’ basis of education. 

(4) Education was neither rational nor useful. It 
made the students neither self-reliant nor seli-support- 
ing. 

(5) English, which was the medium of instruction, 
was a handicap for the students. 

(6) Instruction imparted in the school had no direct 
relationship with the life outside. So it did not give 
proficiency to students to fit in with the environment 
surrounding them. 

(7) There was hardly amy contact between the 
teacher ‘and the taught in this system of education. 

Brief History of Basic Education. (1) In October 1937 a 
conference was held at Wardha under the chairmanship 
of Gandhiji to suggest improvements in the existing 
system of education. 

(2) A committee unge 
Zakir Hussain was appo* 
basic education. 


dex the chairmanship of Dr. 
nted to prepare syllabus in 
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Bon d 
After Gandhiji and the Congress had approve 
gil ae of this scheme an All India Board (Hindus- 
tani Talimi Sangh) was formed to work out in a 
consolidated manner the programme of Basic Education. 


(4) Subsequently a few of the states also appointed 
their own committees to adopt basic education. 


(5) In 1938 the Central Advisory Board of Education 


appointed a committee under the chairmanship of 
Shri B., G. Kher. 


(6) Another committee was formed to consider the 
co-ordination of Basic System and Higher Education. 

(7) In Jan. 1947, a committee to prepare curriculum 
for basic schools was appointed. 

Distinguishing Features of Basic Education. 

(1) Activity centredness. 
tion, education is impa 
productive and creative 
the child learns by doing. 


(2) Vocational basis of Basic Education, The introduction 
of crafts will inculcate among children ‘love of work? 
and ‘dignity of labour’ which in their later lives will 
help them to be self-sufficient, Basic education is 
highly adapted to the social, political, cultural, and 
economic needs of the Indian people. 


(3) Correlation. In Basic education the teaching of 


different subjects is not compartmentalized, Basic 
education secures the co-ordination of the te 


different subjects through some form of activi 
y and cohesion to the 


In the basic system of educa- 
rted through an agency of a 
activity. In Basic Education 


instruction, 


(5) Ideal of Citizenship. Basic educ 
efficiency to students. It teaches t 


ship, which gives them a very happ 
cratic living in a Co-operative c 
does by introducing a common prod 


ation brings social 
hem active citizen- 
y training for demo- 


uctive craft. The 


o all boys 
It is no 
pattern of education, w an accepted 


ommunity, This it’ 
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(6) Mother tongue as the medium of instruction. The scheme 
of Basic education envisages the adoption of the mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction. 


Basic Curriculum. (1) Craft—one of the many crafts 
suiting the locality. 


(2) Mother tongue 

(8) Social Studies 

(4) Mathematics 

(5) General Science 

(6) Art Education 

(7) Hindi 

(8) Games and Physical Activities, 


Criticism of the Scheme. Despite its many psychological, 
sociological, and pedagogical advantages, the scheme of 
Basic education has been greatly criticized. 

(1) There is more of sentiment than of education 
in this scheme. Too many interpretations of Basic 
education have worked against its wide adoption. The’ 
challenge to the concept of productive work both as an 
educational factor and as an economic factor has tended 
to dilute the concept and practice of Basic education. 


(2) It is said that it is not possible to teach each 
and every subject through the craft. Similarly, it is said 
that correlation of the craft with all other subjects 
cannot be established. It leaves many gaps in impart- 
ing of systematized instruction, 


(3) Qualified and proficient teachers to work 
efficiently with this scheme are not available. They 
lack proficiency in different crafts. 

(4) The State Education Departments are apathetic 
to it. 

(5) There is lack of adequate resources and equip- 
ment needed for the successfnl functioning of Basic 
schools. 


There is nothing wrong in the concept of Basic edu- 
cation. The future of Basic education will depend on 
the efficiency of the personnel to man it. 

Project Method. The old idea of education, that the 
child isa passive entity in the learning process, has 
become obsolete. Knowledge imparted thus remains 
only theoretical and does not secure the proper enrich- 
ment of the personality of the child. 


In the Project Method, the school, the curriculum, 
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i from the 

thods of study are considered t 
A of view. Learning, instead of degenerating 
i ia a drudgery becomes a pleasant experience. The pro- 
ince method of learning is an activity method of study, 


which exploits the insitnctive tendencies of children for 
educational purpose. 


What does Project Method imply? The essence of the 
Project Method is that the most effective and useful 
learning comes from the whole-hearted purposeful 
activity undertaken by the students. Dr. W.H. Kilpat- 
rick defines a project as ‘a whole-hearted purposeful 
activity proceeding in a social environment’, Stevenson 
says that “it is a problematic act carried to completion 
in its natural setting”. The Project Method implies 
that a child’ does not learn what he does not practise. 

Principles of Project Method. (1) Work is carried out in the 
natural background of real and ordinary life.. It has a 
practical bias. This method believes that ac 
the school and content of education should 
tially connected with the child’s daily life. 

(2) The project is an act as 
theory. It is learning by doing. 
alive both physically and mentall 
seeks to bring the hand and mind i 


(3) The project is not an ordinary kind of perfor- 
mance, but it is a problematic act which requires the 
active exercise of the mental faculties of the child. ft 
affords rich and Stimulating experiences, 

(4) Project Method envisa 
poseful activit 
no educationa 


tivity in 
be essen- 


opposed to mere 
It keeps the child 
y- Project method 
n close co-operation, 


should be Purposeful, fulfilli 
The Settings 


i d also be natural. Work carried on 
is true and not artificial, 
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(7) Project. must also be carried to completion, 
This will depend on the intrinsic interest of the project 
and also on its utility. 


(8) The project method has a ‘social bias’, It 
enables the child to cultivate social efficiency, where he 
learns to live co-operatively with others. 


(9) Spontaneity, purpose, significance, and interest 
are the other principles on which the project method is 
based. 


Different Kinds of Project. There are four kinds of 
projects :— 


(1) Producer’s projects, in which the learners pro- 
pose to produce something. 


(2) Consumer’s projects, in which we learn some- 
thing to consume, enjoy or appreciate. 

(3) Problem Project in which people are set to solve 
a problem. 

(4) Specific learning project in which drill work is 
involved to acquire skill or proficiency in specific 
direction, 

Stages involved in the Execution of a Project. There are four 
Stages :—(1) Purposing, (2) Planning, (3) Executing 
and (4) Judging. 

The Teacher's Role in Project Method. The teacher plays 
a very significant role in the Project Method of teaching, 
His role is neither of a director nor of a dictator, but is 
ofa sympathetic guide. His dominating role would 
rob the projects of much their educationally pragmatic 
potentialities. His role is as follows :— 

(1) He should capitalize the experience of children 
for educative purposes. He never teaches but always 
causes to learn. He inspires faith and confidence in 
them. , 

(2) He should ensure that the project selected and 
its execution through different stages should develop 
the imagination and independence of children. 

(3) He should understand sympathetically the 
problems and difficulties of children. He should also 
have a broad fund of knowledge upon which to draw. 

(4) He should also see that the project method does 
not degenerate into a mechanical operation. On the 
other hand, it should build up healthy attitudes and 
develop pupils’ character. 
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(5) He should fill the gaps in the knowledge 
acquired by students, 


(6) He should see that the project method gives an 
all-round equipment to the children. The children should 


get wholesome social experiences, which lay a proper 
foundation for community life. 


Criteria for success in Project Teaching. (1) First of all is the 
quality of experience which implies that the project 
should give to pupils educationally rich and stimula- 
ting experiences which build their whole personality. 

(2) Purposeful activity implies that the project 
should fuifil the specific needs and interests of the 
pupil. 

(8) Useful and practical aim of the project implies 
that the project touches the life of the children vitally. 
The children share the experiences relative to this 
objective. 

(4) Economy aspect of the project implies that 
maximum of educationally sound results can be 
realized with the minimum of resources and time. 


(5) Other criteria of a good project are that children 
are purposefully occupied, and that their interest in 
the project is genuine. 


Estimate of its success in different stages. The project method 
is difficult to be adopted in primary grades. No creative 
work, which the method postulates, is possible at this 
grade. As the Project Method is based on the psycholo- 
gical order of teaching, some gaps are always left while 
teaching in the lower classes, At this stage the concep- 
tual capacities of children are limited and their capacity 
to act and think independently is also limited. Project 
Method is more useful for higher classes. The advan- 
tages of the Project Method at all stages of education 


are obvious, but at the primary stage its practice is 
limited, 


Specimen Pr 


gect (Consult pages inside'in the body of 
the chapter), 


The Montessori Method. It owes its origin to Dr. 
Maria Montessori. She pleaded that experimental 
psychology should be used to secure the full develop- 
ment of children. She deplored “that children’s growth 
in spirit had keen ignored and advocated that science 
must be further used to benefit and to reinforce their 
inner life which is the real human life”. She carried 
further the psychological movement of Pestalozzi. 


4 


we 
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What does Montessori Method imply ? The Montessorian 
method of teaching offers a reaction against the 
collective teaching of children. It strikes a note of 
individualism in the system of education based on sense- 
training of children. She pleaded that education in 
order to realize its true objective should be psycholo- 
gical. 

The Principles underlying the Montessori Method. (1) Principle 
of auto-education: It is learning by experience and 
participating in diverse activities ‘which secure the 
growth of the child. 


(2) Education through sense-training. Education means 
the proper training of senses. Senses are the gateway 
of knowledge. This would also secure a harmony bet- 
ween the ‘internal’ world of the child and ‘external’ 
world outside. ` 


(3) In dividual basis of Education. Education should be 
individualized. Individual attention should be paid to 
the child. She is opposed to a class as a unit of instruc- 
tion, Each individual is the unit in the process of 
education and he must be helped to pursue his path of 
learning as-is suited to his individual requirements. 


(4) Educative Freedom. It is only through freedom 
that the child can act spontaneously. Freedom is essen- 
tial to bring out the best in the child. 


(5) * Doctrine of rational discipline. Right discipline is 
not imposed from outside but it grows from within and 
freedom is the essential condition for its cultivation. 
Her conception of discipline is not negative, but it is 
positive. 


(6) Psychological Method of Education. In the education 
of children due regard should be paid to their needs 
and interests. The method and content of education 
should correspond and suit the particular stage of the 
development of the child. It also implies the sublima- 
tion and direction of instincts for educational purposes. 


(7) Environment as the basis of education. According to 
her educationally rich environment will help to secure 
the proper development and growth of children. Envi- 
ronment should give opportunities for auto-education. 
She advocates ‘Children’s House’ for the education of 
children. 


Her Educational Method. The Montessori method 
consists of three parts :— 
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(a) Motor education, (b) Sensory Education, 
(c) Language Teaching. 

Teachers’ Role in Montessori Method. (1) The steacher 
should not interfere while children handle ‘didactic 
apparatus’. : x 

(2) She should be a sympathetic guide. 

(8) She should give maximum educative freedom. 

(4) She shouid be conversant with experimental 
psychology. ; 

(5) She should provide educationally stimulating 
environment to children. 

(6) She should individualize instruction catering to 
individual needs. 


(7) She should encourage true discipline, which 
grows from within. 


(8) She should be active, vigilant, and observing. 


Value of her Method. (1) Her method is based on 
the scientific conception of education where the child is 
an active participant in the learning process, where he 
learns through trial and error. The child learns ina 
playway manner and her curriculum is not unduly 
fact-ridden. The instruction is both individualized and 
psychologized. 


(2) She says that no restraint and inhibition should 
be placed on children, as they would impede their 
growth and stifle their incentive. She believed in the 
worth and dignity of every individual. 


(3) She believed that sensory experiences are the 
gateway of knowledge, which facilitate adjustment of 
the child with the outer world. Her conception of 
education is highly psychological and practical. 


(4) She has rationalized discipline. True discipline 
grows from within and not imposed from outside. To 
secure good discipline method and content of instruc- 


tion are to be suited to the needs and interest of 
children. 


(5) Inher method there is a ha 


ppy shift of empha- 
sis from teaching to 


learning. The child is made to 
learn by his own experiences and observation. She 
believes in the auto-education of children, 


(6) Her didactive a 
ble to the psycholo 
cies of children. 


ve apparatus is simple and adapta- 
gical needs and manipulative tenden- 
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(7) Her method of writing pays due attention to the 
muscular movements and exercises needed in the 
process of writing. Her exercises are graduated and 
correlated. 

(8) In her method the teacher plays the role ofa 
sympathetic guide. 

Limitations of her method. (1) Her theory of transfer 
of training is faulty and is now disproved by the psy- 
chologists. 


(2) An undue stress has been placed on the training 
of senses. This fails to secure the development of the 
total personality of the child. She ignores the needs to 
develop the imagination of the child. 

(3) Her theory that ‘the child follows the natural 
development of the human race’ is too much idealistic 
and unrealistic. 

(4) It neglects literary training of the child. 

(5) Her conception of child’s personality is largely 
biological. The psychological aspects of character and 
temperament are paid scant attention. 


(6) It fails to give opportunities to children to 
express themselves. 


(7) It neglects groupwork and offers no opportuni- 
ties for social interaction. i 


Dalton Plan, The Dalton Plan is a system of educa- 
tion which aims to individualize instruction retaining, 
at the same time, the advantages which accrue from 
the class as a unit of instruction. 


Since— 
(1) Close contacts with individual students are not 
possible, 


(2) Content and method of study are not geared to 
the needs and interest of children, 


Children do not actively participate in the learning 
process, and this does not lead to the harmonious 
development of their faculties. 


Dalton Plan of education was devised to meet out 
successfully such defects. 

History of the Plan. The Dalton Plan was first con- 
ceived, planned, and experimented by Miss Helen 
Parkhurst in the school of cripples. The Dalton Plan 
suits the quick and slow child alike, as both proceed at 
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their own pace under the guidance of teacher. Dalton 
Plan is flexible and admits of easy adaptation. 


Its chief features. (1) The subject rooms are substi- 
tuted for class rooms. 


(2) It is based on contracts and assignments where 
students stipulate to finish their assignments within 
fixed periods. There are monthly, weekly, and daily 
assignments. 


(3) Helpful notes are given by the teacher on the 
assignments. These indicate the name of the textbooks 
and relevant reference books. 


(4) Each child knows exactly what he has to do and 
the sources which he has to tap. 


(5) No extraneous interference mars the progress of 
complete freedom. 


(6) Pupil’s progress in each subject is recorded by 
~ means of graphs. 
(7) It also appreciates and makes occasional use of 
group teaching, The class is brushed aside only asa 
teaching unit but not as a unit of organization. 


The Role of the Teacher in the Dalton Plan. In the Dalton 
Plan, the attitude of the teacher completely changes, 
(1) His lecturing is reduced to the minimum. 


(2) He is neither excessivel 


y authoritarian nor 
indifferent. 


(3) The teacher is not a clas 
specialist of his subject. 
study. 


(4) His work in the Dalton Plan is more ¥elpon: 
sible and difficult. He has to constantly supervise the 


students and guide them. He has to Pay special atten- 
tion to backward pupils. 


(5) He has to create the pupil’ 
up proper academic traditions. 
. The Record Work. 
is required to mainta 


s teacher but he is a 
Ho has to do a wide collateral 


s interest and build 


Under the Dalton Plan the teacher 
in three kinds of graphs : 

(a) Instructor’s Laboratory graph 
(b) Pupil’s graph 

(c) House graph. ‘ 
The graphs are Prepared in triplicate. 


These graphs 
reflect the progress of the pupils and enable the teacher 
to cause effective learning. 
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Advantages of the Dalton Plan. (1) It individualizes 
instruction catering to the needs and interests of 
children. The pupils work at their own speed. 

(2) The contract develops in them a sense of initia- 
tive, self-respect, and dignity. 

(3) It secures the many-sided growth of the pupils 
and also secures their social efficiency. 

(4) It fosters among children ‘will? and incentive 
for work. 

(5) The children are first to do self-study. 


(6) It is followed by a good deal of written work 
which develops their lucid and logical expression. 

(7) In this the pupils work with a specific purpose. 

(8) The students do not simply memorize, but they 
discover facts for themselves. 

(9) It strikes a happy compromise between indivi- 
dual and class-teaching methods of instruction. 


(10) It secures effective learning in an atmosphere 
of freedom and naturality. 


(11) It helps the pupils to learn by their own efforts. 
The knowledge is self-gained and self-tested. 

(12) It breaks down the antithesis between work 
and play. By individualizing instruction, objective and 
constructive guidance of the pupils is possible. 

Limitations of the Dalton Plan. (1) The Dalton Plan 
throws great responsibility on the young pupils, which 
they, on account of their limited conceptional capaci- 
ties and lack of adequate expression, might not be able 
to shoulder. 

(2) Itis inapplicable in lessons which need oral 
work, 

(3) It does not bring adequate social efficiency to 
the pupils. It tends to create individualistic tendencies 
among children. 

(4) The achievement of the pupils is very often 
deceptive. 

(5) There is danger of premature specialization in 
it. 

(6) It makes meagre provision for individual diffe- 
rence. Assignments given are of an indirect nature. 


(7) Lack of suitable textbooks also stands in the 
way of its adoption. 
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(8}; -To much: specialization robs it of the possibili- 
ties of-correlation with other subjects. 

; (9) “All subjects of school curriculum cannot be 
` dåáltonized. 

Adoptiøn”of the Plan in our Schools. The language diffi- 
culty, the unsuitable textbooks, unsuitability of build- 
ings, the problem of assignments and their scientific 
preparation, the non-availibility of skilled and qualified 
teachers and their unstable tenurein our educational 
institutions, the practice of external examinations and 
dignity prescribed for promotion have all stood in the 


way of its adoption in entirety. It cannot be applied to 
children þefore 12 years of age. 


ry 
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Chapter 15 


Introduction 

The aim of education is not merely individualistic which 
implies the growth of the individual at the cost of the interests 
of society of which he is an integral part. The purpose of 
education is also to make the individual acquire social efficiency 
so that he is able to live co-operatively and democratically 
in the society, contributing his best to further its progress and 
development. Itis the accepted aim of education to inspire 
patriotism in the minds of the youths so that they take instinc- 
tive pride in the past of their country. and lend their all energies 
to shape or better the present which lays the foundation ofa 
still brighter future. Nationalism and patriotism are indeed 
noble virtues, worthy of cultivation in the impressionable years 
of youth, but the conception of nationalism should neither be 
narrow nor circumscribed. Nationalism should not degenerate 
into nationalistic jingoism. 

Education for Internationalism 

Whereas the social aim of education should foster national- 
ism among the students, too much emphasis on nationalism 
will be dangerous. Through scientific inventions and advances 
in technological knowledge, the whole world has been now 
knit together and the effect of one incident in one country has 
its echo in other countries. Therefore, the social aim of 
education must be designed to create international-mindedness 
among the students. 

“There is no more dangerous maxim in the world of 

today than ‘My Country, right or wrong’. The whole world 
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is now so intimately inter-connected that no nation can or dare 
live alone and the development ofa sense of world citizenship 
has become just as important as that of national citizenship. 
In a very real sense, therefore, patriotism is not enough, and it 
must be supplemented by a lively realization of the fact that 
we are all members of one world and must be prepared, 
mentally and emotionally, to discharge the responsibilities 
which such membership implies.”1 “We need today an 
adjustment of the human conciousness to the nuclear age in 
which we live. It is now conceivable that the human race 
may put anend to itself by nuclear warfare or preparations 
for it. This, ifit happens, will be the result of the failure of 
man’s consciousness to adjust itself to the technological revolu- 
tion.”2 Education in our schools must foster among the 
children a sentiment for international understanding. Our 
children must be alive to the need and urgency that, in our 
growing world, we cannot afford to live in isolation and that 
our present achievements in the domain of science, literature, 
industry, etc. can only bear fruit if different nations of the 
world live in amity and goodwill. ` 

International Tensions 

We are fully conscious of the evils which wars bring in 
their wake. They are the instruments of all-round destruction. 
They fail to solve any problems. Instead, they create more 
complex problems of great magnitude. The disastrous conse- 
quences of First and Second Great Wars are too well known to 
us. They forfeited the material, social, and cultural riches of 
mankind which were assiduously built by centuries of effort 
and struggle. ‘There can neither be health, nor economic 
prosperity nor the leisured pursuit of art and literature and 
culture in a world, that is either plunged in or overshadowed 
by war.” Itis particularly so at the present time when most 
destructive weapons, like the atomic bombs, rockets etc, have 
been invented. ‘These inventions have thrown the greatest 


Report of the Secondary Education Gommission (October 1952-June 
1953), pp. 26-27, 

2 Dra: Radhakrishnan, 

3 Sai laia K. G. : Education Jor International Understanding, 
p- 21. Ñ 
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challenge to the civilized world. If the people of the world 
cannot live in peace and harmony, they will destroy themselves. 
Peace and war have both become one and indivisible—they are 
literally global. The fundamental causes of war are “‘pugna- 
city, intolerance, and exploitation, all arising out of an insensi- 
tiveness to the needs and the welfare of other groups”.? These 
are psychological and moral causes and for their eradication 
education can play a vital role. 

Education can meet the challenge 

Our educational institutions can meet this challenge 
successfully. Young boys and girls in our schools can be 
trained for the ideal of international brotherhood and 
amity. They can be made to develop an attitude of mutual 
respect and appreciation for different countries of the world. 
The attitudes which they will imbibe and cultivate in the 
impressionable periods of their life will live with them for life. 
When they would grow into adulthood they will have breadth 
of vision and catholicity of outlook. They will grow to be 
more tolerant and be filled with a spirit of understanding. How 
this attitude can be fostered in the minds of our students, we 
shall discuss at some later stage. Suffice itis to say here that, 
“we should now try and provide, side by side with our 
social, economic and political organisations, a network of 
educational and cultural agencies inspired by a new humanis- 
tic ideology, which would strengthen the tenuous reaching out 
ofthe human spirit towards a better and co-operative and 
peaceful life’. “The role that education can play in such a 
transformation is of importance. Indeed education would be 
valueless if it were not a continuous process of adjustment to 
changing conditions in a changing world. The problem 
before the teachers of the world, therefore, is how to spread 
correct notions and ideals of human relationship and create 
attitudes of mind, favourable to world understanding and world 
fellowship.—how to create, instead of narrow national minds, 
enlightened international minds attuned to the ideal of human 
unity and capable of appreciating and accepting the-doctrine 


Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Understanding, 
p; 21. 
® Ibid, p. 8. 
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that, over and above the ties of locality and country, there are 
bonds of world citizenship and that transcending the loyalty 
to one’s community or nation, there is a higher loyalty to the 
entire race.”! If the present world is to survive it is imperative 
that we “should build the defences of peace in the minds of 
men”. ‘The key to the salvation of human society, then, lies 
in the re-orientation of the minds of the people ; in other words, 
on the mental endowment and equipment of the nations.’” 
So far in our instruction we have not taken positive steps to 
impart cosmopolitan education to our students which will 
produce in them a sense of world citizenship. In the choice 
of the content of the curriculum and also in its presentation, we 
have not taken pains to give it an international bias. In the 
words of a UNESCO publication, “One of the chief aims of 
education today should be to prepare boys and girls to take an 
active part in the creation of a world society”. 

“For, if anything is certain in this uncertain age, it is that, 
if the present generation of children everywhere is allowed to 
reach the age of full citizenship, deprived in their school days 
of the knowledge on which in maturity an intelligent interest 
in the world affairs can alone be based and being nurtured in 
an attitude of mind and posture of the spirit to make that 
interest eflective, there is no hope for the creation of a world 
society.””? 

Meaning of International Understanding 

(1) International Understanding implies that we should 
give ample consciousness to our children that the world has 
never lived in isolation, that the progress through the centuries, 
which it has made in different walks of life—like social, econo- 
mic, political, and scientific has been largely the result of various 
nation’s contributions. By this, the students are made to 
appreciate the contributions of different cultures, groups of indi- 
viduals. which have helped the advancement of our present-day 
civilization on a global scale. 

(2) International understanding also implies, that there 
is urgent need for different nations of the world to live in 


Masani, R. P. : Education for World Understanding, pp. 2-3. 
id, p. 3. 
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good will and amity. The different countries of the world are 
now so closely knit to each other, that events in one country will 
have their repercussions in another country. If different nations 
of the world live in mutual fear and suspicion, the scientific 
knowledge and inventions cannot be properly harnessed to 
promote the welfare of humanity. On the other hand different 
nations of the world will utilize all their national resources of 
men and money, to prepare for wars and to fight these success- 
fully. There will bea race for increasing and inventing new 
armaments, which have more destructive potentialities. ‘There 
will be power-blocks and military alignments, Its result on 
the peaceful and constructive pursuits of life would be disastrous. 

(3) International undertanding also implies that the 
children should appreciate that there are many countries and 
cultures in the world. Further, they should be alive to the fact 
that each country and culture do something for us and that 
each country can learn from the others about certain aspects of 
life. 

(4) Education for International understanding would 
“help children to understand the pride of all peoples for their 
own group and to develop respect for their feelings. Social 
scientists call this feeling ‘empathy’ and consider it among the 
important attributes to develop”’.1 

(5) Children should be made aware of the fact that small 
countries as well as large ones are important. International 
understanding would include the concept of the importance of 
all nations, large and ‘small. 

The Psycho-Physical Needs of the World Today 

The shifting emphasis of education from nationalism to 
internationalism has become inevitable in the world of today 
with its psycho-physical needs. The impact of scientific inven- 
tions has caused a radical transformation on the lives of the 
people living in different countries of the world. By means of 
inventions like the radio, telephone, wireless, and the television, 
physical barriers which formerly separated different countries 
of the world have been eliminated. The world at present has 
greatly shrunk and we cannot remain unaffected with what 


1 Kenworthy, Leonard S. : Introducing Children to the World, 
p. 136. 
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happens in the different parts of the world. Distance has now 
been annihilated and we have a feeling of oneness with other 
countries. A famine now is a world famine. By technological 
and scientific advances, the interdependence of world has 
become an accepted reality. The world today faces the greatest 
challenge of its either survival or extinction. It is impossible 
for progressive nations of the world to live in isolation, “A 
war starts in Europe and three millions die of famine in Bengal 
and millions more find themselves uprooted from their homes, 
cut off from their normal occupations and deprived of all that 
makes life pleasant, gracious, and meaningful.’*} 

The growing faith of different countries of the world in 
democratic ideals also makes it imperative that we should 
develop in our young people a more dynamic and progressive 
outlook, which implies that different nations of the world should 
live in peace and amity. The people of the world should pool 
out their resources to make this world a better and more gracious 
existence. Differences among different nations should be solved 
by discussion and mutual consultation. There should be no 
resort to war. Wars, whenever and wherever waged, never 
brought any permanent solution of problems. They, in fact, 
formed causes of still more terrible wars subsequently, 

The problem of international understanding as an educ 
tional ideal is all the more vital for our country. It is only 
recently that we emerged as an independent nation from centu- 
ries of servitude. Now we are free to shape our destiny. India 
believes in the doctrine of peaceful co-existence. It has already 
begun to play a conspicuous part in international affairs under 
the inspiring and dynamic leadership of its beloved P 
Minister, Pt. Nehru, 
we are trained for it. Our education must impart internatioy 
understanding, In its curriculum construction, methods and 
techniques of instructions, and extra and co-curricular activities 
organized in our schools, our educational system must overtly 
endeavour to achieve this significant objective of international 
understanding. (The word, ‘education? should not, however, be 
construed in its limited sense here, By “education we are not 
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thinking merely of what goes on in schools and colleges, but of 
the wider network of formative influences, what affect the ideas, 
feelings, and opinions of the people—the press, the platform, 
books, radio, theatre, cinema, religious services, and all other 
means for the diffusion of ideas? and appeal to emotions’’.2 

Education—An effective Agency of International 

Understanding 

Different questions arise in this connection. What 
should be the guiding principles of education so that our child- 
ren should be steadily trained to develop international under- 
standing ? What kind of curriculum should we have in our 


‘schools ? What should be the scope of content and what should 


be the bias of the presentation of content ? What part can the 
teacher play to achieve this objective? What kind of text- 
books should we have to foster this sentiment of international 
understanding among our boys and girls? In the pages that 
follow we shall seek some answers to these questions. 

Principles 

(1) The foremost principle for fostering international 
understanding in our educational system should be to steadily 
enable children to acqiure critical and independent thinking. 
They should be able to reach their rational conclusions after 
weighing the pros and cons of different kinds of statements. This 
appraisal should be as objective as possible unaflecied by perso- 
nal whims and prejudices. This attitude will help children to 
assess truth and reality, discarding loud and tendentious talk. 
K. G. Saiyidain rightly says that education for international 


1 Director General of UNESCO ina message to the Inter- 
national Seminar on the Teaching of Geography held in 
Canada in 1950 said, ‘‘Education—and_ hence the teaching 
of every subject in the school syllabus—is governed by three 
inseparable aims : securing a balance development of the 
personality, fitting the individual into the social life of the 
community and moral outlook. UNESCO’s intention is 
not to lay on educators a forth task distinct from the other 
three but rather to bring the whole of education into its 
threefold aspect, into the service of international under- 
standing”. 

Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Understanding, 
p. 26. 
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understanding implies “that people should be rightly trained 
to think for themselves and that they should regard loyalty to 
truth as more important than any other loyalty in life, whether 
to one’s nation or race or country or community or anything 
elses k z 

(2) That the young people should not be obsessed by a 
sentiment of narrow nationalism which makes them overlook 
the shortcomings of their own country and magnify the defects 
of other contries. For appraising certain particular situations, 
they must give allowance for such factors which conditioned 
such events. They must enter into instinctive syiapathy, with 
different people, living in particular ages. If they think that 
certain things are good for their own country, they should not 
for that reason prescribe them for others. Itis this sense of 
right perspective, which is sorely needed for the rising genera- 
tions. They should learn to act with integrity and conscien- 
tiousness. 

(3) Another principle for fostering international under- 
standing is that young people should neither be superiority 
stung nor they should suffer from inferiority complexes. + If they 
are superiority fstung, they. will become arrogant and self- 


conceited. This will impede their future development, A sense 


of inferiority will, on the other hand, cause frustration and ' 


depression. This will also stifle initiative and rob them of the 
faith and confidence in their own capacities. 

(4) Again, in our schools we should make our children 
realize the growing interdependence of the world. We should 
illustrate by concrete examples, that this interdependence 
among the different countries of the world has become essential 
for their advancement in different walks of life, e. g. education, 
scientific knowledge, technological and scientific. progress, 
economic betterment, and moral and spiritual emancipation 
of mankind. These facts should be brought home to them 
cognitively and affectively. They should feel that their progress 
will suffer by their living ® isolation, 

(5) The youths -of different contries should be afforded 
maximum opportunities to rise to the full stature of their perso- 
nalities. Children who have stunted growth or who suffer from 
fear and too much inferiority complex, can hardly serve 
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national and international interests. A system of balanced 
education for international understanding would imply that 
children in different countries grow with faith in man. They 
should learn to live in co-operation rather than in throat-cut 
competition. They should seek solution of their different 
problems by mutual collaboration and help. Let our children 
imbibe the poignant and personal realization that people living 
in other countries are our brothers and members of one family— 
brotherhood of mankind. Racial prejudices and inequalities 
of caste and creed must give way to work for the redemption 
of mankind. 

(6) Ifwe want that education should work effectively for 
bringing international understanding among different peoples 
and nations of the world, we should cultivate proper values 
among the youths. They should have humanness and psycho- 
logical affinities with the people living in different countries of 
the world. They should develop breadth of vision and catholicity 
of outlook. They should be tolerant, not egoistic or‘too much 
individualistic. ‘They should value the advantage of ‘live and let 
live’, They should have faith‘in the essential unity of mankind, 

All these principles in education to foster international 
understanding among our boys and girls will remain theoretical 
dogmas and ‘utopian idealism’, if they remain merely generalities. 
It is essential that we should take concrete steps to put them 
into practice. _ They can become principles of action—worth 
striving and worth achieving. Not only our young men should 
be theoretically cognizant of the need and efficacy of such princi- 
ples but they should be provided diverse opportunities for doing 
something practical in this direction. “This can be achieved by 
the proper direction and orientation of the entire social, moral, 
and ethical training provided by the school through its curricular 
and extra-curricular activities.”! Let us now examine how curri- 
culum, methods of instruction, and effective role of the 
teacher can consummate this laudable objective. 

Curriculum and International Understanding 
Education for international understanding implies that 


1 Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Understanding, 
p. 33. 
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students should be given right kind of knowledge pertaining 
to different countries of the world. The right type of knowledge 
means that facts in the textbook should be correct and should 
be described in their right setting. In the content of study, 
nothing should be included which should throw these countries to 
ridicule and contempt. The bias in presenting facts should not 
be critical’ merely if they do not see eye to eye with us politically 
or economically. Neither by omission of significant facts or 
insertion of subjective evaluation nor by misrepresentation of 
facts should there be an impression of racial prejudice or 
international disharmony. It does not mean that facts should 
be suppressed, but it does mean that unwarranted twist or 
colouring should not be given to such facts, and that 
these facts should not be described in their nakedness or 
vehemence, torn from their context. In the portrayal of 
different countries, there should be correct emphasis on des- 
cription pertaining tothe people of different countries, their 
ways, their customs, their history, and their general position 
in world history. Much of international discord and tension 
in the different countries of the world is due to lack of proper 
knowledge about these countries. It is through the proper 
choice of content that our children’s minds can be reoriented 
in the direction of peace and international understanding. 

A curriculum in our schools in order to cater to international 
understanding should be such as will help children, 


(1) to learn about the earth as the home of man and 
other living things, 5 

(2) to be introduced to the people of the world with their 
many similarities and their many differences, 

(3) to learn about the many ways of living on this planet 
and some of the reasons for the wide veriety of modes of life, 

(4) to learn about the world as a place of fun and beauty, 

(5) to gain an elementary understanding of the interdepen- 
dence of the people of the world and what can be done to 
promote better relationships, 

(6) tolearn about the division of the world into nations 
and cultures, a few of the values adhered to by different groups 
and some of the problems arising from these divisions—to the 
end that better adjustments can be made in the years ahead, 
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(7) to acquire an elementary knowledge of the major 
religions and value beliefs in the world today, and to learn to 
respect persons whose views difler from their own, 

(8) to know something about the long struggle of man- 
kind to replace conflict with co-operation and to develop a 
desire and the simple skills to participate effectively in building 
a better world.! 

In the primary grades, when the conceptual powers of 
children are limited, it may be rather too much ambitious and 
ifnpracticable to bring home to them the need and urgency of 
international understanding. It will be enough at this stage if 
the teacher concentrates on producing in pupils a happy, 
balanced character, and a sense of curiosity about the world 
around them, In the junior classes we can make a beginning 
for using education as an agency for bringing general notions 
of international understanding. But this should be done in as 
concrete and specific terms as possible. We should encourage 
children at this stage to ‘move outwards from their own experi- 
ence and they should be made to evince interest in simple things 
about children of other lands, such as their food, their clothes 
and their houses, their games, songs, and dances. They should 
read the stories of eminent scientists, religious reformers, and 
other explorers and discoverers who have made contribution to 
the enrichment and prosperity of mankind. In the higher 
classes, critical faculties of the students increase and their power 


of comprehension also shows distinct widening. Many of the 


students may leave schools after the end of this course to enter 
life. There should be greater emphasis on and a distinct bias 
towards international understanding at this stage. 

International understanding through different 

subjects of the curriculum 

The content of study which we impart to our students is 
not an end in itself but isa means to an end. Our education 
is not merely for acquiring factual knowledge. Besides other 
objectives, its significant aim should be to foster international 
understanding among boys and girls of different countries. 


1 Kenworthy, Leonard S. : Introducing Children to the World, 
p- 10. 
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All the subjects in the school curriculum have a social content 
and this can verily illuminate among them national and inter- 
national understanding. 

Literature. Literature, if properly taught can become a 
very effective instrument of fostering international understand- 
ing among the children. Literature emphasizes the humanistic 
spirit, the spirit which permeates whole mankind and which 
binds humanity into a common fraternal bond. Literature 
expounds those universal values which are not limited 
by narrow bounds of particular countries. It represents 
experiences of the race which have great commonalty. ‘Truc 
literature gives us insight into the basic fabric of society. This 
knowledge and appreciation are highly useful and congenial to 
foster a cosmopolitan outlook among the young. 

Art, too, is like literature, and is universal in appeal and 
depiction. ‘It expresses the noble and creative urges of the 
individuals of different countries of the world. ‘The language 
of art is international rather than national. It is not inhibited 
either by distance or racial characteristics. It can traverse 
distance and time and speak to a congenial spirit across the 
ocean and continents as well as across the centuries.” 

The history of modern languages can also help a lot in our 
schools to achieve the laudable objective of fostering inter- 
national understanding. ‘The social purpose of languages and 
the vital part they have to play in the peaceful intercourse of 
the peoples of the world require no emphasis. Here perhaps 
with less strain than in any other branch of the curriculum, we 
may harness an academic exercise to the beneficent purposes of 
international understanding. For a language is at once the 
expression of the way of life of the people who speak it as their 
native languages and the means by which people of other 
nations may more surely comprehend the spirit of the society, 
which has evolved it.”1 

History. It has been rightly said that the teaching of 
history should not be narrow in its scope, but it should be 
broad-based and comprehensive. If the study of history is 
restricted merely to the study of Jocal, regional, provincial, and 


1 Strong, C.F. ; Teaching for International Teaching, p. 27. 
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national history, then it will have very baneful and unhealthy 
effects on the minds of the students. “My country right or 
wrong” will be an ideal of blind faith; narrow prejudices, 
fanatic zeal, and irrational patriotism will be its attendants. 
This will make the students partial in their judgment and make 
them extol their country despite its many weaknesses. This 
approach will tend to make them either overestimate the glory 
of their country, or will make them sceptic of other people’s 
achievements. Ifthe curriculum in history and its teaching are 
to be effective enough to foster international understanding, the 
field of history should be wide enough to enable students to 
cultivate a new sentiment based on the new interpretation of 
history. This will keep patriotism within the bounds and will 
inspire students with a cosmopolitan outlook. They will be 
made to recognize that humanity is one and that they cannot 
afford to live in isolation, which will be to their detriment. 
K. G. Saiyidain while talking about ‘History for the pro- 
motion of Internationalism and Peace’, has said very lucidly 
and poignantly that we should reorient our history teaching 
towards a higher and nobler objective and should bring through 
it re-education of people’s ideas and emotions. For realizing 
this objective, we should observe in the teaching of history, 
the following things : 

(1) While dealing with the history of other countries too 
much stress should not be laid on the political and military 
aspect of history. The emphasis should be to teach history 
of other countries objectively. and with a social and cultural 
bias. 

(2) Teaching of history in our schools should also stress 
the impact of technological and scientific techniques on the lives 
of different countries of the world as to how the world has 
steadily moved towards moral, social, industrial, and economic 
unification. 

(3) While teaching history teachers should explain in 
concrete terms the interdependence of different countries of the 
world, and how much their country “owes to the rest of the 
world for material welfare as well as intellectual and cultural 
progress, how the different countries have contributed to the 
stock of knowledge, ideas, scientific improvement, and the 
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common heritage of literature and art and finally to stress the 
need for world understanding and world community”.? 

(4) Prof. H. A. L. Fisher in his book in the teaching of 
history says, “I should be glad if every child starts history with 
the cave man and early lesson of a simple kind about the Baby- 
lonians, the Egyptians, the Jews and the Arabs, the Greeks and 
the Romans”. In this stage when history is told in a narrative 
form we should select stories of great personalities of the world 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Christ, Mohammed Ali, the Prophet, 
Buddha, Alfred, Lincoln etc. 

(5) Text books in history should be revised and re-written 
from this point of view. The authors, while writing text-books 
in history, should make a positive and constructive effort to 
inculcate a sentiment of international amity among children of 
different countries. Facts of history should be objectively des- 
cribed without an acrimonious bias. Nothing should figure in 
the content of history text-books which tends to spoil inter- 
national harmony. 

(6) The study of newspapers and historical journals may 
also be encouraged among the students to know about the 
contemporary events and influence. 

(7) The students should be made to know more and more 
of international agencies like the UNO and the UNESCO which 
aim at promoting international amity in the world, “What- 
ever may be the weakness of these institutions, they should be 
viewed as a united and growing system and considered as a 
part of the long series of man’s attempts to develop international 
understanding, to remove the scourge of war, affirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, establish justice, promote social 
progress and ensure freedom and better standards of life for 
all”? 

Geography. The teaching of geography 
eflective means for inculcating international 
among our boys and girls. 
cal facts will 


can also be an 
understanding 
The imparting of mere geographi- 
not be meaningful. Through the teaching of 
geography we should tell our students the situations, and loca- 


Masani, R. P. : Education for World Understanding, p. 43. 


z Quoted from Strong C. F., Teaching, for International Under- 
standing, p. 31. 
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tions of different countries, and how geographical conditions 
have affected their environment and course of history. They 
should. learn the means of communications of different countries, 
their exports and imports, their natural and mineral resources. 
They should be made to appreciate how the exploitation and 
utilization of these resources conduce to their national pros- 
perity. The underlying idea as to how- people in the different 
countries depend for the satisfaction of their needs on different 
countries is a very significant lesson in the teaching of 
geography. This will explain to them the interdependence of 
different countries of the world, which is so essential for leading 
fuller and richer lives. The study of the occupations of the 
people of different countries, their mode of life, their customs, 
their industries, and other allied information will fill children 
with instinctive sympathy with people of these countries and 
will foster in them a bond of affinity. The fact that people all 
over the world face similar problems and they seek similar 
methods for their solution will be very instructive. In the 
teaching of geography, more emphasis should be placed on 
human geography. This will enable children to understand 
why other people are what they are with their limitations and 
powers. ‘Geography if rightly taught can impart pupils a 
friendly disposition for others.” The pupils will learn concretely 
how they depend on others for the enrichment and happiness of 
life. The lesson that we should all live co-operatively 
working for each other, will contribute greatly to the sentiment 
of goodwill among people of different countries. It is rightly 
said, that “geography is a world subject and thus taught from 
the proper standpoint, can do much in preparing the child of 
today for the world citizenship which will be his tomorrow”. 
The new conception of geography is the study of man’s adap- 
tation to his: physical environment. The foundations of modern 
geographical teaching are verily global. “A citizen cannot, 
read a paper, listen to wireless, see a film, entera shop, go 
ona journey, use the telephone, senda telegram or indeed, 
write a letter, without running straight into mass of geographi- 
cal questions. If history tells the story of how these conditions- 
of modern existence came about through the progress of tech 
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nology, geography no less explains their effects on the lives of 
individuals and communities”. 

Civics. As has been explained earlier the children.should 
be gradually given the concept of world citizenship, They 
should steadily transcend their narrow loyalties to their own 
self and country. Their own interests, if these come into 
conflict with the larger interests of the country, should be sub- 
ordinated. Similarly, if the interests of their country conflict 
with the concept of International Peace and Understanding, 
they should be subordinated. The teaching of civics for purposes 
of international understanding will teach the students value 
of adjustments and will enable them to understand the compli- 
cated problems of human relationship more rationally and 
realistically. The teaching of civics will imply the art of living 
which teaches man how to live with one’s fellowmen in peace 
and comfort in the world. But this concept should not be 
taught theoretically or in its traditional form but through 
diverse practical opportunities which can exist in our schools, 

Science. The teaching of science in our schools can also 
play a significant part in inculcating international understand- 
ing among boys and girls. ‘*While science indubitably makes 
possible much of the horror of the modern warfare, it is, at 
the same time responsible for most of the material things we 
enjoy and exert a most beneficent influence on the peaceful 
intercourse of people all over the world.” The study of science 
makes students appreciate how different scientific inventions have 
contributed to the progress of civilization. Science w 
them how, through scientific inventions, rapid means of commu- 
nications have been devised which have added to the sum-total 
of human progress. It is cruel that scientific -inventions have 
been lately used to work to the detriment of mankind. But 
in our schools we should try to teach to the students the positive 
and constructive uses of science outlining its potentialities for 
purposes of peace. Poverty, ill health, and problem of mal- 
nutrition can all be successfully tackled on an internation 

In science teaching, we should help the students to 
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its contribution forthe enrichment of human life. This we 
should do through choosing and describing the achievements 
of great scientists e. g. Copernicus, Galileo, Bacon, Kepler, 
Newton, Dalton, Darwin, Pasteur, Lister, Einstein, Raman, 
Jagdish Chandra Bose etc. etc. The ideal of world citizenship 
should be stressed wherever possible. The facts of science 
will not be in themselves very meaningful for children unless 
they can foster scientific attitude of mind among the pupils. 
Other attitudes of mind which the study of science should 
develop among the pupils are to make them curious and interes- 
ted, wishing to investigate, determined to find the truth, 
critically and scientifically. For this purpose it is necessary to 
adopt an informal approach in the teaching of science. It must 
“help pupil to understand the scientific background of the age in 
which we live and of the material aspects of our way of life’. 

The Role of the Teacher 

Education for fostering international understanding will 
essentially depend on the quality of teachers and the perspective 
which they bring to bear on their work. Ifthe teacher himself 
lacks social efficiency or if he does not possess a breadth of 
vision and a cosmopolitan outlook, or if he is not adequately alive 
to the advantages of directing education for purpose of inter- 
national understanding, it will be impossible to cultivate it 
among our pupils. The teaching of different subjects and the 
organization of varied co-curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties for the purpose of fostering international understanding 
among them can only succeed if his instructional approach and 
mental attitude are pervaded by the spirit of internationalism. 
“He and the curriculum represent two vital formative factors 
for translating the aims and ideals of education into practice.” 

The role of the teacher, for cultivating among his students 
a sense of international understanding may be summarized 
as follows :— 

(1) He should have faith and enthusiasm for the value of 
international understanding and co-operation. He should 
possess the equipment to infuse the same spirit in the minds of 
his students. 


Dy) p. 48. 
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(2) He should realize that his instruction to be effective for 
realizing the objective of international understanding should 
not be merely factual or intellectualized in its treatment, but 
he should teach his subject matter functionally, making the 
students appreciate the unity of mankind and its interdepen- 
dence. 

(3) He should be alive to kindle the interests of pupils to 
know more and more about other lands and their people. An 
attitude of international understanding cannot be imposed 
nor it can be formally or overtly implanted in the minds of the 
pupils. For this the teacher should steadily create in them a 
proper emotional background by which they should clearly 
visualize and feel the urgency, efficacy, and. indispensability 
of international understanding. He should concentrate, while 
teaching, on helping pupils build up proper behaviour patterns, 
and psychological dispositions impressing upon their minds that 
barriers of race, colours, and distance do not really separate 
today the peoples of different countries as do the moral prin- 
ciples such as freedom or slavery. justice or tyranny, co-existence 
or exploitation etc. 

(4) The teacher should ensure that students not only read 
about democracy or internationalism but they also practise it 
in their lives. Children can be encouraged to make penfriends 


in other countries of the world. This free intercourse will 


promote in them a sense of genuine international understand- 
ing. For this an intelligent teacher will press into service 
various day-to-day activities. These activities may include the 
organization and running of UNO and its different specialized 
agencies. The teacher should organise different co- 


neies : curricular 
activities in the school to realize this objective, 


: : This may 
include, besides others, the commemoration of ‘Heroes of Peace’ 


in the schools and dramatizing their life stories and their 
achievements for the advancement of culture and peace, the 
celebration of birthdays of great men and women of 
and nations, and celebration of other interna 
UNO Day, Children’s Armistice Day etc. Mr Saiyidain has 
rightly and feelingly stressed the significant ant A me z 
the teacher in this direction. He should brin en ia e 
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functioning of an educated and peaceful democracy is that 
people should be trained to think for themselves and that they 
should regard loyalty to truth as more important than any 
other loyalty in life, whether to one’s nation or race or country 
or community or anything else.” 

(5) The teacher holds a key position and he verily forms 
the spearhead of any solid advance for using educational 
opportunities for international understanding. For this the 
teachers have to be systematically trained and made mentally 
receptive. Their course of training can achieve coherence only 
to the extent that it is related to a philosophy of education. He 
should avoid indoctrinating the minds of the pupils. He 
should be neither partisan or propagandist, but be impartial 
and highly objective in interpreting or describing facts. 

UNESCO and its role for International Under- 

standing 

The growing consciousness among the nations of the 
world that wars and international tensions are a scourge and 
devitalizing menace to human civilization and all that is 
noble and good in life, led to the formation of UNESCO. 
This laudable organization was the outcome of the enlightened 
leadership and efforts ofa group of scientists, artists, thinkers, 
educationists, and men of culture belonging to more than three 
dozen nations. These distinguished people realized ‘the 
rather obvious truth that peace and international understand- 
ing could not be built up only on the basis of political and 
economic treaties and plans. The prevention of war and the 
establishment of peace is as mach a psychological problem as 
a political problem and itis, therefore, necessary to provide 
an educational, cultural, and psychological background for the 
political and economic organizations that were being set up to 
ensure political and economic security’’.’ These people believed 
that it is only the co-operative human effort which can release 
the proper environment for the progress of art, literature, science 
and culture—which are the rich legacies of all civilized 
nations, 


1 Saiyidain, K. G. : Education for International Understanding, 
p. 124. 
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Its Purpose 

The chief purpose of the United Nations’ Educational 
Scientific Cultural Organisation is found in its Preamble. It 
says ‘Since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed... „the 
wide diffusion of culture and the education of humanity for 
justice and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and 


constitute a sacred duty, which all the nations must fulfil in a 
spirit of mutual assistance and concern 


aai EN a peace, based 
exclusively upon the political and economic arrangements of 
Governments would not be a peace which could secure the 
unanimous lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the 
world andit must, therefore, be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind”. The 
UNESCO believes, that the concept of International Under- 
standing and Peace cannot hang inavacuum. These values 


have to be steadily developed in the minds of the people. The . 


people of the world must imbibe a psychological and mental 
discipline that should make them hate wars and make them 
feel the need and urgency of international good-will and 
collaboration in all fields of life. People whose minds are 
wrongly orientated or indoctrinated cannot feel the logic of 
impulse of this principle. Even international organizations, like 
the UNO, which consistently endeavour to bring peace and 
harmony in the world, are bound to fail, if people at iarge do not 
genuinely believe and have faith in their essential values. The 
UNESCO would provide proper environment for the success of 
UNO. Dr. Radhakrishnan has rightly said, “There is nothing 
national with regard to education. The different countries are 
provinces ofa Common Republic of Culture... «There is no 
such thing as Proletarian Mathematics or Nazi Ch 
Jewish Physics. Culture is international 
politan in its essence and reality.” 


Itis heartening to observe that UNESCO has already 
begun to show its impact on the different people of the world 
who are steadily veering round the view that education and 
culture can be very strong agencies of International Under- 
standing. 
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Its Programme 

(1) Schools are to be encouraged to foster international 
understanding through more contacts among educational 
leaders, research workers, and administrators, improvement of 
curricula, revision of textbooks, and experimental activities in 
teacher-training institutions. 

(2) Wider and better exchange of information for the 
general public would be promoted through publications, radio, 
films, and television, Translation of literary classics and 
significant contemporary works would be expanded, as would 
be travelling exhibitions of art in reproduction and the diffusion 
of musical compositions. Libraries and museums would be 
extended and the assistances of youth and adult education 
organizations enlisted. 

(3) UNESCO would assist national organization to 
provide the necessary co-ordination and liaison." 

The effective and successful implementation of its varied 
programme would rest on the willing co-operation of different 
nations of the world, which will be possible if the UNESCO 
represents all the nations of the world on the basis of perfect 
equality. The immediate task of educational and cultural 
rehabilitation of the world and its ultimate objective of promo- 
ting international understanding and good-will is likely to fail 
if the different nations of world are not enthused with the right 
perspective and vision—that each one of them has to make its 
distinct contribution for the consummation of this noble objec- 
tive, on the realization of which will depend the progress and 
the survival of our world. Let us all strive honestly and boldly 
to achieve this end. 


SUMMARY 


Education for International Understanding. The aim of 
education not merely individualistic. The purpose of 
education is to make the individual acquire social effi- 
ciency. Nationalism and patriotism are indeed noble 


1 UNESCO, Proposed Programme and Budget for 1957-58, 
Document $c/5, Corr 1, pp. 49-63 and UNESCO Chronicle, 
Volume II, No. II, Nov. 1956, pp. 330-331. 
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virtues, worthy of cultivation among the youth, but this 


concept of nationalism should neither be narrow nor 
circumscribed. 


Education for Internationalism. Scientific inventions and 
advance of technological knowledge have brought the 
world closer. Socialaim of education aims to create 
international understanding among the pupils. Our 
education must create lively realization among the 
students that they are all members of one world. They 
must be made alive to the need and urgency that in our 
growing world, we cannot afford to live in isolation 
without detriment to individual progress. 


International Tensions. Wars and international ¿tensions 
are great impediments in the way of the progress of 
nations. They are particularly so now, when deadly 
weapons of destruction have been invented.\Today peace 
and war have both become one and indivisible. Educa- 
tion must play a vital role for fostering international 
understanding among different nations if the challenge 
of the new Atomic Age has to be successfully met. 


Education can meet the challenge. Young boys and girls 
in our schools should be trained for the ideal of inter- 
national brotherhood and amity. “The role that educa- 
tion can play in such a transformation is o 
tance.” Indeed education would be valuel 
not a continuous process of adjustmen 
conditions in a changing world. So far in our instruc- 
tion we have not taken positive steps to attune the mind 


of the pupils to the need and ‘desirability of this 
objective. 
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(4) They should be aware that small countries are 
as important as large ones. 


The Psycho-physical Needs of the World Today. The 
impact of scientific inventions has caused a radical 
transformation in the lives of the people. The world at 
present has greatly shrunk and we cannot remain with- 
out being affected with what happens somewhere else. 
Now interdependence of the world has become an 
accepted reality, The problem of international under- 
standing is particularly very vital for India. We cannot 
think or act internationally unless we are trained for it. 
Education must work to foster international under- 
standing. Education includes the press, the platform, 
books, radio, theatre, cinema, religious services etc. 


Education—An effective Agency for International Understanding. 


Its Principles. (1) To develop critical and indepen- 
dent thinking ; to develop capacity for rational thinking 
and corret appraisal. 


(2) Toenable them to function in a non-partisan 
way, neither over-estimating their strengths nor by 
minimizing their weaknesses. 


(3) To make them neither superiority stung nor to 
suffer from inferiority complexes. 


(4) To make them realize the growing inter- 
dependence between different countries. 


(5). To enable them to rise to the full stature of 
their personalities free from fear and inferiority 
complexes. 


All these principles to be effective, must be practised 
in curricular practices of schools. Let children appre- 
ciate their true import in actual life-situations. 


Curriculum and International Understanding. To foster 
international understanding, it is essential that students 
are given right kind of knowledge. Facts should be 
correct and must be objectively presented without 
throwing the people of different countries into ridicule 
and contempt, There should be neither omissions or 
insertions of unwarranted facts, nor their presentation 
or depiction should suffer from personal whims and 
prejudices. In the portrayal of different countries, 
there should be correct emphasis pertaining to the 
people in different countries, their ways, their customs, 
and their history. 
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In the primary grades the teacher should stimulate 
children to know about the people of other coontries. 


In the junior classes, general notions regarding inter- - 


national understanding can be cultivated. The stories 
of eminent scientists and religious reformers who have 
made contribution for the enrichment and betterment 
of the world should be taught to the students. At the 
higher secondary stage the learning of world events 
should be given prominent place and there should be 


an overt bias towards international understanding at 
this stage. 


International Understanding through different subjects of the 
curriculum. 


Literature. Literature emphasizes the humanistic 
bond, the spirit which permeates whole mankind, True 
literature gives us insight into the fabric of the society. 
Art expresses the creative urges of the individuals of 
different countries of the world. The teaching of 
different modern languages would help peaceful 
intercourse among the people of the world. 


History. The teaching of history should not be 
narrow in its scope. It should be broad-based and 
comprehensive. The attitude of ‘My country, right or 
wrong’ will produce very baneful effects. Patriotism 
should be kept within bounds and should bring reorien- 
tation and reduction of people’s ideas and emotions, 
For this— 

(1) Too much stress should not be laid on the politi- 
cal and military aspects of history, but it should be on 
its social and cultural aspects. 

(2) It should brin 


g the impact of technological and 
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on the lives of the people. 
(3) Interdependence of different countries should be 
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Geography. Teaching of geography should be mean- 
ingful and should indicate how geographical condi- 
tions affect other fields of life. There is interde- 
pendence among different countries for the satisfaction 
of their wants. People all over the world face similar 
problems and they seek more or less similar solutions. 
In the teaching of geography more emphasis should be 
laid on the teaching of regional geography. The new 
conception of geography is the study of man’s adaptation 
to his physical environment. 


Civics, Students should be gradually given the con- 
cept of world citizenship. The teaching of civics for 
purposes of international understanding will give the 
students value of adjustment and will enable them to 
understand properly the complicated problems of 
human relationships. Teaching of civics should not be 
direct and didactic. It should be concrete and informal. 


Science. The students should be made to appreciate 
how different scientific inventions have contributed to 
the progress of civilization. In our schools we should 
teach the students its positive and constructive uses, 
outlining its potentialities for purposes of peace, Its 
study should make them critical and scientific in out- 
look. 


The Role of the Teacher. He should have breadth of 
vision and a cosmopolitan outlook. His outlook and 
mental attitude should be pervaded by the spirit of 
internationalism. 

(1) He should have faith in and enthusiasm for the 
value of international understanding. He should infuse 
the same spirit among his pupils. 

(2) Functionally, he should make his pupils appre- 
ciate the unity of mankind and its interdependence. 


(8) He should kindle the interests of students to 
know more and more about other lands and their people. 
For this porpose he should create in them proper 
emotional background. 


(4) He should make them practise the concept of 
democracy and internationalism in their lives. This 
can be done by intelligently organizing the co-curricular 
and extra-curricular activities in schools. 


(5) Teachers,need a special kind of training and 
receptivity to achieve this objective. They should not 
try to indoctrinate the minds of pupils. 
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UNESCO and Its Role. To free mankind from future 
wars, UNESCO was founded so that it might create 
proper educational and psychological climate among 
people of different countries. For realizing this co- 
operative objective, human effort is needed. 


Its Purpose. (1) “Since wars begin in the minds of 
men it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be created.” 


(2) To spread culture and education among different 
nations, 


(3) To work for the moral and intellectual solidarity 
of mankind. 


(4) To help nations imbibe a psychological and men- 


tal discipline that should make them seek co-operation 
of others, 

Its Programme. (1) Schools should work to foster 
international understanding. More contacts among 


éducational leaders, improvement of curricula, revision 
of textbooks etc. are other measures to achieve the 
desired objective. 


(2) Wider and more effective information through 
publications, radio, films and television, translation of 
history classics, extension of libraries and museums, 
should be diffused. 


All nations must co-operate to make this programme 
a success, 


TaN 


Chapter 16 


Curriculum 


Curriculum plays a vital part in determining the aims and 
objectives which our schools endeavour to achieve. It reflects the 
curricular and extra-curricular trends in our institutions—the 
courses of study in different subjects, aims and values which 
these subjects set before themselves to achieve, the methodology 
of teaching and learning aids which the teachers employ while 
teaching the students, and evaluation techniques which they 
adopt. Curriculum is thus a means to realize the educational 
philosophy and objectives and is not an end in itself. Any scienti- 
fically conceived curriculum must respond to the needs ofthe 
society and must train and equip the individuals to develop their 
potentialities to their full, so that they may be able to make 
their contribution to the good and enrichment of the society of 
which they are integral parts. Educationists have called curri- 
culum as the philosophy of education and the schools. ‘The 
pattern and organization of the curriculum will primarily 
determine the efficacy of instruction, its objectives, and its 
relevance to the social and cultural needs of the community”?! 

Definition 

When we talk of the curriculum it should never be con- 
ceived in narrow and circumscribed terms, confined merely to 
the study of the different academic subjects. The old conception 


1 «Curriculum, in its broadest sense, includes the complete 
school environment, involving all the courses, activities 
reading, and associations furnished to the pupils in the 
school.” [Bent Rudyard, K., and Kronenberg Henry H. : 
Principles of Secondary Education, 1955, p. 183] 
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of curriculum was to consider curriculum as merely synonymous 
with courses of study, suggesting only the modicum of factual 
knowledge, which the different subjects sought to give. Its 
nature was obviously sketchy and it was characterized by ver- 
balism. The new conception of curriculum is very broad-based. 
It consists of the totality of experiences that a pupil receives 
through the manifold activities that go on in the school, in the 
classroom, library, laboratories, workshop and play grounds, 
and inthe numerous contacts between the teachers and the 
pupils. It is neither dogmatic nor rigid in its form and 
structure. It is neither uniform nor standardized to conform to 
a prescribed pattern. It is characterized by variety and elasti- 
city and is tailored to the needs of the students at different age 
levels. It gives the students an increasing awareness of the 
environment around them so that they may fit in more efficient- 
ly in the fabric of community-life. It thus secures more integ- 
rated group relations. Munroe says, that “curriculum 
embodies all the experiences which are utilized by the school to 
attain the aims of education”. The curriculum from this point 
of view may include the syllabus which is the detailed statement 
of subject material, the programme which determines the way 
in which material taught is to be interrelated and ordered, and 
to some extent the methodology which determines the way in 
which material is accurately presented in the class-room”.? The 
Secondary Education Commission has also pointed out clearly 
the nature and conception of the desired curriculum : “Jt must 
be clearly understood that, according to the best educational 
thought, curriculum does not mean only the academi 
traditionally taught in the school but it includes totality of 
experiences that a child receives at school. In this sense the 
whole life of the school becomes the curriculum which can 
touch the life ofthe students at all points and help in the 
evolution of a balanced personality.? 

Curriculum is therefore something w 


lifeand the needs of the pupils of different age levels. It 
includes both what they should learn and also how they should 


The Primary School Curriculum : UNE, f 
Abstracts, Feb. 1955, Vol. 2, P. 3. vik 


Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 80 
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learn it. It includes all the experiences that a child undergoes 
under the guidance of school authorities. It is the result of the 
interaction between and among many people ; many influences 
affect its quality and many material conditions affect its 
functioning. 

Its scope 

Curriculum is therefore very comprehensive in its scope. 
It touches all aspects of the life of the pupils—the needs and 
interests of pupils, environment which should be educationally 
congenial to them, ways and manners in which their interests 
can be kindled and warmed up, the procedures and approaches 
which cause effective learning among them, the social efficiency 
of the individuals and how they fit in with the community 
around, It is intimately related with the individual as a mem- 
ber of the society. It embodies the educational philosophy, 
the values which it aims to achieve, the purposes it wants to 
realize and specific goals that it wants to achieve. The empha- 
sis is on the child. In the total education of the child the 
subjects like history, geography, science, and language 
are the tools. They are the means, and, therefore, the children 
must not be made to fit in such courses of study. Children 
should not be subordinated to the curriculum and what it 
prescribes. On the other hand, the process should be 
reversed. The interests of the child and their growth should 
guide the framework of the curriculum, 

Curriculum and Courses of Study 

Courses of study, which relate to different subjects only, 
indicate that framework and amount of knowledge and facts 
which will be imparted to pupils of different age levels. They 
are generally verbal, bookish, and theoretical. But the modern 
conception of curriculum and its scope, as described above, fully 
explains that curriculum is a wider and broader term. Its 
stress is not on memorization and learning facts by rote. The 
emphasis is on the child and the primary consideration is to 
develop his personality to the fullest. It includes all that will 
affect the behaviour pattern of the pupils, how their responses 
could be organized and directed towards desirable modes of 


behaviour. Courses of study are thus a part of tke curriculum,? 


1 Barr, Barton and Brueckner Leo, J. : Supervision, p. 391. 
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We should never think syllabus, or courses of study and curri- 


culum as synonymous terms. Curriculum embraces, besides 


academic courses, co-curricular and extra-curricular activities of 


the pupils, community relationships, work experiences of the 
pupils, and the study of their growing needs and their planning, 
co-ordinating and executing of diverse measures and means to 
satisfy those wants, giving them as high a sense of achievement 
as possible. ‘The understandings, attitudes, and appreciations, 
abilities and skills which pupil needs now in the solution of his 
current problems, turn out to be similar to those which he will 
need later in solving adult problems. Understandings, sttitudes, 
and abilities needed in adult life begin their growth.in nursery 
and are developed through continuing experiences until the 
learner emerges into an adult replaced by a wealth of suggested 
materials and experiences.’*! 

Caswell has very aptly laid down the scope and nature of 
curriculum, According to him “The curriculum is all that goes 
on in the lives of the children, their parents and their teachers, 
The curriculum is made up of everything that surrounds 
the learner in all his working hours. In fact, the curriculum 
has been described as ‘‘the environment in motion,”2 

In India, we have never planned and conceived curriculum 
in its broad sense. Curriculum and syllabus have always been 
taken to be synonymous terms. This has naturally circum- 
scribed the scope and content of education. The emphasis has 
subsequently been on imparting factual knowledge pertaining 
to different subjects. The courses of study prescribed hardly 


1 The curriculum may be defined as all 


1 a the experiences that 

pupils have while under the direction of the school ; it 

includes both classroom activities, work as well as play. 

All such activities should promote the needs and welfare of 
that individual and society. Courses of study may be defined 
as the part of the curriculum which is organized for class- 
room use. They suggest content, procedures, aids, and 
materials for the use and guidance of pupils and adminis- 
trators’. (Walter, Co: ‘How Does Your School Rate’, The 
Nations, 22 : 6, 18-20, Dec. 1938 ; Quoted by Moehlman 
Arthur, B. : op. cit., p. 361. 

2? Caswell, Hollis L. : Curriculum Improvement in Public Schools, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, NiYoypelie: 
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pay any attention to foster among children right attitudes and 
behaviour patterns, which may give students social efficiency 
to live fuller and more gainful lives. No effort is made to culti- 
vate among the pupils knowledge of essential skills and basic 
understandings, which may give them capacity to apply the 
knowledge of learnt facts to new situations. The whole approach 
to education is piece-meal and fragmentary. It is in faet no 
education. At the best, it is instruction, whereby unrelated and 
haphazard facts are stuffed among the pupils, which hardly leave 
any impact on the lives and experiences of the pupils. They 
learn facts in their superficiality under the stress of examinations 
to forget them conveniently when these examinations are over. 
Quality of experience hardly occurs in this scheme of education. 
Syllabi are rigidly laid down, text-books are written in con- 
formity with these syllabi, examinations and promotions of 
students take place on their achievement. Thus education is 
denied its formative basis and creative potentialities. 
Weaknesses of the Present Curriculum 
There is now an increasing awareness that our curriculum 

is defective and full of many weaknesses. There is also no 
doubt that many of the schemes of educational reconstruction 
and instruction have failed to bear fruit on account of the many 
defects of curriculum. Commissions after commissions have 
pointed out the defects, but it is cruel that nothing practical and 
concrete has been done in this direction. Our curriculum has 
failed to achieve the real purposes and goals of education. It 
has neither served the interests of the students nor it has been 
geared to the needs of the community. It is characterized by 
halting reform and confused educational ideology. 

The Secondary Education Commission has outlined the 
following defects of the curriculum :— 

(1) The present curriculum is narrowly conceived. 

(2) Itis bookish and theoretical. 

(3) It is over-crowded without providing rich, significant 
contents. 

(4) It makes inadequate provision for practical and other 
kinds of activities which should reasonably find room in it. 

(5) It does not cater to the various needs and capacities of 
the adolescents, 
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(6) Itis too much dominated by examinations. 

(T) It does not include technical and vocational subjects 
which are necessary fortraining the students to take part in 
the industrial and economic development of the country.} 

Narrow basis of the Curriculum 

As we have said earlier, we have hardly any curriculum 
in our schools. We have only syllabi for different subjects. It 
merely outlines the framework of the content to be imparted 
in different subjects. The content is haphazardly selected with- 
out catering to the interests and needs of children. It 
neither any social relevance for them nor it has any psychologi- 
cal appeal for the children of various age levels. As it is un- 


related to their environment, it cannot make any impact on the 
community life. 


has 


Its main emphasis is on memorization of fac- 
tual content. It does not foster the knowledge of essential skills in 


our pupils, nor does it aim at building up any worthwhile 
and desirable attitudes among them preparing them for healthy 
citizenship. It fails to equip pupils professionally, and does 
not make use of their talents or natural endowments. Its obvious 
result is that it does not bring the pupils self- 
they leave the portals of their institutions, 
them for the university education, 


sufficiency when 
It merely prepares 
Now that the country is free 


A and to reorganise its educa- 
tional systern, our curriculum must also undergo radical trans- 
formation, 


to shape its educational policies 


Bookish character of the curriculum 
The perusal of the prescribed s 


; : r yllabi of different states 
will make it obvious that they 


are excessively bookish. They 
merely postulate sequences of logical studies 


is on imparting knowledge of facts without 
the student appreciation and underst 
involved. Its obvious resultis that 
is unnecessarily strained without his 
Such a half-digested content brings 
or enlargement of sympathies, 
out of the study of such subjects is very meagre and i fia a 
“For such students a narrowly conceived bookish a 


in which emphasis 
bringing home to 
anding of basic concepts 
the memory ofthe child 
understanding the content. 
him no breadth of vision 
The equipment which 


1 Secondary Education Commission, P. 74 
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does obviously provide the right kind of preparation. 
need to participate in various kinds of intellectual and ph 


activities, practical occupations and social experiences, which 
is not possible through the mere study of books”. The curri- 
culum in order to be gainful should secure the development of 
the many-sided personalities of children. It must have graduation 
to suit the needs of different age limits, catering to the entire 
range of the pupil’s interests and capacities— intellectual, physical 
educational, aesthetic, and social. Dr. Zakir Hussain Committee’s 
Report while making recommendations on basic educations also 
pointed out the same defects in more impressive terms. “Today 
when quick and far-reaching changes are reshaping both 
national and international life and making new demands on its 
citizens, the existing system of education continues to function 
listlessly and apart from the real currents of life, unable to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstances. lt is neither respon- 
sive to the realistic element of the present education nor 
inspired by any life-giving and creative ideals.” 

Bulkiness and overcrowding of the curriculum 

The modern curriculum is overcrowded. Many subjects 
have been prescribed for study. The subjects are compart- 
mentalized and they are taught as separate subjects without 
adopting an integrated approach. Different subjects and their 
study do not conform to the conceptual understanding of the 
pupils. There is correlationship neither within the subject 
matter nor with other subjects of the curriculum, The ancient 
Greek curriculum upto the age of l4 years consisted of only 
three subjects—letters, music, aud gymnastics. It is true that the 
connotation of these subjects was very wide, but surely there 
was no multiplicity of subjects. 

Overcrowding of the curriculum is very undesirable and 
many other evils come in its train. ‘It leads to short-circuiting 
of real creative work—notes are dictated instead of being com- 
posed ; important truths are remembered and forgotten ; prac- 
tical work is omitted because it consumes too much of precious 
time; the classroom work becomes formal and joyless, and 


1 Secondary Education Commission's Report, p. 75. 
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confidence is undermined.” The Secondary Education Report 
rightly says that, ‘‘it is desirable in the first instance to reduce 
the multiplicity of subjects as far as possible. It is not often 
realized that the complaint of overcrowding is largely due to 
the multiplicity of subjects, presented as separate entities with- 
out bringing their organic inter-relationship............ > Soin 
framing the curriculum an attempt should be made to see 
whether certain subjects can be grouped in: large organically 
related units dealing with certain broad areas of human know- 
ledge and interest. Thus it is psychologically preferable to 
present subjects catering round the study of the social environ- 
ment and human relations under the comprehensive heading, 
“Social Studies” than teach a number of subjects like history, 
geography, civics, and economics in watertight compartments. 
Similarly the study of physical environment and man’s relations 
with nature can be presented faithfully through a coherent and 
organically related syllabus in “General Science’, To be 
gainful our curriculum must avoid the temptation of including 
everything and crowding the syllabus unnecessarily with the 
chain of unrelated facts. 

Lack of Proper relation with life 

Our curriculum does not provide proper relation with 
life. It reflects neither the resources nor the needs of thé com- 
munity. Now that Five Year Plans are influencing every phase 
of our national life and under their impact the whole of the 
community life is developing new values, it is an anachronism 
in our education that our curriculum continues to run in narrow 
grooves. There is little evidence in schools and in their curri- 
culum to meet the challenge of new socio-economic situations. 
Any curriculum to be really worthwhile and useful for our 


students must be modified and reoriented to suit the needs of 


Indian society and culture. Our country is mainly agricultural. 
The prescribed curriculum, therefore, should give the pupils 
professional efficiency to improve their conditions of life. This 
is essential to give a productive bias to education ; otherwise the 
pupils in their subsequent lives will be drags on the society and 


Hughes, A.G. & Hughes E.H. : Learning © Teaching) Long- 
mans Green & Co., New York). 
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the problem of unemployment will be accentuated. Tagore has 
rightly remarked that “all these years we have tried to adorn 
the cage, but the parrot within it has been starving”. 

Lack of adaptation to individual differences 

Children exhibit a wide range of variations in their 
general potentialities and specific attainments. Their tastes, 
aptitudes, and understandings differ widely. A uniform 
curriculum would not meet satisfactorily the needs of different 
children, and under its stress they will not be able to make the 
best of their educational opportunities. It will result in the 
frittering away of their energies and wastage of their talents. 
To meet the needs of different children it is necessary that our 
courses of study should be diversified to channelise and capi- 
talize fruitfully the interests and aptitudes of different children. 
At the secondary education stage courses of study should be 
classified into different groups, which the students may choose 
according to their attainments and aptitudes. It is true to say 
that what we need today isa broadly conceived curriculum 
which will give free and wide scope for the expression and 
development of varying abilities and aptitudes of students. 

Examination-dominated curriculum 

Our secondary school curriculum is dominated by the 
requirements of the examinations. It is examinations which, 
instead of following the curriculum, have essentially condi- 
tioned and fashioned it. The over-all objective of the child is to 
pass the examination, and that achievement seems to reflect 
upon his total personality. The teacher’s efficiency is judged 
by the pass percentage which he shows in such examinations. 
Syllabi in different subjects are rigidly prescribed. Text-books 
are written in conformity with this rigidly laid down syllabus. 
Examinations are intended to test the learning of the content 
contained in these text-books. All this has set in a vicious 
circle and has produced educationally unwholesome results. 
It has robbed education of its formative and enriching influence 
which really cause refinement of behaviour-patterns and subli- 
mation of human instincts and emotions for significant 
educational ends. The children think it a waste of time and 
energy to go beyond their prescribed text-books. They resort 
to many ‘keys’, ‘guidebooks’ and ‘short cuts to success’. The 
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teacher’s initiative is greatly curbed, and instead of giving 
effective and socially gainful knowledge, he compels students to 
memorize the content in set forms and in hackneyed order. 
This affords no interacting of the personalities of the teachers 
and the taught. 

Lack of provision for technical and vocational 

studies 

Another limitation of the present secondary curriculum 
is that it does not make adequate provision for the technical 


and vocational studies. It does not inculcate in them asense 


of dignity of labour, With the attainment of independence and 
initiation of Five Year Plans, our country needs workers, and 
skilled and technically trained personnel. The Report of the 
Secondary Education Commission rightly says that “in the 
field of secondary education, this calls for the introduction of 
diversified types of courses to meet the needs of an expanding 
industrial economy. it does not develop practical skills 
and pursuits in them The starting point for curricular 
reconstruction must therefore be the desire to bridge the gulf 
between the school subjects and the rich and varied activities 
that make up the warp and woof of life,’”! 
Curriculum principles in a Democracy 
(1) Itshould be clearly understood that according to 
the best educational thought ‘the curriculum does not include 
only the academic subjects traditionally taught in the school 
but it includes the totality of experiences that a pupil receives 
through the manifold activities that go in the school, in the 
classroom, library, laboratory, workshop, playground, apaan 
numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils”, 
(2) There should be enough variety and elasticity in the 
curriculum to allow for individual differences 
to individnal needs and interests. 


the students, subjects for which they have neither any likin 
nor interest, will be unproductive and ungainful. There Ws 
of course, certain broad areas of knowledge, skills, and a es 
ciations with which all children must come iito! poke me d 
these must find a place in the curriculum, ntact, an 
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(8) The curriculum must be vitally and organically 
related to community life, interpreting for the child its salient 
and significant activities. In order to be effective and socially 
useful, it must be dynamic in nature and be suited to the needs 
and exigencies of new circumstances. Now when the country 
is free and independent, it must reflect our new democratic 
ideology, of a secular welfare state, which has opened equal 
opportunities for all its citizens. Our curriculum in secondary 
schools must prepare the youth of tomorrow with a sense of 
robust citizenship so that they make the best of their 
educational opportunities. The curriculum framed must be 
capable of adaptation to local needs and life-situations of 
students. Today when the whole world is also closely knit 
together, it must foster in them international understanding. 

(4) The curriculum should not be narrow but broad 
based in its scope. It should be designed to train the 
students not only for work but also for leisure—social and 
aesthetic. Sportive activities should be introduced to realize 
this objective. It should also provide them with cultural 
pursuits and afford them better and more wholesome oppor- 
tunities for the creative utilization of their leisure. 

(5) Our curriculum must present knowledge in an 
integrated way, unified and correlated with other branches 
of knowledge. It should not stultify its educational value by 
being split up into a number of isolated and unco-ordinated 
watertight subjects. Different subjects should be inter-related 
and within each subject the content should be envisaged as far 
as possible as ‘broad-fields’, Units of teaching should be 
correlated better and functionally with life and environment 
of pupils rather than with narrow limits of information. 

(6) At the high school stage, there is still another 
criterion which will have to be observed. At the end of this 
stage many students leave schools to enter life. So our curri- 
culum must make provision for vocational and technical courses 
of study. Courses of technical, industrial, and agricultural bias 
may be introduced. Along with this a reasonable amount of 
general education will be given to make the students more 
informed and cultured. The opening of the multipurpose 
schools now envisages to overcome this limitation of 
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the curriculum. It will provide for certain core subjects as 
well as certain optional subjects catering tothe aptitudes and 
capacities of children. 3 
(7) For the successful functioning of democracy it is 

essential that the people acquire social efficiency, and they learn 
to live co-operatively, contributing their mite to the welfare and 
betterment of the society of which they are integral parts. 
Curriculum through its varied educational programmes must 
afford our children concrete opportunities to live their lives 
democratically so that they learn to subordinate their personal 
interests to the overall good of the community. 

Innate capacities of Pupils and Curriculum 

Modern findings about the innate capacities of pupils have 


considerably influenced our present-day educational pedagogy, 
both in its content and practice. 


noted in this connection— 
(1) The curriculum ought to comprise and present the 
following— 

(a) What man does and strives to do. It ought to 
include the major crafts of mankind, 

(b) There must be a representation in it of his major 
modes of thinking which find expression in language 
and literature, science and mathematics, history and 
geography. j 

(c) It should also provide experiences of man’s modes of 


feeling and their expression in art, poetry, and 
musıc. 


The following points may be 


(2) Modern educators are agreed in regarding the child 
with his needs, his interests, and experiences as the central factor 
in curriculum. The curriculum in order to be effective and psy- 
chologically appealing should be child-centred. It must afford 
opportunities through. which a child’s instinctive tendencies and 
instincts can be suitably canalized for creative activity, ‘Thus 
the plan of activities for kindergarten will consist of free, active 
play and occupation with various materials for muscular, 
sensory, and intellectual development, observation and expe- 
rience of nature. The apparatus improvised by Montessorian 
and kindergarten systems causes learning by harnessing, and 
making appeal to, the instincts of the children. s 
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(3) The curriculum will include those subjects, which 
will enable the child to exercise his creative and constructive 
powers,that will cater for his active interests, sublimating these 
instincts for educative purposes. 

(4) The development of his interests should be secured 
by different subjects of the curriculum. By the study of different 
subjects the special aptitudes of each child should be discovered 
and developed. 

5) The curriculum should aim at making the best use of 
such innate tendencies, as manipulation, play, pugnacity, grega- 
riousness, assertiveness etc. for educative purposes and for the 
development of the integrated personality of the child. The Law 
of transitoriness of instincts, that is the appearance of first 
promptings, must be recognised as very important and used for 
purposes of child’s education and we should provide children, 
with opportunities for making use of their powers and capacities 
at diflerent ages. 

(6) Education regards the child as an individual grow- 
ing by his ‘own activity and living in his own environment. 
Therefore the content and methods of instruction must be 
in conformity with the comprehension levels of different pupils. 
Educationally, the content must have worthwhileness for 
them. 

(7) ‘The curriculum should not merely envisage bookish 
and factual type of courses. It should be taught in terms of 
activities and experiences in which children are active partici- 
pants inthe learning process. For this, play-way methods in 
childhood and Daltonization of instruction at later stages of 
education are desirable. 

Play-way and Curriculum 4 

The play-way methods have a great role in our educational 
pedagogy these days. They are considered to be essential to 
secure the spontaneous and all-round development of child in 
its natural setting. A wise teacher should introduce play 
spirit in the teaching of his subjects. Drever rightly says, “In 
play the value and significance of the activity is found in the 
activity itself and the more the spirit can be used in ordinary 
class work, the greater will be the interest and educative value 
for the child”. The play-way spirit gives the child an instinc- 
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tive pleasure. He learns while playing. The drudgery and 
monotony of the work is replaced by vigorous and delightful 
experiences which cause effective learning. If play-way acti- 
vities are introduced in our. instruction, they will afford wide 
scope to children for their self-expression. : 

We find the application of the play-way principle in the 
Project Method, where an element of reality, freedom, and 
initiative is introduced in the school work and where the pur- 
posive clement is used to secure the interest and attention of the 
pupil. The Dalton Plan gives the students the liberty and option 
to pursue their study according to their responses and urges. 
The Montessori Method is also based on play-way through 
which the child gains muscular and sensory control by freely 
manipulating and handling self-corrective, didactic apparatus. 
In the Heuristic Method and the teaching technique of Froebel 
play-way method plays a great part and it stimulates the 
interest of pupils. ú i ; 

The play-way spirit can be brought to bear on the teaching 
ofall subjects. This can take the form of a problem given to 
students so that they can exercise their thinking faculties. Easy 
riddles and puzzles can be played with matching sentences with 
pictures.” Simple problems with number etc. can be fruitfully 
introduced. The play-way method in the teaching of history 
will foster among students historical thinking and it will make 
teaching of history realistic and concrete. In the elementary 
classes they will learn historical events through dramatization, 
excursions, and pictures The students should be made to draw 


and make models, pictures of different objects and maps, and be 


made to prepare survey maps and explore their immediate envi- 
ronment. They should also learn history by panel discussions, by 
holding debates, by reading supplementary books, by interview 
with people, by dramatizing and by means óf exercises which 
afford them individual and’group work. 

s In the teaching of science, the heuristic method and labora- 
tory method of teaching afford much ‘play-way activities to 
children. Experiments performed in groups, or individually, 


` make the students work more zealously in a spirit of adventure 
$77 and curiosity. Students should be asked to build up science 


museums in the schools. Science clubs should also be organized 
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which might help pupils to develop various scientific hobbies 
such as photography, soap-making, radio-making, preparing 
electric apparatus and the like. Similarly in the learning of 
mother-tongue play-way spirit can be brought to bear on the 
learning process. Games such as ‘guessing games,’ ‘picture 
game’s etc. should be improvised which will enable them to 
speak clearly, to pronounce words more accurately, to think 
quickly, and to expand their working ,vocabulary. School 
magazine, class debates, and literary activities should be fre- 
quently organised. Students should write stories, essays, and 
short compositions. Drama and play-acting are other means 
to acquire sound mastery over language and its usage. All 
these play activities will enable children to think in the 
language. Galdwell Cook was the first to introduce play-way 
in the teaching of mother-tongue. 

Play-way spirit can likewise permeate the learning of all the 
subjects. In Basic education the play-way spirit plays a very 
vital part. The introduction of the craft brings varied activities 
to the children. i 

Project Method and Curriculum 

“The point of departure for all the reforms in method 
must be the realization that knowledge has to be actively acqui- 
red by every individual through independent work. ‘The basis 
of teaching must, therefore, be the organization- of the subject 
matter into units or projects, which would create opportunities 
for self-activity on the part of the students.” 

In the Project Method, the curriculum is conceived as a 
series of units, based on the centres of interest of children; which 
afford them activities of diverse types. The curriculum is concei- 
ved not merely as a series of different facts to be imparted to the 
students mechanically, which they memorize without becoming 
actual participants in the. learning process. “It adopts a uni- 
fied and compact approach in teaching which organizes the 
experiences of children into purposeful units of work and acti- 
vities.”? Dr. Kilpatrick defines a project as “a whole eae 
purposeful activity, proceeding in social environment”. Accord- 


-1 Secondary Education Report, p . 105. 
2 Gaind, D.N., & Sharma, R. P. : School Administration, p: 304. 
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ing to Stevenson, “A project is a problematic act carried to 
completion in its natural setting”. 

The Project Method adopts a psychological approach to- 
wards the formulation of curriculum and instruction. It is 
based on different laws of learning, which give proper under- 
standing to children and in which they learn to respond cor- 
rectly to different situations: Such laws are the ‘law of readi- 
ness’, the ‘law of exercise’ and the ‘law of effect’. Psychologists 
have discovered by performing actual experiments that children 
learn best when satisfaction and a feeling of being successful 
accompany their work. In subjects like science, hygiene, 
history, and geography, the curriculum can be successfully orga- 
nized through many constructive activities which cause effective 
learning among the pupils. 

Curriculum and experiences of children 

As has been said above, curriculum is not to be merely 
factual or confined to the narrow bounds of certain subject 
areas. It has tobe concrete and real having intimate bearing 
upon the actual life of children. Curriculum is to be fitted to 
the children and not children to curriculum. In order 
to be gainful and effective it should neither .be abstract nor 
unrelated to the needs of the child and his environment, but on 
the other hand, it must fulfil the psychological and social needs 
of children. It is only for this that new trends in the organi- 
zation of the curriculum, of which we have already made a 


mention, are influencing greatly the content and practice of 
present-day teaching. 


Integration of the Curriculum 

There has been a great controversy about the integration 
of the curriculum. Some people advocate that curriculum should 
achieve integration among different subject areas to give the 
contents, unity of knowledge. There are others who plead that 
the curriculum should steadily integrate the goals which a 
particular society sets before itself. There is a third group 
of those who convincingly assert that the source of its essential 
integration should be the expanding experiences and environ- 
ment of the child. According to them a model curriculum will 
be integrated into two dimensions, Needs and experiences of 
the child should lead to horizontal integration, the common 
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purposes of education should integrate it vertically throughout 
the educational process. The curriculum should be flexible 
and elastic to meet the needs of different children and their 
diverse environment. It is for this that a different curriculum 
is postulated for boys and girls for rural and urban areas and 
for the exceptionally bright and mentally retarded children. 

Consideration for including different subjects in 

the Curriculum 

The content of curriculum for the pupils in schools has, 
widely differed from time to time according to the changes in 
ideals of education. There was a time when the sole criterion for 
selecting the curriculum was the claim of the environment and an 
attempt to enable the child to adapt himself to, and fit in, 
the environment. The choice of the curriculum was governed 
by the standard ‘eternal verities’ and it emphasised the study 
of languages and formal mathematics because they had always 
been taught and had depended on faculty psychology and 
indiscriminate transfer of training. To this classical curriculum 
were tagged many utilitarian subjects such as home-economics, 
commercial subjects, and industrial arts. There was no place 
in the traditional school for correlation and fusion of content 
which was subject-centred, in which the integration of the 
subject ‘in the mind of the child was hardly possible. But now 
the conception and organization of curriculum have undergone 
a radical transformation. The following are the considerations 
which weigh with us in the selection of different subjects for 
study for our students :— 

(1) ‘The subject chosen should provide diverse opportunities 
to children to develop their personalities to the fullest. The 
scope and nature of subject-matter included in the curriculum 
should take into account the knowledge, capacities, limitations, 
and interests of children of varying ages and they should 
provide all organic connections with child-life. 

(2) The subjects chosen for study should not secure the 
utility and worthwhileness of the content at the cost of the 
growth or development of children. We should never escape 
the fact that the child is a growing organism and therefore, 
the subjects of study should be chosen to suit the stages of his 


growth. 
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(3) The subjects of study should also be selected from the 
point of view of the principle of interest enunciated by Herbart. 
He classified the realms of interests into two main divisions— 
those arising from the intercourse with our mind and those 
conditioned by our experiences with the world. 

(4) The law of appreciation should also be taken into consi- 
deration in deciding the selection of different subjects. Interest 
is a subjective condition common to mankind. Appreciation 
speaks of objective conditions varying with individuals. 

(5) The subjects chosen should not be merely theoretical 
in nature, but they should afford activity, both physical and 
intellectual. The children acquire character not only by 


absorption, but also by repitition of right acts and modes of 


expression, It is for this reason that subjects like drawing, 
music, games, musical training are included in the curriculum, 

(6) Ifthe subjects chosen give children factual information 
and intellectual achievement, they should also bring them 
aesthetic and cultural advancement, and moral and mental 
discipline. 

(7) The subjects included for study should give children 
practical skill in life. They should give them opportunities for 
learning different kinds of skills and acquiring various kinds of 
knowledges which may develop their personality to the full. 
Harper in his book, ‘Exploring the Curriculum’ rightly remarks: 
“It should have a subjective-objective approach, The develop- 
ment of the individual must take into account both his present 
needs arising from problems of adaptation to his environment 
and the nature and direction of the social environment”. 

(8) James Ross in his book, “Groundwork of Educational 
Theory”, says that the school studies must represent : 

(a) What man does and strives to do. They should 
include the major crafis of mankind. This will have 
the use of tools and fine arts. 

(b) What man knows e.g., language and literature, science, 
mathematics, history and geography—the traditional 
intellectual studies. 

(c) Man’s main modes of feeling and their expression in 
art, poetry, and music etc. 
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The Curriculum at the Middle Stage 

The curriculum at this stage should introduce the pupils 
in a general way to the significant departments of human 
knowledge and activity. The scheme of studies at this stage 
should consist of the following subjects :— 

(1) Languages (2) Social studies (3) General Science 
(4) Mathematics (5) Art and Music (6) Craft (7) Physical 
Education. 

Under languages will come the mother-tongue, the natural 
medium of self expression or the regional languages. Provision 
for teaching ofa foreign language (English in our country) 
should also be made. 

Curriculum at the Senior Stage 

The curriculum prescribed at this stage for both boys and 
girls should meet their special needs and interests. After the end 
of this stage of education many students .leave their studies to 
enter life. So, for such students this stage of education should be 
self-sufficient and self-contained. The scheme of courses should 
be diversified to give the pupils gainful opportunities to acquire 
proficiency and equipment enabling them to stand on their 
own legs. The curriculum should consist of core subjects and 
also of optional subjects. 

The Secondary Education Commission envisages the follow- 
ing curriculum for the pupils of this stage :— 

A. (i) Mother-tongue or Regional language or a composite 
course of the mother-tongue and a classical language. 

(ii) One other language to be chosen from among the 
following :— 

(a) Hindi (for those whose mother-tongue is not Hindi) 

(b) Elementary English (for those who have not studied 

English in the earlier stage) 
(c) Advanced English (for those who have studied 
English in the earlier stage) 

(d) A modern Indian language (other than Hindi) 

(e) A modern foreign language (other than English) 

(£) A classical language. 

B. (i) Social Studies—general course (for the first two years 


only) 
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(ii) General Science including 
course (for the first two years) 
C. One craft to be chosen from the following list :— 
(a) Spinning and weaving 
(b) Wood-work 
(c) Metal-work 
(d) Gardening 
(e) Tailoring 
(f) Typography 
(g) Workshop Practice 
(h) Sewing, Needle work, and Embroidery 
(i) Modelling. 
D—Three subjects from one of the following :— 
Group 1 (Humanities) 
(a) A classical language or a third language from A (ii) 
(if not already taken) 
(b) History 
(c) Geography 
(d) Elements of Economics 
(e) Elements of Psychology and Logic 
(£) Mathematics 
(g) Music 
(h) Domestic Science. 
Group 2 (Science) 
(a) Physics 
(b) Chemistry 
(c) Biology 
(d) Geography 
(e) Mathematics 


Mathematics—general 


(£) Elements of Physiology and Hygiene. 
(not to be taken with Biology) 
Group 3 (Technical) 
(a) Applied Mathematics and Geometrical Drawing 
(b) Applied Science į 
(c) Elements of Mechanical Engineering 
(d) Elements of Electrical Engineering. 
Group 4 (Commercial) 
(a) Commercial Practice 
(b) Book-keeping 
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(c) Commercial Geography and Elements of Economics 
and Civics 
(d) Shorthand and Type-writing. 
Group 5 (Agricultural) 
(a) General Agriculture 
(b) Animal Husbandry 
(c) Horticulture and Gardening 
(ad) Agricultural Chemistry and Botany. 
Group 6 (Fine Arts) 
(a) History of Art 
(b) Drawing and Designing 
(c) Painting 
(d) Modelling 
(e) Music ' 
(F) Dancing. . 
Group 7 (Home Science) 
(a) Home Economics 
(b) Nutrition and cookery ~ 
(c) Mother Craft and Child Care 
(d) Household Management and Home-Nursing. 
E. Besides the above, a student may take at his option one 
additional subject from any of the above groups. 
Co-curriculum 
There was a time when extra-curricular activities were 
literally thought to be ‘extra’ and they were not construed to be 
of any significant part of the curriculum. The whole purpose 
of the school was conceived to be confined to the teaching of the 
prescribed curriculum and indulgence in social activities of the 
pupils was looked down upon as a mere ‘side-show’ and simple 
waste of time. The heads of the institutions grudged their inclu- 
sion in the curriculum and time-table because such activities 
encroached upon the domain of school and interfered with its 
routine functioning. The position gradually underwent a 
change. From an open hostility to such pupils’ proclivities and 
activities they changed their attitude to indifference and dis- 
regard. One principal characteristically said “You, young men, 
may go out on the grounds and break heads against’ one an- 
other if you wish ; I shall not attempt to stop you ; but it should 
be understood that no responsibility rests upon either the school 
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or me.” Now such activities are no longer ‘extra’; rather they 
have become regular and acknowledged curriculum activities. 
The number of such activities is steadily on the increase and they 
have ceased to be ‘extra’. The aim of education today does no 
longer consist in cramming of facts, but in the process of self- 
realisation, that is to say, the development of full-fledged in- 
dividuality of the children, The present-day educators are always 
mindful that children are not denied self-expression and that 
they are given adequate opportunities for ‘achievement and 
expression’. The present-day educational theory fully and appre- 
ciably recognises these activities as valuable means for realising 
the social aims of education through direct appeal to the social 
impulse of the pupils. These activities originate from the instinc- 
tive and spontaneous interests of pupils, and are on account 
oftheir wide range, adaptable to various students according 
to their varying interest and capacities. They are also a source 
of enrichment and vitalisation of the school curriculum. 

Teacher’s Role in the Curriculum 

Now we shall see what role the teacher plays in the formu- 
lation and practice of curriculum. With the planning and 
formulating of the curriculum the teachers teaching different 
subjects should be closely associated. They are the best fitted 
persons acquainted with children, their psychology, their inte- 
rests, and conceptual capacities. Their opinion about the pro- 
priety of different concepts to be introduced at different 
age-levels can be very helpful. They can suggest various 


activities which can be undertaken by children. The 
formulating of the curriculum 


an executive business and the te 
no representation in 


has been so far generally 
‘achers have generally found 
the different bodies and committees 
entrusted with the job of curriculum construction. We should 
gradually encourage and train the te 
this job. 


Again, it is obvious that the teachers play a significant part 
in the execution and implementation of curriculum to realize 
its proper functions and objectives, Even an ideal curriculum 
will fail in the hands of unimaginative and lethargic teachers. 
It is the teacher who directs the experiences of children to 
worthwhile and educationally gainful purposes. It is only he 


achers to undertake 
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who organizes the curriculum and its subject-load systematically 
to yield the maximum of results. An unskilful teacher will fail 
to motivate children for learning ; nor will he be able to relate 
the curriculum with the physical and social euvironment of 
children. It is he who by organizing different curricular prac- 
tices and making children actual participants in the learning 
process can infuse concreteness and vitality in the curriculum. 
He alone can give the curriculum a logical and psychological 
tone and a perspective to suit the needs of different children 
and to adapt the method and techniques of the exposition of the 
curriculum to the needs of the subject-matter. It is the teacher 
who will lift the curriculum from the level of mere theoretical 
knowledge to the living and concrete experiences of children 
which bring them better understanding and insight into dif- 
ferent problems which face them. A resourceful and intelligent 
teacher would not treat the curriculum as an end in itself but 
he will make it the basis of all sound education which gives 
pupils breadth of vision and enlargement of their sympathies. 
Through the agency of the curriculum he will give pupils 
knowledge of fundamental concepts and essential skills and also 
make them cultivate desirable attitudes. The role of the teacher 
in the planning and practice of the school curriculum may be 
outlined as follows :— 

(1) The teacher should see that the objectives and spirit 
underlying the curriculum of a particular subject are achieved, 

(2) He should ensure that all branches of subject-matter 
and activities flowing from them are carried out within the 
time allotted for them. 

(3) The teacher should provide proper learning situations 
for children. He should ensure the widest participation of child- 
ren in the co-curricular and extra-curricular programmes of 
the school. 

(4) In the development and organization of the curriculum 
the teacher should always proceed from known to unknown 
and from concrete to the abstract. He should adopt child-centric 
approach in the exposition of the curriculum. The physical 
and social environment surrounding the children should be 
made the starting point. 

(5) The curriculum is not confined to the printed page of 
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the syllabus prescribed, or the curriculum guide in some cases. 
The teacher should have adequate realization that curriculum 
is areal thing. For its success, constant interaction between 
the personalities of the teacher and students is an essential pre- 
requisite. 

(6) The teacher should direct proper experiences among 
children. Curriculum experiences may not be of much sequence 
without sound direction. He should know that— 

(a) All experiences are not educative, 

(b) Ifthe activities of children are to pay educational 
dividends they must be properly selected and directed 
toward worthy goals. 

(c) For children to. be active merely for activities’ sake 
is educationally unsound. 

(d) ‘Too much’ activity and ‘too many’ may likewise 
be fatiguing or downright boring. 

(7) The teacher should also seek the co-operation of the 
Parents: of the students in the planning and implementing of 
the curriculum. He should know from the parents the beha- 
viour of the children at home and tell them in specific terms how 
they should try to regulate lives of children. “Parents appreciate 
the opportunity, afforded them by the school to bea part of 
new developments in the classrooms,’”2 

(8) The teachers should encourage active learning among 
the students. This can be effectively done through various acti- 
vities such as games, songs, conversation, and dramatization. 
He should ensure that in the learning process children 
are not reduced to the role of passivity. On the other hand, 
their interests, are kindled they are directly involved in the 
learning process. He should make a conscious effort to adjust 
individual differences. 

(9) The teacher should inspire confidence and faith among 
the students. An atmosphere of freedom in the classroom would 
secure free and spontaneous self-expression of children which 


can be fruitfully channelized into educationally gainful pur- 
poses. 


Spears Harold: The Te 


3. Tid: p. 97, acher and Curriculum Planning, p. 20. 
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(10) The teacher while working out the curriculum in the 
class should also appreciate that learning is more than reciting, 
reading, and drilling. It includes many other activities which 
are both educative and purposive. Such activities are planning, 
discussing, constructing, painting, decorating, gardening etc. 
This envisages that pupils should feel homely in the class and 
should actually function democratically and co-operatively. 


SUMMARY 


Curriculum plays a vital role in the formulation of 
aims and cbjectives of education. It includes co-curri- 
cular and extra-curricular activities as well. It is not an 
end in itself but is a means to realize general and 
specific objectives pertaining to education and the tea- 
ching of different subjects. 

Definition. Curriculum should not be conceived in 
narrow terms. It is not merely the study of certain 
academic subjects, outlining the scope of their content, 
but it includes the study of complete social environ- 
ment. It includes all the experiences that the child 
undergoes under the guidance of the school. 

Its Scope. It is very comprehensive in its scope. It 
touches all aspects of life. Social efficiency of the 
individuals includes goals of education, procedures and 
processes of instruction. Besides the knowledge of 
fundamental concepts, it includes the cultivation of 
essential skills, appreciations, and desirable attitudes. 

Curriculum and Courses of Study. Courses of study relate 
to different subjects ; they are part of the curriculum 
but are not all that curriculum implies. The curriculum, 
besides the study of academic subjects, includes the 
co-curricular and extra-curricular experiences and acti- 
vities of the pupils. 

Weaknesses of the present curriculum. (1) It has failed to 
achieve the real purposes and goals of education. 

(2) It has neither served the interests of the students, 
nor it is geared to the needs of the community. 


(3) Itis narrowly conceived. 

(4) Itis bookish and theoretical. 

(5) Itis unwieldy, bulky, and overcrowded. 

(6) It makes inadequate provision for practical 
activities. 
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(7) It does not cater to the needs and capacities of 
Pupils. 


(8) It is examination-dominated. 


(9) It makes no provision for vocational and tech- 
nical training. 


(10) It does not prepare students for life. 


(11) It merely Prepares students for university edu- 
cation. It does not give them knowledge of funda- 


mental concepts, nor does it build proper and healthy 
attitudes in them. 


(12) It has neither social relevance, nor it has a 
graduated content within the class, or with the classes 
following or preceding it. 

(13) It does not secure the all-round development of 
their personalities. The entire range of pupil’s expe- 
riences and capacities—intellectual, physical, emotional, 
aesthetic and social—is not covered. 

(14) Its basis is neither active nor productive. 

(15) Itis far removed from the real currents of life. 
It is unable to adapt itself fruitfully to the exigencies of 
new circumstances. 


(16) Its load is very heavy. Subjects to be studied 


are too many and their study is compartmentalized, 
In its organization, there is no integrated approach, 


(17) Itdoes not make provision for meeting diffe- 
rences in abilities and aptitudes of different pupils. 
There is no diversification of courses to channelise and 
capitalize different interests. 


(18) It does not afford any interaction between the 
personality of the teacher and his pupils. 


(19) The curriculum, consequently, does not train 
pupils for life and for their Prospective responsibi- 
lities. 

Curriculum Principles in a Democracy. 
not include merely the study of academic subjects, bat 
it consists of the totality of experiences that a pupil 
receives through manifold activities at school. 


(2) Curriculum must be sufficiently elastic and 
flexible to cater to variations in talents and aptitudes 
existing among different students. 


(8) It must be vitally and organically related to com- 
munity life and its needs. It must prepare the pupils 


(1) Curriculum does 
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for healthy citizenship and enable them to make the 
best use of their educational experiences. 

(4) The curriculum should train the students not 
only for work but also for leisure. 

(5) Our curriculum must present knowledge in an 
integrated way, unified and correlated with other 
branches of knowledge. 

(6) It should make provision for vocational and 
technical courses of study. This will make education 
productive. Side by side, the students will be given 
general education. 

(7) The curriculum must enable the students to 
acquire social efficiency, helping them to live co-opera- 
tively. 

Innate capacities of Pupils and Curriculum. (1) The curri- 
culum ought to comprise and present— 

(a) The major crafts of mankind. 

(b) It must represent man’s modes of thinking. 

(c) It must provide experience for man’s mode 
of feeling. 

(2) The child should be a focal point guiding the 
formulation and organization of the curriculum. It 
must give expression to his instinctive tendencies for 
educationally significant purposes. 

(3) The curriculum will include the study of those 
subjects which will enable the child to exercise his 
creative and constructive powers. 

(4) The curriculum should try to satisfy the 
different interests of pupils. 

(5) The curriculum must be in conformity with the 
capacities of students of different age levels. 

(6) It should afford opportunities and situations for 
diverse activities to the pupils. 

Play-way and Curriculum. Play-way is a significant 
educational device to arouse the interest of children 
and then to sustain it in subsequent stages for purposes 
ofinstruction, This will make the procedure of learn- 
ing interesting and will make the students actual 
participants in the learning process. Moreover, they 
will learn while playing. The application of the play- 
way method is found in Project Method, Dalton Plan, 
Heuristic Method, Montessori and Froebelian methods 
of teaching. The spirit of play-way method can be 
brought to bear on all the subjects. 
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In the teaching of history the adoption of play-way 
method will foster among students historical thinking 
-and will remove much of the monotony and drudgery 
of the subject. The use of play-way method in the 
teaching of science will make the students learn science 
in a spirit of adventure and curiosity. Similarly, in 
other subjects like geography, mother-tongue, and 
mathematics, the advantages of using play-way methods 
are obvious. 


Project Method and Curriculum. In the Project Method, 
the curriculum is conceived as a series of units based 
on the centres of interest of children, which afford 
them activities of diverse types. Project Method is 
based on three laws of learning viz., the ‘Law of readi- 
ness’, the ‘law of exercise’ and ‘law of effect’. 


Curriculum and experiences of children. Curriculum in 
order to be educationally gainful must draw upon the 
experiences of children and be intimately related to 
their lives and environment. In order to be useful, it 
must fulfil their social and psychological needs. 


Integration of Curriculum. The study of different subjects 
of the curriculum should not be Ccompartmentalized, 
Wherever possible, there should be correlation and 
integration in the study of different subjects. But this 
should be done in a natural way and to heighten the 
effect of instruction. The source of essential integration 
should be the expanding experiences and environment 
of the child. There should be differentiation in curri- 
culum for boys and girls, and also for students belong- 
ing to urban and rural areas. This is essential to cater 
to their specific needs. 


in our choice of different subjects in the 
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(4) The law of appreciation should also govern the 
choice. 

(5) The subjects chosen must not be merely theore- 
tical, but they should also provide intellectual and physi- - 
cal activity. 

(6) They should bring aesthetic and intellectual 
advancement as well as moral and mental discipline. 

(7) The subjects chosen should give to pupils prac- 
tical skills. 

(8) They should cater to their present and future 
needs. 


The curriculum at the middle stage. (1) Lamguages (2) Social 
Studies (3) General Science (4) Mathematics (5) Art and 
Music (6) Craft (7) Physical Education. 


Co-curriculum, Today extra-curricular activities are 
not thought asa mere ‘Side-Show’ or ‘extra’ but they 
constitute an integral and inseparable part of the curri- 
culum. The aim of education is not to impart a series 
of facts pertaining to different subjects, but is to ensure 
the fullest and manifold development of the individua- 
lity of children, along with enabling them to acquire 
social efficiency so that they can live in group life, co- 
operatively and jointly, Co-currricular activities are 
acquiring increasing significance in modern practices. 


Teachers’ Role in Curriculum. With the planning and 
formalating of the curriculum, the teachers teaching the 
subjects, should be closely associated. 


Even an ideal curriculm will fail in the hands of an 
unimaginative and lethargic teacher. A resourceful 
teacher will not treat the curriculum as an end in itself 
but will make it the basis of all sound education. 

His Role. (1) To carry out the objectives and spirit 
underlying the curriculum. 

(2) To give equitable treatment to different subjects 
areas and to finish them within the alloted time. 


(3) To provide proper learning situations to children, 


(4) To develop the curriculum from known to un- 
known and from concrete to abstract, and further to 
relate it to the physical and social environment of 
children. 


(5) To secure interaction between the personalities 
of children and his own personality. 
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(6) To direct proper educative experiences among 
them— activities chosen should be well-selected and 
suitable for children. 


(7) To seek the co-operation of the parents. 


(8) To encourage active learning among them and 


to make children actual participants in the learning 
process. 


(9) To ensure confidence in the pupils by affording 
them educative freedom and to make them function 
democratically. 


~ 


AN 


Chapter 17 : 


Religion and Education 


The efficacy and usefulness of religion as an effective aid to 
educate children has been a matter of great controversy. Parti- 
cularly in our country, where people profess different religions, 
the problem of religious instruction in educational institu- 
tions bristles with many difficulties which are peculiar. Here 
children profess different religions, and teachers also follow 
different religions. The introduction of religion in the school 
systems would lead to sharp controversies and unpleasant results 
which may be not only prejudicial to the growth of children 
but may poison the fountains of healthy citizenship leading 
to the disruption of national unity and solidarity. Yet it is also 
true that out present system of education is devoid of any eter- 
nal values. It does not uplift children morally and spiritually 
to accept the challenge of new forces which are posed by the 
rapid advance of scientific and technological advances of the 
present age. “Jndustrialism is stimulating two conflicting 
movements. On the one hand, it is uniting men by making 
them interdependent ; ‘on the other, it is dividing men ina 
struggle for monopoly control of the social growth of inter- 
national and national economies. Yet the basis of the race 
between world synthesis and atomization is not simply a mate- 
rial one. Interpenetrating with the economic base is the idea- 
tional base”.! Religion and scientific teaching in our schools 
are essential, perhaps to restore the equilibrium of the world and 


1 Madden Ward: Religious Values in Education, p. 1. 
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to enable it to lead richer and fuller lives, which numerous 
possibilities “of science and education have brought within the 
easy reach of man. 

What is Religion ? 

The advantages of including ‘Religion’ 


in our scheme of 
study will depend on w 


hat we understand by religion and what 
values we set on it. Religion has been interpreted differently 
by different people. In religion there is tendency “to believe 
in the existence of absolute being in which all reality, hence all 
truth, is embodied. The ordinary man unable in his life to 
know absolute being is asked to accept beliefs about its nature”, 
It is a system of dogmas and rites, a few infallible principles of 
symbols and rituals. ‘The religious person in this sense is one 
who characteristically approaches life situations with an impli- 
cit faith that, no matter how good or bad these may be, some- 
thing can be done to improve them.’ Itis also likely that, ‘‘a 
man’s conduct may have in it a quality which we recognize as 
religious even when allegiance by him to a formal 
lacking, or when he is antagonistic to formal relig 
religious dogma and to all cultic practices”, There 
who give religion a supernaturalistic connotation, 
look upon God as personal and self-existent, 
whole Universe and is All-powerful to sha 
human life. They seek communion with Him through their 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. They believe that « 
experience is something unique and mos 
experience is morally and spiritually mo 
lifting. This is the metaphysical concept 
obvious that such a study of religion cann 
of curriculum, nor it can be taught thr 
rightly said that “if religious instruction 
a place in the curriculum it should be as well taught and effec- 
tively planned as any other branch of sty 
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social interpretation. They think that religion brings about 
social cohesion and cultural resurgence. “The individual’s 
relation to God is found in his relation to the social group.” 
The social bonds which unite people of all countries transcends 
the narrow bonds of different creeds, ideologies, traditions, and 
nationalities. Religion teaches us to treat the whole mankind 
as ‘Fraternity’. This brings into prominence the concept of 
‘Universality of religions’ wherein the essence of all religions 
urges human beings to live co-operatively, infused with the 
spirit of ‘Live and Let Live’. They advocate that ‘the funda- 
mental verieties common to all religions should be inculcated 
and the universal religious sentiment of reverence and depend- 
ence on God cultivated.” 

Morality and Religion 

There is yet another group of people who take a very 
realistic and practical view of religion, which is neither dog- 
matic nor orthodox. ‘They give a moral interpretation to reli- 
gion. According to them religion and morality are inseparable. 
Morality is the essence of all true religion. Moral values grow 
from religious fervour and beliefs. “It is believed that the 
standards of right and wrong prevalent in any society have 
their ultimate source in religion and are merely approximations 
to those expounded and prescribed by it.......... Morality, in 
other words, has its roots in religion and moral progress 
depends ultimately on the religious attitudes of the individual or 
nation, that is, on their conception of the moral relations of 
God and man.”! Benjamin Kidd, the eminent sociologist said 
that religion gave morals their vitality and effectiveness. 
Bertrand Russell admits that relgion is “the source of the sense 
of social obligations’’.? 

Religion creates proper climate among people to culti- 
vate the proper outlook on life which leads to moral virtues. It 
stimulates human thoughts and actions to worthier goals and 
ends. The fear of God inhibits evil and wicked tendencies. 
It spurs ‘man’ to fight the beastly within himself. Ego is curbed 
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and self-enlightenment and self-realization comes to ‘grip the 
conscience of man’. Many educational thinkers plead that 
religious instruction is the basis of instruction of all true 
morality. ‘The character transforming influence of this new 
approach is evident particularly where the school population is 
heterogeneous and diverse in composition. It has injected into 
these communities a spirit of unity and mutual acceptance that 
is basic for the moral and mental health of the young”’.? 

But this view is contested by others. They say that, to be 
moral, itis not essential that one should be religious in the 
orthodox sense. Religion in its broadest sense is liberal edu- 
cation which gives people breadth of vision and catholicity of 
outlook. Religion in its scope is very often narrowed, while 
a code of ethics and morality may be very broadbased to include 
social, civic, national, and international duties, and may foster 
such traits of personality as self-respect, uprightness, self- 
reliance and co-operation, which may not be overtly preached 
by many religions. Moral education confined to the bounds of 
religion may be sectarian and sectional. But religion in the 
broad sense is complementary to morality. “In this broad sense 
of religion and morality it will be seen that the distinction 
between the two vanishes. Morality becomes implicitly 
religious and religion the broad informing principle of man’s 
whole conduct.”? Religion teaches important truths about the 
world, man, and God, and this embodies all tenets of morality. 
“Today, it is the conviction of an increasing number of thought 
ful people that education, if it is to produce and maintain a high 
degree of civilization and to safeguard against political lapses 
into barbarism, it must be based on religion.’ 

Religion gives proper perspective to people and they imbibe 
through it rationality to live life gracefully. Without religion 
(in its broad sense, consisting of certain veritable principles) 
‘the laws of the jungle prevail and reliance is placed on naked, 
brute force in the control of life, which as Hobbes put it, 
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“become nasty, brutish, and short”. When subjective values 
rather than absolute moral law establishes the norms of beha- 
viour the world becomes one in which might makes right. 
The philosopher educationist of Italy has rightly said, “National 
cultures have never been more conscious than now of the higher 
needs of the mind, needs that are not only aesthetic and abs- 
tractly intellectual but also ethical and religious. For a school 
without an ethical and religious content is an absurdity”’.* 
By religion we should not understand merely a set of dogmas 
and religious beliefs. “It is a faith that goodness, love, 
beauty, and truth are the greatest things in life. In our efforts 
to attain and establish these in individual lives and society, 
there is a power that helps us and guides us; a power, moreover, 
whose purpose we are helping to fulfil as we use our bodily, 
mental, spiritual strength to bring goodness, beauty, and truth 
into our own lives and into the lives of others.” 

Religion and Education 

Religion and education are intimately connected, A true 
system of education endeavours to foster those values among 
people which form the spirit and underlying philosophy of 
all the religions of the world. 

Religion and education are natural allies. Both recognize 
and have to do with the spiritual as against an exclusively 
material attention to the physical. Both seek to emancipate 
man not from contact with his environment, but from slavery 
to it, to enlarge his horizon and quicken his aspirations.” 
Education aims to bring to the people liberality of vision and 
catholicity of outlook. It influences the behaviour pattern of 
individuals by fostering in them a sense of true values which 
are provided by religion. Without such values the human 
conduct is likely to be erratic and morally vulnerable. Reli- 
gion teaches us tolerance, equality, and humility. Wise teachers 
can inspire a religious devotion to democratic ideal—a respect 
for the worth and integrity of human beings, an uncommon 
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faith in the potentialities of common man, a conviction that 
people realize their best selves in the process of serving others.! 
The spirit of true religion should constitute the abiding edu- 
cational philosophy which all school systems stand to achieve. 
In our country, the concept of secular democracy, which holds 


out equal opportunities to the people, is itself b 


ased on the 
right religious spirit. 


In our educational institutions we should 
bring home to the children how freedom and democracy will 
depend on how we are prepared to restrict our actions for the 
common good and to discharge our duties in order to claim our 
rights. “The way to freedom is to develop in our citizens the 
habits and skills of practical judgment which enable them 
to make up their own minds both asa social polity and to the 
conduct of their personal lives. The way to equality is to foster 
respect for individual differences and to value differences for 
the contribution and stimulation they can give to the activities 
and ideas of society.”? 

Another link between religion and education is provided 
by man’s culture which constitutes an integral part of religion, 
and by its impact on the lives of the people. Culture must 
also find place in our courses of studies. For a school, without 
an ethical and religious content, is an absurdity. 
must form an integral part of curriculum, 

In the complex world of today, naturalis 


cannot sustain the moral values of life, They will not provide 
the ‘driving urge’ to people to hold fast to real values of life. A 
mere humanist approach to education is too co 
a philosophy to rescue man from the moral and spiritual 
collapse that confronts him, 

“Humanism must be securely founded on something which 
supports and sustains it ; it cannot of itself endure, If it is 
not built on a rock, it is Powerless to produce permanently 
satisfactory results and therefore, on Pragmatic grounds it 
stands condemned”.? It is obvious that ‘“worthiest aims and 
movements in education are those which derive not fom 


So religion 
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naturalism or pragmatism but from an idealistic philosophy of 
values. Truth, beauty, and goodness are considered to be 
absolutes inherent in the constitution of the spiritual universe ; 
and man can fulfil himself only by seeking and finding these 
absolutes.. .. Education, therefore, must, above all else, set 
the feet of youth on the road to the things that are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report”.? It is abundantly 
clear, that ‘only religion can give us a clear vision of the 
ultimate goal” and the content and method of education should 
devise effective measures to realize this. ‘The task of the school 
then, is the double one of promoting the creative social act 
and of helping the child develop a growing set of ideals by 
which to live”.? 


The Aim of Religious Education 

(1) An educational system to be morally effective and to 
inspire the pupils to a high moral endeavour must rest on a 
sound religious foundation. It is widely believed that no society 
can survive without moral order. The true function and role 
of our educational institutions is not merely to equip students 
with some modicum of knowledge and information of theoreti- 
cal nature, but on the other hand, the continuing purpose of 
education is the development of moral and spiritual values 
among the pupils in the most formative period of their life. 
Standards of right and wrong which give perspective to a 
balanced and happy living have their ultimate source in religion. 
These stimulate in them motives of action and constant effort. 
“Religion furnishes supernatural sanctions, the promise of 
heaven or the threat of hell. Without these, morality tends to 
become a matter of mere cold calculation and to outwitting the 
categoric imperatives of morality with complete abandonment 


of self-control.” It is said, “Without religion no morals” :3 


Ibid, pp. 238-239. ; ? 
Madden Ward : Religious Values in Education, p. 52. 
“It has become abundantly evident that the neglect of moral 
considerations and the following of an easy-going, short- 
term expediency bring disaster in train to nations, whatever 
may be the case with individuals. The only philosophy 
that can be expedient in the long run must accord with “the 
natural laws of the spiritual World.” 
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(2) These days education is construed in broad terms. It 
is an instrument to make people enlightened and progressive, 
good and noble, taking a wider view of life, all contributing to 
the collective good, subordinating their personal selfishness and 
aggrandisement. Religion and its instruction will sublimate 
human values and approach. 

(3) “Education for religious quality in experience should 
build into the characters of children, the power to mobilize and 
organise their life energies for the realization of the growing 
body of ideal value to Which they become committed. The 
ability to act decisively, effectively, and courageously on behalf 
of tested ideals is the ultimate test of religious devotion to them. 
-Religious strength of character includes humility, which 
recognizes one’s inevitable fallibility and submits to the 
corrective process of group thinking and co-operative 
action”,1 

(4) Ryburn, while discussing the constituents of democratic 
education in India rightly says that religion plays an outstand- 
ing part in the daily lives of the people and the work of school 
for democracy will be greatly facilitated through it. 
also advocated religious instruction ‘to set the youth on the road 
to the higher values of life’, e.g. truth, beauty and goodness. 
“The tendency in recent years to conceive democracy in moral 
as well as political terms likewise Prompts many to argue that 
democracy as well as morality must be grounded in conven- 
tional religion’. The youth of the country must be educated 
for developing character and responding to moral principles 
implicit in democracy. “Basically religion is concerned with 
two fundamental ideas or experiences : first, man’s relationship 
he universe about him, 


to God, and second, his relationship tot 
+» We can help each youth of the 


including his fellowmen...... 
nation to become aware that there is Something than himself 
this fundamental idea of the 
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and just, who presides over the destinies of men, they have 
given a firm anchorage to youth”? 

(5) Radhakrishnan in his philosophy of true education 
says, that one of the functions of education is to perpetuate our 
culture, to reconstruct it in the light of modern needs to pro- 
duce and maintain a high degree of civilization and safeguard 
it against periodic lapses into barbarism. According to him 
education can perform this function only if it is based on 
religion. 

(6) Dr. Ernest J. Chave says that religious instruction in 
our schools will infuse among pupils ‘a sense of the worth of 
persons, developing social sensitivity, growth in appreciation of 
the universe, growth in the sense of responsibility and account- 
ability, recognition that the quest of truth and the realization 
of ideals is a slow and endless pursuit, development of a working 
of philosophy of life, observance of special times and ceremo- 
nies and development of adequate means of expression of spiri- 
tual values and ideals”. The school can explore the “‘possibilities 
of religion as a principle of the integration of education and the 
culture”. According to Bower religion has one of its functions 
the task of re-valuing interests and activities so as “‘to unite 
them into a total meaning and worth of life in terms of its res- 
ponsible relation to God.? 

(7) Religion gives our children proper values to see 
things in their right perspective. It helps to develop the total 
personality of the child. “An education designed to influence 
character must go deeper than is permitted by experiences con- 
fined to the printed page or to mere talk in the classroom. In 
order to become directive forces in an individual’s life, ideals 
and ideas require both outlets for action and opportunities to 
control action. The school must therefore concern itself with 
the’whole child and no child can become whole without instruc- 
tion in religion.”* 

There is now a progressive realization among all the coun- 


1 Superintendent of Schools of Atlanta (Georgia, U.S.A.), Quoted 
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tries that religious instructions must constitute an integral and 
inseparable part of curriculum and methods of study. The opi- 
nions of the people, however, differ in the form and complexion 
of religious instruction, Except in Russia, where religious educa- 
tion is looked with disfavour, the present trend, even in the 


materialistic countries of the West, is in the direction of 


including religion in the curricula of schools. 

Narrow Religious Instruction May Do Harm 

(1) As mentioned above the content and form of reli- 
gious instruction should be broad-based. It should neither be 
formal nor institutional in nature. It should strive to foster 
among the pupils sense of ‘unity of all religions’ and ‘their 


ennobling potentialities for the moral emancipation of mankind. ` 


It should scrupulously avoid ‘accentuating differences among 
different communities.’ Any sectarian and theological approach 
in imparting religious instruction in our schools may do more 
harm than good. Instead of bringing breadth of vision and 
liberal outlook it would produce narrow sympathies and 
sectional interests which will endanger national unity and 
solidarity. 

(2) “Religion asa structure of special doctrine has often 
inhibited the development of religious quality in-life and expe- 
rience. Its tendency to focus man’s attention upon an unknow- 
able supernatural world has diverted his energies from the 
task of improving the quality of actual life and ‘existence. The 
rigidity of its structures has stifled rather than released his 
creativity. It has placed claims upon him, which far from 
enlarging his sense of community and helpin 
the world with an open generous 
him a tower of arrogance, 

(3) Dogmatic religious j 
outlook and attitudes amo 
that ‘religious instructio 
to the ideals of al] 


g him approach 
attitude, have often made 
intolerant of his fellow-men’?,1 

nstructions may generate ‘unhealthy 
ng children. Brijlata rightly says 
n in its narrow sense may run counter 
good education—citizenship, unity, harmony, 
tlook—and may doom them perpetually to 


morbid sentiments and narrow loyalties beyond any chances 
of subsequent redemption”. “Such instruction only develops 
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conflict in the emotional life of the adolescent who, left to 
himself, may not be able to resolve it; but may simply go under. 
it. The result will inevitably be cither the creation of a dual 
personality—broad, liberal and tolerant in all secular matters, 
and narrow, bigoted, and intolerant in matters related to 
religion”’.+ 

(4) Religious instruction will involve big problems of 
finances and enlightened teachers. The present age is the age of 
tensions and it is wise that “the school in matters of religion, 
should not go beyond this exchange of information and the 
furthering of attitudes of mutual respect. Instruction designed 
to bring commitment to one religion or another belongs outside 
the school.” 

(5) “Bearing in mind the losses and inconveniences of our 
time as best we may, it is the part of men to labour persistently 
and patiently for the transformation of all practical instrumen- 
talities of education till they are in harmony with these ideals. 
Till these ends are farther along than we can honestly claim 
them to be present, it is better that our schools should do 
nothing than that they should do wrong things. It is better 
for them to confine themselves to their obvious urgent tasks 
than that they should, under the name of spiritual culture, 
form habits of mind which are at war with the habit of mind 
congruous with democracy and with science. It is not laziness 
nor cynicism which calls for this policy; it is honesty, courage, 
sobriety and faith”.? 

Historical Retrospect 

If we study history, we find that religious and moral 
principles always influenced, and at times directed, the educa- 
tional aims, courses of study, and methods of teaching. In the 
West the church was the main educational agency for the 
education and moral emancipation of the people. The church 
showed them the path of reason and light, which helped the 
people to cultivate the art of living peacefully and co-opera- 
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tively. It tended to bring unity in them. Monks were selfless 
teachers. In England Réformation invested the church with 
the responsibility to educate the people, which function it 
performed more widely and effectively in subsequent years. 
In the nineteenth century the emphasis on intellect rather than 
on feeling and will gavea little setback to the imparting of 
orthodox religious instruction and it “produced a wave of 
secularism which had profound effects in the first decades on 
popular education”. To avoid the edge of sharp controversy 
and to stabilize the religious instruction as a regular and accept- 
able feature of state curriculum, Cowper-Temple clause in the 
Act of 1870 was passed which laid down that, “no religious 
catechism or religious formulary distinctive of any particular 
denomination shall be taught in schools which receive rate 
aid”, 

In recent years, the representatives of different denominations 
in conjuction with the local authorities have endeavoured to 
formulate.agreed syllabus of religious instruction. In 1939 the 
Consultative Committee on Secondary Education said that, 
“there is a wide and genuine recognition of the value and 
importance of religious instruction and the teaching of Scrip- 
tures in schools and thatthe time is favourable for a fresh 
consideration of the place that they should occupy in the edu- 
cation of boys and girls of Secondary school age”.! In America 
the ‘Religious School Movement’, ‘The Secondary School 
Movement’ and ‘Character Education Movement’ in the twen- 
tieth century gave a great fillip to the introduction of religious 
instruction in schools. “To attain this rare combination of 
religious neutrality on the one hand and positive education in 
the ideals of American democracy on the other h 
and slow process. It marks the evolution of the school from a 
sectarian with narrow, religious interests into the nonsectarian 
school and finally into the secular school of today’?,2 

Today, impartion of religious instruction in its broad and 
liberal form is the most successful and conspicuous feature of 
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American system of education. ‘The character-transforming 
in this new approach is evident particularly where the school 
population is heterogeneous and diverse in composition. It 
has injected into these communities a spirit of unity and 
mutual acceptance that is basic for the moral and mental health 
of the young. Here initial differences in race and religion are 
not allowed, to congeal with that haunting sense of difference 
which generates false nations of inferiority and superiority”. 
The Second World War and the frustration and destruction 
following it have given the imparting of religious instruction in 
the schools of the West, a greater impetus. 

Religious Education in India 

In India and other countries of the East, religious educa- 
tion always constituted an integral part of the curriculum and 
mode of instruction. The basis of educational system was 
throughout religious and the scheme of education tried to foster 
a spirit of piety and righteousness among the pupils. Radha 
Kumud Mookerji in his book ‘Ancient Indian Education’ 
rightly remarks that learning in India through the ages had 
been prized and pursued not for its own sake but for the sake 
and part of religion. It was sought as the means of salvation 
or self-realization as the highest end of life, viz., Mukti or 
Emancipation. Through education higher values were sought 
to be cultivated. In the Muslim pariod of Indian history the 
schools were under the muslim theologians and in their Makh- 
tabs, the study of the holy Quran and religious doctrines 
formed the essential part of the curriculum, The aim of the 
formulation of curriculum and form of instruction had a reli- 
gious bias. Their schools were denominational. 

During the British regime religious instruction in schools 
was-substituted by a form of moral instruction. As the country 
was inhabited by people professing different religions and 
creeds, the government thought it expedient and advisable to 
follow the policy of strict neutrality. Religious education was 
continued, however, to be imparted by Christian Missions. ‘The 
education imparted had therefore a secular basis and it did not 
militate against the different creeds professed by different pupils. 
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But people in the country were accustomed to different tradi- 
tions. They had so far been nurtured on religious traditions. 
Religion and culture had become an essential constituent of 
their life. So, the British system of education was very often 
denounced as ‘godless’ and so many denominational institutions 
were set up in different parts of the country. The people had 
apprehensions that any system of education which did not base 
itself on religion and its ennobling spirit would fail to develop 
the personalities of children and they would lack the equipment 
and proficiency to perform their rightful functions. Even the 
different Commissions and Committees of Enquiry from the 
Hunter Commission of 1882 down to the Punjab University 
Commission of 1933 pleaded for giving education a definite 
religious and theistic bias. The Punjab University Commission 
says. ‘It quickly became clear to observant minds that the 
introduction of Western learning, without any official sanction 
or recognition, was bound to lead to untoward results.”! The 
increasing indiscipline in schools and mounting anarchy in 
individual and social life of the country was attributed to this 
lack of religious bias in education. Democracy concedes the 
right of religious freedom to individuals. Not only the private 
agencies be encouraged in imparting religious instruction, ‘but 
the state should also provide religious intruction for pupils of 
different persuasions in the schools managed by them.” 

It may present difficulties and create problems in 

a Secular State 

India is a country of many faiths and religions. It 
believes in the principle of secularism by which people enjoy an 
unfettered freedom of worship according to their beliefs, and 
the state scrupulously avoids interfering with their religious 
professions and practices, The government at present is 
shouldering increasing responsibilities in the education of the 
people. In one single school there may be students professing 
different faiths and religions and to make the schools conform 
to a particular form of religious instruction may be full of great 
danger and mischief. Such imparting of religious instruction 
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may be a source of discontent and internal trouble which may 
mar the instructional tone of the institutions. Different com- 
missions on the reorganization of our educational system have 
therefore been averse to introducing formal religious instruction 
in our educational institutions. 

It is believed that a formal religious instruction will make 
the students bigoted and communal in outlook, narrowminded 
and dogmatic in their approach. Our educational institutions 
have so far failed to make our students broad-minded and 
catholic in their outlook. Narrow barriers of caste, creed, and re- 
ligion have unfortunately separated different communities, pre- 
venting them from living in mutual collaboration and amity. 
Imparting of religious instruction in the narrow sense in our 
institutions will encourage and create very unhealthy repur- 
cussions in the growth of common Indian nationhood. The 
report of the Central Advisory Board stresses the formation of 
sound character as the aim of all true educational endeavour 
and it envisages religion in a very broad term inspiring our 
educational system, and does not differentiate between religion 
and ethics. According to it, religion is not an effective agency 
for education ifit is simply tagged on to the curriculum as a 
sort of extra. ‘This function of religion can be successfully 
accomplished only if it supplies the whole attitude and dyna- 
mism of the education that is given. It must be woven into the 
whole programme of the school, expressing itself in every activity 
of the school”. It is on account of this that Mahatma Gandhi in 
his scheme of basic education omits religious instruction as a 
part of curriculum. The educational trend today seems to be 
towards non-denominational institutions, hospitable to all reli- 
gious opinions and partial to none. The schools believe in the 
existence of religious ideals, but these are universal in their 
impact and application. These foster a spirit of sympathy, 
tolerance, friendliness, and brotherhood. They offer a spectacle 
of unity in religious diversity. Such an instruction is not 
confined, or does not rigidly conform to, some set mould or 
caste, nor form patchwork of any religious view but rather, 
forms the moral, ethical, and spiritual values, which are shared 


by the members of all religious faiths. 
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Precautions while introducing religious education 
in Schools e 

(1) Religious instruction should be uniformly imparted. 
Instruction in mere religious dogmas or theological principles 
will be of no avail as the students will not understand their true 
implication. Virtue and piety cannot be imposed upon students. 
They have to be cultivated or imbibed 
the students. The true spirit of religion is to be inspired, What 
is the essence of all great religions ? . Their 
the truth, to act honestly, to fight for the cause 
and aggrieved, to avoid immoral and viciou 
all humanity. Surely the most effective way 
instruction is to provide the ‘students wil 
where they unconsciously imbibe the noble tenets of ‘all 
religions. Let them read biographies of great saints and spiri- 
tual leaders, celebrate their birthdays and join and participate 
in religious festivals. But the educational institutions should 
take the precaution, that this instruction is not formalized, 
that it is not merely theoretical or abstract, but should be 
tic, enabling the students to understand 

bearing on their own lives, 
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instruction so far as schools under the Wardha Schemes are 
concerned”, 

(3) The method and content of religious instruction should 
be graded. It should be concrete and specific and should vary 
with the different requirements of children of varying ages. In 
the primary and the middle stages, the didactic approach should 
be avoided. Religious stories, biographies, parables, legends, 
and fables may he widely used. But with adolescents, who 
develop critical attitudes, it should co-ordinate their actual 
experiences. It should be based on fact and observation and 
not on dogma or affirmation. Religious ideals are more effec- 
tively caught than taught. 

(4) Religion should be. much more than a subject on the 
time-table. It is not fractional in naturé which can be doled 
out in weekly or daily sermons or speeches. “It must be an 
activity and a spirit pervading the whole life and work in 
school.” \ i 

Conclusion 

To conclude, therefore, religious and moral instruction, 
if it has to yield proper results, must be conceived imaginatively 
and planned effectively. Little permanent value can be achie- 
ved by taking unrelated and isolated facts and imposing a 
moral, This approach will have neither appeal nor effect. It 
will be superficial and only in name. Its real import will not 
be appreciated. Today we need teachers who are enlightened, 
well-read, and resourceful to perform this function. “They 
have now to fulfil a function wider and more important. Their 
purpose is nothing less than turnizg out from their walls a 
steady supply of men and women who will leaven the whole 
lump of national education not by disseminating distinctive and 
exclusive dogmas but by themselves being broad-minded, large- 


hearted, sincere.........77.1 a. 
In view of the provision of the Constitution of the secular 


State religious instruction cannot be given in schools, except on 
a voluntary basis and outside the regular school hours; such 
instructions should be given to the children. of a particular 
faith and with the consent of the parents and managements 


1 Ross, James S. : 
253. 
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Precautions while introducing religious education 
in Schools i 

(1) Religious instruction should be uniformly imparted. 
Instruction in mere religious dogmas or theological principles 
will be of no avail as the students will not understand their true 
implication. Virtue and piety cannot be imposed upon students. 
They have to be cultivated or imbibed in the personalities of 
the students. The true spirit of religion is to be inspired, What 
isthe essence of all great religions ? . Their gist is : to speak 
the truth, to act honestly, to fight for the cause, to help the needy 
and aggrieved, to avoid immoral and vicious ways, and to love 
all humanity. Surely the most effective way of giving religious 
instruction is to provide the ‘students with diverse situations, 
where they unconsciously imbibe „the noble tenets of all 
religions. Let them read biographies of great saints and spiri- 
tual leaders, celebrate their birthdays and join and participate 
in religious festivals. But the educational institutions should 
take the precaution, that this instruction is not formalized, 
that it is not merely theoretical or abstract, but should be realis- 
tic, enabling the students to understand and appreciate its 

bearing on their own lives, 
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instruction so far as. schools under the Wardha Schemes are 
concerned”, 

(3) The method and content of religious instruction should 
be graded. It should be concrete and specific and should vary 
with the different requirements of children of varying ages. In 
the primary and the middle Stages, the didactic approach should 
be avoided. Religious stories, biographies, parables, legends, 
and fables may be widely used. But with adolescents, who 
develop critical attitudes, it should co-ordinate their actual 
experiences. It should be based on fact and observation and 
not on dogma or affirmation. Religious ideals are more effec- 
tively caught than taught. 

(4) Religion should be. much more than a subject on the 
time-table. It is not fractional in naturé which can be doled 
out in weekly or daily sermons or speeches. “It must be an 
activity and a spirit pervading the whole life and work in 
school.” A 

Conclusion 

To conclude, therefore, religious and moral instruction, 
if it has to yield proper results, must be conceived imaginatively 
and planned effectively. Little permanent value can be achie- 
ved by taking unrelated and isolated facts and imposing a 
moral. This approach will have neither appeal nor effect. It 
will be superficial and only in name. Its real import will not 
be appreciated. Today we need teachers who are enlightened, 
well-read, and resourceful to perform this function. “They 
have now to fulfil a function wider and more important. Their 
< purpose is nothing less than turnizg out from their walls a 
steady supply of men and women who will leaven the whole 
lump of national education not by disseminating distinctive and 
exclusive dogmas but by themselves being broad-minded, large- 


hearted, sincere.........7’.1 : 
In view of the provision of the Constitution of the secular 


State religious instruction cannot be given in schools, except on 
a voluntary basis and outside the regular school hours; such 
instructions should be given to the children of a particular 
faith and with the consent of the parents and managements 
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concerned.t The school kept free from sectarian domination 
is a proper institution for promoting the enterprise. 


SUMMARY 


The place of religion in education is a controversial 
issue, particularly so in our country, which is inhabited 
by people of different religions. 


It is said that our present system of education is 
devoid of any eternal values. It does not uplift children 
morally and spiritually. Religion will help people to 
live richer and fuller lives. 

What is Religion ? 


(1) A belief inthe existence an 
Absolute Being. 


(2) Itis a system of dogmas and rites. 

(8) Supernaturalistic conception of religion implies 
people looking upon God as personal and self-existent. 

(4) Social interpretation of religion is that religion 
brings about social cohesion and cultural resur- 
gence. 

Morality and Religion. 
parable. Morality is 
Moral values grow out 


Morality and religion are inse- 
the essence of all true religion. 
of religious beliefs and fervour. 
“Morality has its roots in religion and moral progress 
depends ultimately on the religious attitude of the indi- 
vidual or nation, that is, on their conception of the 
moral relations of God and man,” 

tested by others, 
g religious. 


But this view is con 
be moral without bein 
important truths about the world, man, and God, and 
this embodies all tenets of morality. 


Religion and Education, Religion and education are inti- 
mately connected. 


A man’ may 
True religion teaches 


(1) Both religion and ed 
values in man and emancipate him. = 
Pac) Education through its content and methods of 
instruction seeks to achieve the true spirit and objec- 
tives of religion. 


ucation seek to build true 
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The Aim of Religious Education. (1) It inspires the 
pupils to a high moral endeavour. It also develops 
moral and spiritual values among them. Without reli- 
gion, morality tends to become meaningless. 


(2) It makes people enlightened and progressive, 
taking a wider view of life, so that they learn to be tole- 
rant and peace-loving, subordinating their selfish inte- 
rests to the social .and national good. 

(3) Ithelps to build the proper character of the 
children and to infuse true values, such as humility and 
co-operative action. 

(4) It helps to build democratic traditions in the 
schools. It gives firm anchorage to youths against the 
evils of life which make life full of conflict. 

(5) It helps to perpetuate our culture and recons- 
truct it to meet the challenge of modern needs. 

(6) It helps the school to explore the “possibilities 
of religion as a principle of integration of education 
and the culture”. s 

(7) It helps to develop the total personality of the 
child. No child can develop his personality to the full 
without instruction in religion. 


Narrow Religious Instruction may do harm. (1) Instead of 
bringing breadth of vision and liberal outlook it would 
produce narrow sympathies and sectional interests, 
which will endanger national unity and solidarity. 

(2) By making man focus his attention upon an 
‘unknowable supernatural world’, it has made man 
ignore his present life and its improvement. 

(3) It tends to create unhealthy outlooks and attitudes 
among children. It may also create conflict in the 
emotional life of children. 

(4) It may lead children to controversial matters, 
which are educationally injurious. 

_ (5) It will take away the schools from the tasks 
which are more urgent and which need greater atten- 
tion. 

Historical Retrospect. (1) In the West, the church has 
been the main educational agency for the education of 
children, 

(2) In the 19th century, there was a wave of secu- 
larism in the field of education. Religious education 
was not to conform to a particular religion and sect. 
Its tone was to be non-sectarian. 
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(3) In America, religious instruction imparted in 
schools is general and liberal. It combines the princi- 
ples of religious neutrality with the ideals of American 
democracy. ; 

(4) In India and other countries of the East reli- 
gious instruction was an essential part of school curri- 
culum and its teaching. In Ancient India education 
was inspired by religion. During the Muslim period 
also religious doctrines formed the essential part of the 
curriculum. The British adopted a policy of religious 
neutrality. There was great discontent against this. 


Its difficulties in a Secular State. (1) In one single school, 
there may be students professing different religions. 
(2) Religious instruction may be a source of great 


danger and mischief and might make the students 
bigoted and communal in outlook. 


(3) Formal religious instruction may not be useful. 


(4) It will generate class wars and will disrupt 
national unity. 


Precautions in imparting religious education. 
truction should not b 


gious spirit is to be 


parting religious 
The students should 


gious should not highlight the 
differences in different religions. It should emphasize 
the fundamental unity of all religions. 

(4) For the imparting of 


rant, broad-minded 


religious instruction, tole- 
needed. 


>» and enlightened teachers are 
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Chapter 18 


Education and the Social Order 


Dewey, the great educational philosopher, said, that “Society 
exits through a process of transmission quite as much as biologi- 
cal life”. Society is nurtured and stabilized by creative forces 
released and moral values envisaged by its educational system. 
To put it in other words, “Life is a self-renewing process 
through action upon the environment”.? All the processes, 
which mankind can claim to itself in different walks of life— 
economic, social, moral, intellectual, scientific, and technological 
—can be attributed to our education and science. Without edu- 
cation, there would have been no enlightenment, no rationality, 
no progress. Man would have continued to live a life of the 
jungle, uncivilized, brutish, factious, and wild. Society exists 
through the process of self-renewal. 

Education and social order 

(1) The continuity and growth of society to its present 
stature was possible through communicating to younger gene- 
rations those thoughts, feelings, and activities, which have 
sustained it in the past and which have contributed to its 
dynamic and progressive character. With each generation 
something is added to the stock of social heritage which society 
passes on to generations to come. “What nutrition and repro- 
duction are to physiological life, education is to social life’’,® 
Society establishes different educational institutions for commu- 
nication of ideas, thoughts, feelings, ideals, hopes, standards, 
1 Dewey, John : Democracy and Education, p. 3. 
2 Ibid, p. 2. 
S Ibid, p. 11. 
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activities, customs, traditions to the younger generations and 
it maintains them “‘to pursue and disseminate among its 
members such knowledges, skills, ideals, and habits as are 
essential to its perpetuation and to its constant development’’.! 

Society sets up educational institutions to diffuse among 
its members those attitudes and dispositions which enable them 
to participate efficiently in the life of the community and its 
different activities. Education secures their individual growth 
and development towards collective good. It should foster in 
the pupils those traits of character and personality which bring 
about their development and enrichment, “Education should not 


remain confined to imparting bookish knowledge only, 
should embrace the diverse activities of life so that the 
not emerge out of school as helpless and 


but it 


courage, and ability to 
g’.2 The function of 
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»1 


and moral climate”.1 Ifthe educational system fails to take 
cognizance of environmental conditions surrounding it, it can 
neither be gainful nor able to realize its true objectives. Instead 
of playing an educationally positive role, educational insti- 
tutions, in that case, will fail to give the youths of the country 
proper equipment and proficiency for the development of the 
society of which they are integral parts. They will also fail 
to meet successfully the challenge of new circumstances. Educa- 
tion, which is not geared to the needs and situations of the 
society, will be a liability instead of an asset worthy of acquisi- 
tion. It will neither be able to reconstruct social order nor 
resuscitate culture, and give needed moral and socio-political 
patterns to the society. 

(2) “The entire history of education is a sobering demons- 
tration of the truth that education often tends to lag 
behind the renascent forces and needs of human life.”? This 
results in glaring disparities between educational idealism and 
its actual practice. Very often, theory and action work in 
opposite directions. To illustrate, we are all unanimous that 
education should lead to a full and many-sided development 
of personality of the individuals, that it should inculcate among 
the youths of the nation ideals of worthy citizenship and voca- 
tional efficiency, that equal opportunities should be available to 
all and so on.........yet in our practice we fall far below these 
cherished ideals, Our rigid beliefs and traditions, our petty 
prejudices'and narrow parochialisms, self-interests, class distinc- 
tions, persistence of exploitive tendencies, and many other 
evils have constantly hampered our progress in different spheres 
of life, It is really pathetic that education, instead of effecting 
improvement in the social order and responding successfully in 
counteracting its negative and regressive character has helplessly 
acted as its hand-maiden. It has become a subservient tool in 
the hands of the state for pushing ahead its doctrines 
and ideals. ‘Education in the modern world tends to bea 
reactionary force, supporting the government, when it is conser- 
vative, and opposing it when it is progressive. Unfortunately, 


1 Saiyidain, K.G.: Education, Culture, and the Social Order, 


p. 25. 
2) bid, p: 26: 
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also, the elements of good citizenship which are emphasized in 
schools and universities are the worst elements and not the best. 
What is emphasized most of allis patriotism in a somewhat 
militant form : that is to say, a narrow devotion to the persons 
living elsewhere and willingness to further the interests of the 
persons in the chosen area by the use of miltary force.’”? 

(3) Again ‘‘obsessed too often with an idea of ‘education 
for its own sake’ and a notion of the ‘true’ content of the liberal 
education which failed to take note of the extent to which this 
curriculum designed to serve the vocational needs of a ruling 
class of cultivated amateurs, it has not so far fully grasped its 
true social purpose.’’® Education will fail to shed its reforma- 
tive and beneficent influence on the people and their different 
institutions if education and social order are out of joint and if 
they do not drink from the source of common ideology and 
functional approach. Scientific discoveries and inventions have 
placed at the disposal of mankind ‘numerous potentialities’ 


which can work both for emancipation and destruction, for 
survival and extinction. “For the first time in the civilization 


of mankind, man finds himself in control of forces, which mnake 
possible for him to usher in an age of plenty instead of the ages 
of poverty and precarious living.”? Education must rise equal 
to the new sense of perspective and values so that it effectively 


works for the moral and intellectual development of the indivi- 
dual in the society. 


i Its philosophy and programme should be 
dynamic and adapt 


i i able enough to meet the needs of a rapidly 
changing society. The function of 


n : i all sound education is that 
; should provide to the individuals Opportunities so that they 
Fora to overcome the limitations of their social group and 
i ae e social environment for their own good. 
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which directs their idealism and organization. The social 
order of the state at all times and in all countries has affected 
the educational aims and organizational patterns of education. 
“The state is conceived as an idealized metaphysical entity, 
over and above the individual citizen, superior to him in 
every way, transcending all his desires...... It has a self- 
sufficient morality, which is, in the last resort, the good and 
greater glory of the state itself. The logical outcome of such a 
philosophy is the claim of the state to have absolute control over 
the lives and destinies of individual members, the assertion of its 
right, and its bounden duty to mould them to a pattern which 
makes for its own preservation and enhancement.” It is, there- 
fore, obvious that educational system has always been dictated 
by the needs of the state. It is the state and the social order 
which determine what shall be taught in the educational 
institutions and how it shall be taught. ‘In curriculum and 
method the watch-words have always been discipline, organi- 
zation, a willing acceptance to authority, a damping down of 
individuality.”2 Under the circumstances, education becomes 
an officially directed activity losing all its creativeness. Thus 
it does not cater to the psychological needs of children, nor 
itis made to pursue educationally valid objectives. Its ever-all 
purpose to is serve the interests of the state and the social order, 
which are the masters it has to serve. For example, Sparta 
gave no attention to the individual as such; each man was 
born, not for himself but for the country. The feudal aristo- 
cracy and clergymen also in different countries used education 
and its methods of instruction to preserve their vested interests 
and to exploit people to serve their interests. Education helped 
them in keeping people mental cowards, unenlightened and 
religious dependents. 

It is again through educational institutions and regimenting 
its courses of study and forms of instruction that the ideals of 
Nazism, Communism and Fascism were instilled in the minds of 
the youths, in Germany, Russia, and Italy respectively. For many 
centuries, the government in England sought to perpetuate class 
distinctions through her schools. The philosophy of the 


1 Ross, James S. : Groundwork of Educational Theory, p. 37. 
2 Ibid, p. 38. 
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idealized state found its theoretical climax in the pages of 
Hegel. In Nazi Germany, “the totalitarian state compelled 
culture to sacrifice freedom and integrity at its blood-stained 
altar. Science was allowed freedom not to pursue its quest for 
truth about nature but to conferring a more deadly efficiency on 
all the instruments of modern warfare ; philosophy was allowed 
freedom not to speculate about the ultimate problems of life and 
values but to justify the political creed of the party in power 
and prove its superiority over all other political concepts,” 
There is nothing morally wrong and educationally indefen- 
sible if education and its different institutions reflect the ide 
and values of the social order expressed t 
the state. But such ideals should be 
accepted principles of morality, individual development, and 
personality growth. These should not be repugnant to the 
concepts of international understanding and amity. They 
should not sacrifice historical truths to serve the inter 
narrow nationalism or should 
by infusing in them narrow 
Professor Bagley has rightly 
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and purposeful planning are carefully pursued, and t+ the extent 
that we can guide our schools in this direction we shall be forg- 
ing them into instruments of social progress”.! Mr. Hutchins in 
“Education for Freedom” remarks that the goodness of educa- 
tion is both a sign and effect of the goodness or badness of the 
society. If education is to be dynamic it must reflect the social 
growth of the community. Even in an undemocratic society, 
“it can bolster up a decaying social order by strengthening 
allegiance to undefined symbols of true verities of life.” 

Ross has rightly concluded that “individuality is of no 
value and personality is meaningless apart from the social 
environment in which they are developed and made 
manifest. Self-realization can be achieved only through 
social service and social ideals of real value can come into being 
only through free individuals who have developed valuable 
individuality. The circle cannot be broken. Education and 
social order are inter-dependent ; both act and react on each- 
other.” 

Indian Education and Social Order 

In our country, society has come to place more exacting 
demands on the individuals. After a century and a half of 
foreign domination which had its consequences on all the phases 
of national life it is only recently that we have emerged out as a 
free and sovereign nation to shape our affairs according to our 
needs and genius. The people are becoming politically more 
active and conscious and they are endeavouring to compete 
in industrial and technical competency with the more advanced 
countries of the world. A change has come over in the outlook 
of the people and they realize that for the steady progress and 
development of the country, it is essential that the present 
structure of society should be regenerated. Industrial growth 
as a result of scientific inventions and the influx of popula- 
tion in urban areas are largely responsible for the complexity of 


1 Ross, James S. : Groundwork of Educational Theory, p. 52. y 
The educational institutions ‘‘should set as one of the uni- 
versal goals of education the development of a sensitive 
social consciousness concerning the need for desirable social 
changes and second, to prepare well-informed and intelligent 
leaders who will know what changes are desirable”. (Cole, 
William E.: Sociology in Educational Practice, p. 408). 
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modern life. Formerly life was very simple and its needs were 
very few. Distances were a great barrier, 


means of transport 
and communication were few and 


restricted, family life was 
simple, people were mostly self-dependent for making both ends 
meet. Today with the development of scientific knowledge, 
time and distance have been conquered and restricted neigh- 
bourhoods have given way to large, unrestricted neighbour- 
hoods. People have become more interdependent and their 
group life has consequently become complicated, Modern 
society thus places heavy demands upon its individuals not only 
for its progress and development but also for 
Brijlata rightly says that “the true happiness 
where the individual and social phases of li 
other in true functional interdependence”, 
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economic security and make people cultured and socially sensi- 
tive. Education of such a social order should envisage new possi- 
bilities. This implies education that caters for good life—an 
education that enables the young people to live a gracious and 
harmonious life with their fellow beings; in other words, an edu- 
cation that initiates the youth into the problems of life and gives 
them that ability and competence by which they may success- 
fully participate in affairs of life helping themselves and also the 
society. To put briefly, we standin need of a life-centred 
education today which alone can remove the artificial dicho- 
tomy between our reflection and action, between our ideas and 
practices, between what we think and what we do. 

The Individual and Society? 

From all that has been said above, it should be obvious, 
that no individual can exist apart from society. The indivi- 
dual cannot rise to the full stature of his personality, nor he can 
make a gainful use of his educational opportunities if the en- 
vironment surrounding him is not congenial for his growth and 
development, The individual’s drives are satisfied within the 
framework of social institutions. In fact, “Man never exists 
in himself, he never lives as a true hermit. Man is the wrong 
word ; we should speak of ‘men’ and we should ground our 
every speculation about men on the concrete behaviour and 
relations of men as we find them. The most conspicuous 
feature of men and women is that they must be discussed in the 
plural ; they are social by nature. The science of men will be 
the science of society’’.’ In his living, his social and emotional 
1 “Tt is only through realistic—-and therefore life-centred 

education that this great gulf between thinking and doing, 
between school and community can be permanently bridged 
and therefore forgotten. And unless the gulf is speedily 


eliminated, democracy in the Global Air Age may not long 
endure”. — (Olsen, Edward G. : School and Community, 
. 20). 

A D. N. & Sharma, R. P.: School Administration, pp. 

86-87 (For details refer to the chapter in the book entitled 

‘School and Community’) : / i 

3 Robert S. Cohen: Essay on the Marxist Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, The Fifty-fourth Year-book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education ; Modern Philosophies and Education, pp. 
177-178. 
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outlook is conditioned by the group. It needs no repetition to 
say, that ‘“‘any educational system is dependent for its values on 
the purposes of the community of which it is an institution. 
Educational reforms cannot be discussed in vacuum, but are 
the outcome of changed community values. Social movements 
make changes in educational provisions, methods, administra- 
tion, and curricula imperative”, Education cannot keep aloof 
from the time and place. Education is a social act. It is never 
timeless or placeless. Social interaction gives it both direction and 
pattern. Social changes are reflected in the educ 
In learning, the receptiveness of the child, 
activities are all conditioned by the society surro 

Education can have significance only w 
individual realize his relationship with the society and act 
accordingly. Individual boys and girls, men and women, cannot 
be separated as independent entities from the social entity, 
They are not “disinfected personalities,” escaping or having 
escaped the interaction of an “Omnivorous Society”. A child 
lives and grows in the social environment. The chief charac- 
teristics of the Socially efficient individual are :— 

(1) Economic efficienc 
in economic life ( 
sacrifice his 


ational systems. 
his ideas, and 
unding him. 

hen it makes the 


‘pull his own weight’ 
r the willingness to 
gratification would 


to social progress.2 
Education in order to 


to social impulses and cha 
€conomic, or social, 


be efficient must respond successfully 
nge. Such changes may be political, 


a s The modification witnessed in the formu- 
ation of curriculum and modes of instruction are as much a 
product of the changed social 


rown, Francis J : Educational Sociology 168). 
sJ.: Fa P. 
agley ; Educational Values, pp. 107-108. 
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the individual to fit in his environment. In our country, the 
scheme of Basic education, multipurpose schools, and Janta 
colleges are the results of new circumstances, flowing in the 
wake of independence and its social and economic impact. 
Education should check social attitudes, which threaten the 
well-being, stability, and efficiency of society. 

The school isa social institution and consequently it be- 
comes its responsibility to intitiate the children into the process 
of the society. It must give children sufficient equipment and 
proficiency to be active participants in the national life and to 
effect improvement in the social order! The traditional system 
of education has so far existed aloof from the cross-currents of 
life. It has conceived education in narrow and circumscribed 
terms restricting it to the precincts of the four walls of the 
school with teachers hammering out knowledge into the minds 
of children almost capriciously and haphazardly using autho- 
ritarian practices, believing in uniformity and indoctrination, 
and thereby arresting the process of their natural growth. The 
social aim of education endeavours to give the individual social 
proficiency through which he comes to imbibe worthy traits of 
character like co-operativeness, tolerance, and mutual under- 
standing etc. Education of man in relation to society isa 
means to anend, rather than an end in itself. The ultimate 
purpose is to develop the individual and enable him to further 
the social good. The perfection of the individual is judged in 
relation to his environment and society. An individual is an 
integral constituent of society and his own development will 
remain incomplete unless the society around him has a pro- 
gressive basis. Raymont has rightly pointed out that, ‘‘the 
isolated individual is a figment of the imagination.” As long as 
an human individual is a social animal the development of his 
individuality must be reorientated by the needs of society and 
in adjustment with social demands. Brijlata rightly says that, 
“education in order to be efficacious must inspire the indivi- 


1 “Schools ought to stress the duties and reponsibilities of 
individual citizen ; they ought to train their pupils in the 
spirit of cheerful willing and effective service...... They will 
themselves be model communities.” 

(Ross, James S. : Groundwork of Educational Theory, pp. 43-44) 
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duals with a sense of social cohesion and social service so ae 
the individuals learn to subordinate their own interests for the 
good of the society.” The social aim of education fosters in the 
individual traits of good citizenship and democratic living, so 
that an individual tells his opinions frankly and receives other 
people’s opinions with a sense of understanding. President Roose- 
velt, once observed. ‘‘We test the worth of all men and Komén, 
by their contribution to the welfare of men and community. 

All educational administrators and thinkers today have 
recognized that the school is not an isolated, 
tution with certain specific functions which no 
can perform, but it is a part and 
social fabric and hence only a specie: 
social institutionalism. 


segregated insti- 
other institutions 
parcel of the general 
s under the genus, the 
“The good school programme stems from 
community needs as an integral part of the life of the people. 
It is made by, for, and of those it would serve.”? Kandel 
regards the school largely an agent for the transmission of 
cultural heritage.- “The schools exist to accelerate the impact 
of the essential aspects of the culture which prevails in the 
society. Harold Rugg conceives the school as an enterprise in 
living, both social and personal,” 

The School as a miniature Society 
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social activities. Bookish knowledge can never be gainful 
enough to make the individual practical and socially responsive 
to take his rightful place in the society. Only a programme of 
life-centred education which trains the youth for life by giving 
him opportunities for Participating in the activities of life can 
enable the individual to face problems of life with courage and 
determination, It is unfortunate that a great gulf separates the 
school and society in our country and this has been largely 
responsible for disappointment and frustration among its 
youth. They do not reconcile themselves to the social needs 
and urges, and more often than not, they betray a great 
indifference to social demands. 

„Any attempt at educational reconstruction, therefore, will 
ensure the necessity of restoring this vital relationship between 
the school and the society and to shape educational institutions 
in a fashion so as to enable them to discharge their responsi- 
bilities to a free society. To quote the Mudaliar Commission 
Report,...... “The starting point of educational reform must 
be the relinking of the school to life and the restoring of the 
intimate relationship between them which has broken down 
with the development of the formal tradition of education,?”2 
It is therefore rightly believed that the programme of the school 
should be primarily functional. The job is to provide expe- 
riences that serve the important needs of pupils themselves. 
“Schools for education for the young are established by a social 
group, so that it may maintain and perpetuate itself as a society, 
as well as strive to improve the quality of group and individual 
living in terms of what social group prizes and values best for 
itself. The school is one of the chief instruments by which a 
society seeks to ensure the acceptance by children and youths 


1 “They have not been helped to analyse the contemporary 
society in which they live...... They have not been taught to 
sce the school as a social institution in all of its complex 
relationship to the society, that supports and controls i 
(Stanley, Smith ; Benna and Anderson : Social Foundation of 
Education, P. 2) j 

Govt. of India Ministry of Education Report ofthe Secondary 
Education Commission, p. 220. 
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ofthe ways of living as individuals and as members of the 
society that the group deems to be best,’ 

The school, as we visualize it, will be a miniature society 
incorporating the ideals and practices of the larger society—a 
small community within a larger community —endowing child- 
ren with desirable attitudes and dispositions to become its worthy 


members. It should give them proper equipment not only to 


preserve their social heritage but also to enrich it. No school 


can claim to justify its existence in a democracy if it does not 
cater to realise the social character of education. An ideal 


school will not tolerate a split between the child’s experiences 
at school and outside the school. It will, on the other hand, 
try to unify and harmonise both type ofexperiences and thus 
facilitate a constant exchange of ideas inside and outside the 
school. The school will thus become the nucleus of the society, 
the centre of the vital currents of community life impressing 
upon the minds of the students and parents that school expe- 
riences are closely connected with out-of-school experiences and 
that true education is the result of constant interaction between 
the two. 

The following extract from the Report of the Secondary 


Education Commission well expounds the function of an ideal 
school in a democracy :— 


“The school, will no doubt, 
be a small community and its suc 
on the constant interplay of heal 


the larger community outside. What we would like to see is a 
two-way traffic so that the problems that arise in the home and 
community life and the realistic experiences gained there should 
a brought into school so that education may be based oD 
me re be intimately connected with real life, and on the 

ecco? the new knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values 
acquired inthe school should be carried into the homeclifé 
to solve its Problems, to raise its standards and to link up the 
teachers, parents, and children into one ennipant and naturally 
helpful Stoup...‘Outside life will flow into the school and lower: 
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if not knock ‘down’ the walls that at present isolate it from the 
currents of life operating outside”.1 

The function of the school is to integrate child’s multiple 
experiences in and outside school and impress upon him that 
experiences at school are vital and significant in the sense that 
they are an epitome of the major experiences outside the 
school. 

Education as a means to realize the social efficiency among 
the children is not a new educational doctrine. It was shared 
by the educational doctrines of Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel 
and Herbert Spencer. Man is a social being and his develop- 
ment is inconceivable without relevance to society. Froebel’s 
idea of turning school ina miniature society and Spencer’s 
idea of selecting a curriculum which is socially significant, 
carry the essence of the spirit of social efficiency. The socio- 
logical movement regards education as a preparation for 
citizenship. 

Dewey has also emphasized the same values in his educa- 
tional philosophy. He does not imagine an individual as a 
solitary self. He is a social being anda citizen (actual or 
potential) growing and thinking in a vast complex of interac- 
tions and relations. He defines education as the development 
of all those capacities in the individual which will enable him 
to control his environment and fulfil his possibilities. All edu- 
cation proceeds from the participation of the individual in the 
social consciousness of the race. The same principle holds 
good in the Wardha Scheme of Basic education. The Basic 
School is a miniature society. 


State and Education 
To what extent the state should formulate educational 


policies and should execute its administration has been a matter 
of great controversy. There are some who advocate that edu- 
cation should be the concern of the family, the church, and 
philanthropy. According to them the state should be an infor- 
mal agency of education. The other view is socialistic. People 
who advocate the socialistic view of education plead that the 
good and the future of state will itself depend on the nature, 


1 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 221. 
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extent, and quality of education and therefore the state can 
ill-afford to neglect it. Again the parents may be in some cases 
unenlightened and ignorant ; they may be so engaged profes- 


sionally that they may not get sufficient time to look after the ` 


education of their children. So far as the education given by 
a particular church is concerned, it is feared that it may be 
too narrow and sectarian. Therefore, it is necessary that the state 


should not abdicate its essential responsibility and it must interfere 


in matters educational, although this direction and intervention 


would be simply in the form of supervision and guidance. 


The ideals of schools cannot run counter to those ofthe state. 
Education has been described 


as a long-term investment of 
the state. 


The state must determine and formulate the broad 
principles regarding the aim of education, the curriculum, 
and text-books. This is particularly true of our country 
which has emerged free only recently from centuries of servitude, 
It has to build proper and healthy educational values and tradi- 
tions which should govern the functioning of educational sys- 
tem in the country. The state has to bear a formal responsi- 
bility for the education of its children. For the expansion 
of education—both general and technical, and to effect 
Improvements in its quality at all levels, the state must own 
responsibility, take Positive steps, and make consistent efforts. 
The present educational trend is towards assuming larger 
control by the state in different matters to enable the citizens 

iller and richer lives. If education becomes the formal 


to live fu 
responsibility of the State, there are also many risks involved 


in it, 
State Control of Education and its risks 


(1) The state control in the formulation of educational 


peices and thei ation will be conditioned by consi- 
erations of the party governing the state, and the ideologies 
which inspire it, 

(2) Its baneful effects 
of ‘control’ over 


r administr: 


will be visible in the form 
the appointment 


of teaching personnel 
f educational polici 


es in the interest of the 
(3) There 1s also a danger of indoctrination, and the state 
may press its ideologies upon its younger generation without 


ir 
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adequately providing for their natural growth and many- 
sided development.! 

(4) The rigid control of the state on matters educational 
will rob education of its real purpose and significance. 

(5) It will also impede the realization of true ends of educa- 
tion. Education must “enable the individual to make his 
original contribution to the variegated whole of human life as 
full and as truly characteristic as his nature permits”’.? 

(6) “Those who institute state systems of education will 
cause men to deteriorate even as citizens”? Tt is the state 
control of education, which has brought many negative values. 
The utilitarian aspect of knowledge has come to be emphasized 
to the detriment of its use for the welfare of mankind. ‘The 
conflict between the scientific spirit and the governmental use of 
science is likely ultimately to bring scientific progress to a stand- 
stil] 224 

State Control of Education in India 

In India the problem of state. control over Education 
bristles with special difficulties. The country has only recently 
adopted the parliamentary system of government after the attain- 
ment of independence. The political parties have not yet 
stabilized, and most of them have not distinctly rationalized and 
conceived, their political, economic, social, and educational 
programmes. ‘The educational system which we inherited from 
the British, was not founded on true principles of child-psycho- 
logy, professional efficiency, and imparting social bias to educa- 
tion. In some respects it was, on the other hand, anti-national. 
Sono abiding educational values dominate or underlie our 
educational system. Its organizational pattern also needs new 
gradation, Rigid state-control in the field of education may 
rob education of its creative basis. 


1 “Tt is supreme to dictate what shall be taught and how it 
shall be taught. In curriculum and method the watchwords 
are always discipline, organization a willing acceptance of 
authority, a damping down of individuality.” 

Ross, James S. : Groundwork of Educational Theory, p. 38). 
Nunn, Sir Percy: Education its Data and Principles, p- 4 
Russell Bertrand : Education and the Social Order, p. 18. 
Ibid, p. 23. 
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The evil is likely to be accentuated, when different political 
parties are in power at the centre and in the states. The point 
in illustration is the former communist government in Kerala 
state and the Congress Party government at the Centre. The 
educational programme of the state and its control in matters of 
education Produced bitter Controversies, It was widely criti- 
cizedas an attempt to perpetuate the political ideology ofthe 
party in power through the formulation of state curricula and 
its text-books, The Text-book Scrutiny Committee which was 
appointed in 1958-1959 to examine the text-books, subjected to 
criticism, said that “although there was no concerted attempt 
on the part of the authorities at indoctrination, yet the syllabus 
in social studies should be revised and text-books should be 
prepared according to the revised syllabus,?%1 It is also true that 


in our democracy based on secularism education given by diffe- 


rent religious and denominational bodies may he too dogmatic 
and narrow, 
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rightly sums up the function of the state or society with regard 
to education as follows :— 

The function of the state is to protect and promote, not to 
absorb or take place of, the family and the individual...... it 
might have to make any deficiency due to the incapacity and 
unworthiness.” But this should be taken with a rider that state 
control should not run counter to the accepted principles of 
education or it should not imply “partisan direction and 
control’, 


SUMMARY 


Society is nurtured and stabilized on the creative 
forces released and moral values envisaged by its edu- 
cational system. Education brings enlightenment, 
rationality, and progress. Society exists through the 
process of self-renewal. 


Education and Social Order. Society establishes differ- 
ent educational institutions for comunication of ideas, 
thoughts, activities, and traditions to the coming 
generations, “What nutrition and reproduction are 
to physiological life, education is to social life.” 
Education secures the growth and development of 
people towards collective good.” The function of 
educational institutions is “to keep men and women 
to live fuller and happier lives in adjustment with their 
changing environment to develop the best elements in 
their own culture and to achieve the social and econo- 
mic progress, which will enable them to take their 
place in the world and to live together in peace”, 


(1) Educational values are themselves conditioned 
by the social order. Educational problems do not hang 
in vacuum, but they are produced by socio-economic 
Situations prevailing in the society. 

(2) Education, which is not geared to the needs and 
Situations of the society, will be a liability instead of an 
asset. It will neither be able to reconstruct social order 
nor resuscitate its culture. This will result in glaring 
disparity between educational ideals and their practice. 


(3) Education will fail to shed its reformative and 
beneficent influence on the people and their different 
institutions if education and social order are out of 
joint and do not work in unison supplementing the 
functions of each other. 
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(4) Education is a great conservative force, buti 
cannot function independently, unaffected by the soc 


Education has always been directed by the needs of 
the society and state. The vested interests at / differen 
times and in different countries, such as ge mae 
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perpetuate their authority and ideology through wid 
agency of education. The ideals of education shou 
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Indian Education and Social Order, Our country faces 
multitude of Problems in the wake of independence 
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er national considerations. 
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childe ion as a means to realize the social efficiency of 
Herb en was advocated by Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
i ert Spencer, Dewey, and many others. It is also 
mplied in our Basic education. 

E ga Education. There are some who say that there 
nay ad e state control in education, while others say 
ch ucation should be the concern of the family, the 

rch, and philanthrophy. The state control of 
fducation is based on the socialistic view :— 

(1) The good and future of the state will be better 
served by it. 

(2) In the present-day society, parents have hardly 
any time and leisure to look after the education of 
their children. 


(3), Education given by 
vate agencies may be narro 
|. (4) Education has been described as a long-term 
investment of the state. The jdeals.of the school cannot 
run counter to those of the state. 

It is particularly true of our country that the State 
cannot completely abdicate its responsibility in matters 


educational. 
_ State Control of Education and its Risks. (1) The formula- 
tion of educational policies is conditioned by the party 
in power and its ideology. 
(2) Its baneful effects in the selection of teachers, 
ormulation of curricula, and prescribing of text-books 
are obvious. 
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Conclusion, The state cannot completely abdicate it 


a own minimum standards, but its 
executing authorities should enjoy complete autonomy.) 
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